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ADVANCED BEARING DESIGN 


boosts machine efficiency 


From the minute a plant begins to take 
shape right on through the time it's 
operating at peak production, bearings 
can make or break a carefully planned 
schedule. That's why it’s so important to 
install top-quality bearings—Bower 
Spher-O-Honed bearings—in your plant 
equipment. These rugged bearings, in- 
corporating original Bower design im- 
provements plus painstaking production 
control, are recognized everywhere for 
their exceptional quality and long-lasting 
precision. Such basic Bower refinements 
as spherical roll-heads and flange sur- 
face, generous oil groove and precise, 
honed races are reducing bearing main- 
tenance to a practical minimum on cranes, 
machine tools, lift trucks—products like 
yours! it will pay you to standardize on 
Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 
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In the early days of the nation, 
it took 85 people out of every 100 
to produce food — today it takes 
only 15. Some $12 billion of farm 
machinery, including 6 million 
tractors and trucks, spells the dif- 
ference. 

With tractor-drawn plow, one 
man now tills more land in an hour 
than two men driving eight horses 
plowed in a day. A farm worker 
operating a tractor now seeds 60 
acres, in the time it took to seed 
15 with a two-horse team. Crops 
are harvested in less than a quar- 
ter the time it took with animal 
power. Wheat is cut and threshed 
—corn picked and shucked — 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


They hitched a motor to the plow 
...and the Age of Abundance was born 


potatoes dug, cleaned, sorted and 
bagged — and scores of other farm- 
ing operations performed — all by 
machine. 

Thus has come about a new age 
of abundance. Mechanized equip- 
ment has both increased the out- 
put of food and furthered the use 
of modern soil management 
methods to maintain and improve 
soil productivity. 


To the great agricultural im ple- 
ment industry — with its funda- 
mental “grass roots touch”—goes 
much of the credit for helping 
the farmer achieve his tremendous 
capacity to produce. Working to- 
gether under a free competitive 
system, farmers and implement 
makers are adding abundantly to 
the strength, health and welfare 
of the nation. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





A list like this 


will save you time 


when you call outot-town 


Long Distance calls go through 
faster when you Call by Number 


When you give the Long Distance 
Operator the out-of-town number you 
want, it saves time. She can then put 
your call through without first calling 
“Information” in the distant city to 
get the number. 


So write down the local and out-of- 
town numbers you already know. If 
there’s a new number you don't have 
—or an old one you've forgotten — be 
sure to add it to the list when the oper- 
ator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you 
a free Telephone Numbers Booklet. 
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Marine Midland has 
‘next-deor-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and peope in 56 
New York Sate 
Communities | 


A sub-contractor who might be 
helpful to you in TROY played bridge 
last night with an officer of the 
local Marine Midland Bank. 


Reliable information about manufactur: 
ing facilities almost anywhere in New 
York State is yours for the asking when 
your company has an account with The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 115 offices in New York State. 
Their officers and directors know local 
business and people because they them- 
selves are local business people. Let us 
show you how their firsthand knowledge 
can serve you. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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Atlantic Coast Line 


Puts 946 cars on Timken’ roller bearings to 
speed freight service, cut operating costs 


Y putting 946 freight cars on Timken® roller 
bearings, in place of the friction bearings com- 
monly used, Atlantic Coast Line becomes the third 
major railroad to go “Roller Freight” in a big way. 
Two other railroads have 1,000 and 800 “Roller 
Freight” cars in service. Still others have placed 
smaller numbers of freight cars on roller bearings. 
The Timken Company and the railroads to- 
gether have pioneered this switch to “Roller 
Freight’’—next great step in railroading—just as 
they pioneered the change to roller bearings on 
passenger cars and ushered in the streamliner age. 


Faster service for ACL shippers 
With 946 freight cars on Timken roller bearings, 
ACL offers a new standard of fast, dependable 
freight service. It is Coast Line’s latest forward 
step to improve service and cut operating costs! 


Roller bearings lick “hot box" problem 
Timken roller bearings eliminate the “hot box” 
nae cause of freight train delays—cut 
ubricant costs up to 89% , cut terminal inspec- 
tion time 90% , reduce damage claims. 

When all railroads switch to “Roller Freight” 
they ll earn an estimated 22% on their investment. 


1. STREAMLINER SPEEDS for freight trains are possible when freights, like passenger trains, roll 
on Timken roller bearings. They pave the way for higher sustained speeds by removing all speed 
restrictions due to overheated bearings. 


4. FRAGILE SHIPMENTS get added protec- S. ANOTHER ROAD cut running time in half 
tion from “Roller Freight” because Timken bear- with its 800 “Roller I t tock cars, upped 
ings cut starting resistance 88%, eliminate jolts, business 30% in two 


Watch the railroads Go... on 











2. ALWAYS WORKING to improve freight 
service, railroads are turning to “‘Roller Freight” 
to lick “hot boxes"’— main cause of delays. 


6. RAILROADS WILL SAVE a whopping $190 
million a year, net a 22% return on their invest- 
ment when they all switch to “Roller Freight”. 


TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


THADE MARK FOG. @ & PAT. OFF. 


3. ONE RAILROAD that put 1,000 coal hoppers 
on Timken bearings hasn’t had a “hot box” in 
50,000,000 car-miles. 


7.COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge 
journal box and Timken bearings for freight cars 
cost 20% less than applications of 6 years ago. 








TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT 
STARTING RESISTANCE 88%, 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS FREELY, 
NO FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX 
HOLDS LUBRICANT IN, 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C> 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL é AND THRUST ~f)- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION HK 


Copr 196% The Timken Roller Bearing Comper, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ”* TiMROSCT 





Scot lissue Towels 
save more 


because they 
do more 





—ftest shows why ScotTissue Towels 
are preferred by leading companies 


SAVE TOWELS! In the “Thirsty SAVE TIME! Employees appreciate fam- SAVE MAINTENANCE! With fewer 
Fibre” Meter Test, a Scot'Tissue ous ScotTissue Towels—they’re softer ScotTissue Towels used, less storage 
Towel is immersed in water for 20 and stronger than ever—compare them space, servicing of dispensers and 
seconds. Notice its quick absorption against any other paper towel you can receptacles is required—reducing 
and great water retention—another buy. Since one ScotTissue Towel dries janitor costs. Yes, companies who 
reason why fewer are used per em- both hands quickly, there are less wash- “slide-rule” their costs prefer them. 
ployee per year ... why more leading room “traffic jams.’’ Workers are able So switch to ScotTissue Towels— 
companies prefer Scot Tissue Towels. to get back to their jobs a lot faster. they save more because they do more! 











he right kind of washroom is one 
of the four most important essentials 
fin good working conditions—accord- 
fing to a survey of employees from 


400 plants. 
piitiaihieias of our unique Sc OTTI ss Wet TOWE LS 


Washroom Advisory Service 
e’d be glad to give you tested 
plans and specific suggestions for 
proving your washrooms. And if 
you would like a personal demon- 
stration of cost-cutting ScotTissue 
‘owels—the “Thirsty Fibre” Test 
—just write us on your company’s 
letterhead. Address: Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott Paper Com- Compare cost-cutting ScotTissue 


pany, Chester, Pa. Towels with any other paper 
towel or service you can use! 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


*ScotTissue,”’ *‘Thirsty Fibre,"* ‘“‘Washroom Advisory Service,’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
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TevR Malic DRIVE 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


onl | 


Stand-up & Sit-down Models 


2,000, 2,500, 3,000, and 3,500 
capacities on 15” load center. 
63", 72", 83” Masts. 
Special Masts to Order. 


WRITE for Complete Specifications 


jaositirr MOBILIFT 


- DRIVE CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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How to Win Friends 
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More on Engineers 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close look at 


L&° HicATION 


DANLY Sives you a completely automatic oil lubrication system— 
built in ‘preventive maintenance” — that assures an ample supply 
of lubricant to all wear points at all times. It saves hundreds of hours 
of routine maintenance, press down time is greatly reduced — and 
your presses are positively protected against damage due to lubri- 
cation failure or neglect! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


AUTOMATIC GUARDIAN OF PRESS LUBRICA- 
TION .. . This Danly-engineered switch 
monitors the flow of oil to the vital drive- 
shaft bearings. Should oil flow stop in any 
line, this switch also stops the press im- 
mediately before serious damage occurs 
and also indicates the faulty line. 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICA- 
TION INCLUDES GiBS . . . Cutaway view of 
typical Danly Press shows how vital wearing 
surfaces are protected by the Danly com- 
plete automatic oil lubrication (in color) 
system. Oil gib lubrication permits extra 
close slide adjustment, longer die life. 


TE corti Coss te num) a DANLY PRESS! 


&# Gé& & 


Single Action Autofeed singe Double, Gap Frame 
Sieh Side Frsecoed ‘See 
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OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCT OPERATION... 


Lumb Elec ! 
SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


...an end result of special engineering 


Many manufacturers have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric 
Motor — engineered for their par- 
ticular device — greatly improved 
product operation. 


Better performance was obtained 
because the Lamb Electric Motor 
provided exact mechanical and 
electrical requirements. 


Other benefits frequently obtained 
with a specially engineered Lamb 
Electric Motor are—reduced prod- 
uct weight, compactness, improved 
appearance and lower cost. 


As you plan ahead, remember 
that our 37 years’ experience in 
the small motor field is available 
to help your company obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric-—Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.-Leaside, Ontario 


Geor unit for 
reversing service 
with constant 
speed capacitor 
type motor, 


Having inbuilt control switch ond 
receptacle, this motor is readily adjust- 
able to portable tools and equipment. 


ve 
£: ‘ar$, ‘ 4 
‘ 


Series universal motor with inbuilt geor 
reduction and drive shaft at right angles 
to armature shaft. 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fed? PRODUCTS 


Lamb Eleclicc 


reactionat norserower MOTORS 





ties with the effective utilization of or 
ganic wastes—both human and refuse. 

Once the political mind may be 
persuaded to adopt improved pro 
cedures and cease to foul waterways, 
we may then begin the work of reclaim 
ing unproductive a1 ind better feed 
our ever-growing population. 

This was possibly the greatest tech 
nical advance to accepted by the 
engineers as the end results are obvi- 
ously infinitely | 

W. BerpEAu 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Cotton Prospects 


Dear Sir: 

As an enthusiast ider of BUSI 
NESS WEEK, may | your attention 
to an error on pag f the Sept. 13, 
1952, issue: rh k’s official 
crop report set our 
bales, down nearly 
month % 

As you will not 
Cotton Comment 
creased 846,000 ba 
8 and Sept. § go 
casts, or within 
month... . 


ROBERT MOORE ¢% CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Bright Lights 
Dear Sir: 

Your article “Lights Stay Bright at 
Hancock’s—They’1 Replaced Every 
4,000 Hours” {[BW—Sep.13'52,p122] 
was read by me with great interest. I 
am in agreement with the facts set 
forth regarding th p replacement 
of the 43,000 fluc nt tubes 

There are, h r, 2025 Cold 
Cathode fluorescent tubes manufac 
tured by my compa special areas 
of the John Hancock 
lobbies, dining ro nd recreation 
originally 


ilding such as 


rooms. These t 
installed during th ier of 1949, 
at the same time as the other light 
ing. To date there has been less than 
2% replacements d urn outs 
\ 
SALES ENGINEER 
J. FREEMAN, IN¢ 


BOSTON, MASS 


Army's Franchise 


Dear Sir: 

We in the helicopter industry are 
delighted with the terest vou show 
in our product and t egularitv with 
which you report 01 gress. While 
Uncle Sam keeps u 1 today, there 
is no doubt that in next few years 
industry will find utility for rotary wing 
aircraft. 


I do think it ortant, how 
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You cant help 2 worker take a Bath! 
By Mr, Friendly 


(The problem of of f-the-job accidents ) 








A worker slips in a tub. . . and crash! 


He's out for weeks and you're out cash. 
But what can you do? You cry in wrath, 
You can't help a man take a shower or bath! 


You can’t keep him wrapped in cotton . . . alas, 
You can't keep a good man under glass. 
And how many workers do you meet 
Who want their hands held ’cross the street? 


How can you cut down off-the-job losses? 
We have a program for workers 'n bosses ... 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 


Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


AMERIGAN MUTUAL -}§ 
CARI) 


HOW To Protecy Your 
INVESTMENT jn PROTECTION 


To he! 
Mutual's nee! this Vital Off-the job 
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a 7 Safe ‘ 
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IMPprove fic ind 
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© 1952, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Group Accident and Health -Hospitalization....Workmens Compensation....Automobile....All Forms Liability Insurance 





As modern as a Microwave Tower... 


that’s cowcrere Constructi 


PORTLAND 


33 W. Grand Ave 


E€hicago 


10 


wr 


As durable as the Allen House... 


Microwave radio-relay towers that take 
television to a large part of America are 
one of the newest uses for concrete. 

The Allen House in Honesdale, Pa. is 
one of the oldest uses of concrete in this 
country. This hotel was built in 1858, 14 
years before portland cement was made 
here, so the cement was imported. 

Because it is versatile and adaptable, 
concrete lends itself to new, modern ap- 
plications like TV towers. And buildings 


like the Allen House show its durability. 


Add the fact that concrete is highly re- 
sistant to such destructive forces as fire, 
storms, quakes, decay, termites and rats 
and that it is low-annual-cost construc- 
tion and you can understand why it is so 
widely used. Today the weight of concrete 
placed each year exceeds the nation’s total 
production of iron, steel, copper, lead, 
zinc, aluminum and other non-ferrous 
metals, brick, tile and lumber combined, 

So whatever you plan to build, choose 
concrete. It is modern, durable, firesafe, 


low-annual-cost construction. 
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Double Trouble 
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Sharpest knives 
turn steer 
into pigskin 


A. L. OHMAN, kiln foreman at 
Norton for 42 years. He is 
responsible for keeping his 
kilns in correct, continuous 
operation — a vital factor in 
maintaining the uniform top 
quality of Norton abrasive 
products, 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 


E. D. HILLIGOSS, Behr- 
Manning Industrial Division 
Manager in Indianapolis, has 
done an outstanding job of 
developing machines that 
make the use of coated 
abrasives more practical and 
economical. 


The gridiron isn’t iron and the football isn’t pig. In the big 
games the pigskin is made of the toughest steer hide, shaved 
to uniform thickness by the sharpest of knives. 

These knives are so thin that 18 of them put together 
are only a half-inch thick. They are kept razor-sharp by 
Norton Grinding Wheels. After the hide has been shaved 
to specification, it is buffed with Behr-Manning Coated 
Abrasives to the finish desired. 

Throughout the whole leather industry you will find 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives and abrasive products 
at work helping to make leather products better. Norton 
and Behr-Manning are the world’s largest manufacturers 
of abrasives and abrasive products. They serve practically 
all other industries too—metal, wood, ceramic, and dozens 
of others. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, refractories, 


grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide grain and 
molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 








Gilaking better products to make other products better 





The Armco steel that puts “gold” on your toast 


A special steel that helps brown toast to an 


even gold — and does it fast — is the newest thing in 


many toasters. 


It's done by toaster-reflectors made of Armco 
\LUMINIzED Steel. ‘This special steel is made for the 


special job of handling heat . . . in kitchen ranges, 


automobile mufflers, room heaters and other products. 


It has a coating of aluminum on steel. ‘The steel 
makes it strong. The aluminum reflects heat 
they resist a combination of heat and corrosion 


much longer than ordinary metals. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION be 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST. 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


Together, 


Armco ALUMINIZED is only one of Armco’s 
Special-Purpose Steels. Wherever you use steel in 
your products, there’s an Armco grade that will 
help you simplify fabrication, improve their appearance 


and prolong service life. 


During more than 37 years of national advertising, 
millions of people have recognized the Armco triangle 
trademark as assurance of basic metal quality in 
m this backlog 


1 


on your 


the products they buy. You can benefit f1 
of sales power by putting the Armco lal 
products. Ask us about using this mark of quality. 
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HERE'S HOW HONEYWELL HELPED 


INSTRUMENTS ARE FAR FASTER than hands 


save valuable research time . . 


high-speed automatic analyses. 


H 


BROWN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


oneywe 


. make possible 


il 


ok ethane 


re am 


H:z WAS running a series of creep tests in a metallurgical 
laboratory. He laboriously measured temperatures and 
strains with manually operated instruments . . . tabulated 
data . . . tediously plotted curves by hand. 


Then he began using Brown instruments to do all the meas- 
uring and data-plotting for him, automatically . . . saving 
his company thousands of scientific man-hours per year. 


Accelerating research is only one of many ways in which 
Brown instruments contribute to industrial progress. Their 
mechanized brainpower helps to reduce costs, improve 
quality, increase production . . . too! 


You can realize such specific benefits, in a hurry . . . by 
having your research, engineering or production executive 
write or call Honeywell for a discussion of advanced 
instrumentation for lab, pilot plant, or full-scale process. 
America lives better—works better—with Honeywell Controls. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., Industrial Division, 
4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Fiat wn Controls 


























PROBLEM... 


. . only one-half of all American 
citizens eligible to vote in the 1948 
presidential election actually went 
to the polls. Just 51.2 per cent, 
to be exact. 


SOLUTION... 


. .. good government can be won 
—and kept—if more voters cast 
ballots on Election Day. It’s not 
merely the action of voting for a 
particular candidate or party. It’s 
the principle of exercising this 
basic right and privilege of citi- 
zenship. 


RESULT... 


. . . you will have federal, state, 
and local governments that truly 
represent the people under our 
form of republic. Remember — 
one out of every two persons 
failed to vote in the last national 
election. Let’s not make that mis- 
take this November. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


. . rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


ee 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 2968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


a 
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The developing boom in business promises to be different from niost 
pickups. 

Practically every major surge of activity in the past meant full capacity 
operations, shortages, and rapidly rising prices. 

But now, even though new records are certain to be set in the coming 
months, these aren’t likely to happen. Here’s why: 


© Industry has been adding plant and equipment at a tremendous clip. 
Even when the peak is reached in the present upswing there will still be 
plenty of room for further production increases. 

¢ The combination of vastly higher capacity and only a limited increase 
in production will keep shortages at a minimum throughout most of the 
economy. 

¢ Prices, which usually move upward early in any pickup, have stub- 
bornly refused to run true to form. 


In the background, however, the stage is being set for at least a little 
more inflation. 

While prices did not move much in the past year, wages have been 
rising steadily. Hourly earnings of manufacturing workers went up about 
4% in the period. Industry will be very lucky if wages increase no more 
than that in the next year. 

* 

Deficit spending will be helping to pump up the economy for the first 
time since the end of the war. 

The government’s administrative budget went into the red in four of 
the six postwar years. But the cash budget—the real factor in inflation— 
didn’t do so badly. 

The only postwar year in which the government paid out more than it 
took in was 1949—and the cash deficit then was only $1.3-billion. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 the government will be spending 
at least $4-billion more than it receives from cash receipts. 

+ 

If prices are going to rise, usually the money supply has to expand. 
Right now, currency in circulation and bank deposits are growing at a 
rapid rate. 

As long as the increase in funds is matched by a corresponding gain 
in production there is no push against prices. 

But the money supply has been increasing even while industrial output 
was only jogging along. 

. e 

The swelling total of bank loans will help push the money supply to 
new and much higher peaks. ; 

Lending by banks to business and agriculture has already passed the 
Christmas peak of last year. Seasonal expansion, if it follows the pattern 
of 1950 and 1951, would boost the total to over $23-billion by the holidays. 

In 1951 the peak stood at $21.6-billion. The top for 1950—after the 
tremendous Korean expansion—was just under $18-billion. 


That post-defense spending dip you’ve been hearing about may or 
not come along on schedule. Any estimate that far in the future is no m 
than a wild stab in the dark. 
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But no matter how cloudy the distant future is, practically every eco- 

nomic indicator shows a good deal of strength right now. 
o 

A breakdown of the government spending figures shows that a healthy 
slice of defense business is still on the books. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization says that of the $129-billion author- 
ized for the military since Korea, only about $41-billion has actually been 
spent. 

o 

Construction, which has been one of the main props under the postwar 
boom, is still going great. 

Total construction in September was $3.1-billion—down a fraction 
from the record set in August. But it was still $178-million over a year ago. 


a 
One of the important items to watch in the construction totals is 
the amount being spent on industrial buildings. When capital spending 
turns down, it will be reflected in the number of new plants being started. 
But no major wobbles have showed up yet. 
. 
There had been a gradual dip in private industrial construction since last 
February—not much, but just enough to make you keep your eyes open. 
But in September private industrial construction reversed its direction 
—even in the face of steel shortages. It is now running along at a rate of 
$188-million a month—off only 10% from last year. 


ae 
Public industrial building has leveled off lately at a peak not much 
below private industry’s total. 
In September the government put up $162-million worth of plant. A 
year ago it was $103-million. In September, 1950, it was only $23-million. 
e 
Chalk up another milestone: Unemployment in September went down 
to 1.4-million—the lowest point since World War II days. 
Good weather has to take the credit for the dip. Agricultural employ- 
ment went up by an unusual 600,000 workers in the month. 
Nonfarm employment took its usual seasonal dip as youngsters flocked 
back to the nation’s schools. 
* 
Good weather has improved the outlook for the drought-hit cotton crop. 
The hot, dry weather in August caused a drop of about 900,000 in the 
1952-53 crop estimate. The yield was figured at about 13.9-million bales. 
The near perfect growing season in September helped bolster the short 
crop. 
Cotton production is now estimated at 14.4-million bales—up 500,000 
in the month. 
The extra fiber comes in handy. Next year’s carryover will be smaller 
than average. 
* 
Even though department store sales have been no great shakes, 
merchants are wistfully hopeful. 
The backlog of the merchandise they want shows the best year-to-year 
gains since March, 1951. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 11, 1952, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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American Blower Heating Coils check winter's 
icy hand. 


They're quality-built. All tubing is helically 
wound with copper or aluminum fins in three 
standard spacings (see above). Coil casings 
are made of heavy galvanized steel; headers 
are of die-formed steel. 


Whether you need coils for blast heating, zone 
reheating or whether you want return bend 


coils or coils for modulated steam control 





youll find the size and type that best fits your 
needs in the American Blower line. Write for 
further data. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN sIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raotator & Standard Savitarp <orroeanon 


Type S Steam Coil for normal blast heat- 
ing. Tested and guaranteed for operation 
with steam up to 200 lbs. gauge pressure 


< * and 450°F temperature. Die-formed 
ey : an | 

meee tube support protects tubes. Write for 
AMERICAN ’ BLO vv ER Bulletin B-1218. 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING FQUIPMENT 


Sewing home and imdustyy ~~ »»» 


TANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * ACME CABINETS * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOWLERS * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Serting new stendarde of record-keeping 


efficiency tn these famous companies 


Bunwoughs Mierohilming 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY 


The production of millions of bottle caps a day at 
Crown requires the most modern and efficient manu- 
facturing methods. Similar requirements for its office 
practices led to the installation of Burroughs Micro- 
filming as an efficient, safe, 

space-saving method of pre- 

serving vital office records. 





ALLEN-BRADLEY COMPANY 


The necessity of finding an economical method of filing 
its records caused the Allen-Bradley ¢ ompany to con- 
sider and adopt microfilming. using Bell & Howell equip- 
ment sold and serviced by Burroughs. The company 
has found that it not only has saved space for other vital 
needs, but also has made the microfilmed material 
more easily accessible than it was in its original form. 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELI 
RECORDER — Hig t reduction 
‘ ratio and 8-mm exposures on L6-mm 
Burroughs film provide more fil mages —cut 
film costs. Choice of full film width, 





half width (running images down one 
side of film, up the ther) and 
simultaneous recording of document 


fronts and backs 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


Speed, film economy, image clarity, choice of reduction 
ratios—all are important when a large volume of dif- 
ferent kinds of records is to be microfilmed. At United 
States Steel, these requirements are being met by 
Burroughs Microfilming in a program of storage space 
reduction and record security involving accounts pay- 
able checks, pension checks, insurance record cards, 
accounts payable invoices, and remittance advices. 





SHARP AND DOHME, INCORPORATED 


This leading ethical drug manufacturer adopted micro- 
filming as a necessary means of protecting important 
company records and to release much needed space for 
other company operations. The Beli & Howell micro- 
filming equipment distributed by Burroughs was 
selected as being best suited for these purposes, 


For new, important savings in operating and material costs .. . 
I Pe I Ce 


for greater flexibility . .. more and more leading organizations are 


turning to Burroughs Microfilming. Here is the tried and tested 


method of safeguarding vital business records of all types 


efficiently and economically. And with Burroughs Microfilming. 


space requirements are cut to a minimum. This modern 


Bell & Howell equipment—sold and serviced by Burroughs— 


requires no special training to operate, is extra-fast, saves time 


and money. Get the full story from your Burroughs man, soon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Who backs the packs? "iggy | 222 a 


ecmeet 
8 se ane 
comers Tesecess 
crearerres 


Read how banks help you 
get your favorite cigarettes 





enteneee 
USGETT A vERS TOBACCO CO 





HE Indian Brave who twisted corn 

husks around dried tobacco leaf 
and tailor-made the first cigarette 
had a revolutionary idea. 

But he wore no eagle feather for 
enterprise, and it took generations of 
astute Americans to organize ciga- 
rette making into a going home- 
grown business. 

Banks? 

Well, they began to “back the CIGARETTES 
packs” as soon as the tobacco men Ee 
proved that the public was ready to = 
pay for factory-rolled cigarettes. 

So, today, bank loans help finance ; ; al ‘ {| , . a 
the cigarette industry from planting HERAT TAREYTOW 2 oo ot ' yavalier 
tobacco to packaging and retailing creanerres . CIGARETTES 
your favorite brand. 

You see, it’s competitive banking’s 
job to make loans— to put the com- 
munity’s idle money to work wher- WINGS 
ever, whenever and however it will Cok Sp Cloagerres 
do the most good and earn the fairest MODERN SIZE 
profit. , Kine aus + penpect stomp 

In the cigarette business—or any i = 
other business made successful by i} 
public demand—bank money at work TT MILD AND SATISFYING 
results in work for men and women, } 
fair returns for investors, and prog- 


ress for the whole nation. ; 

Chase National Bank is proud of aman. 

the part it is playing in American ib TES 
iT iS AROMA 
Less COT™E 


progress. 
MAURIE CORK 
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nceCorp.) 


j VIRGINIA ROUNDS 


Benson & Hedges 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) _ , . *247.1 +246.7 2422 231.9 173.1 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,17 2,195 2,093 2,035 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 337 141,228 111,095 112,868 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in . thousands) $48,062 $43,062 $91,067 $50,421 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7, 7,624 7,324 7,156 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). . ‘ 6,507 6,442 6,338 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ,67 +1,930 372 1,856 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 427.2 428.4 465.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 269. 269.2 268.7 319.7 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) j 344.7 350.1 358.4 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) — : 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.13l¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42. $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.) Eve 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.47 $2.42 $2.38 $2.41 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten — ated markets, Ib.) ane 38.18¢ 38.36¢ 39.45¢ 36.62¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.)............ : ‘ ; $2.00 $2.00 N.A. $2.50 $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks . 2,2 52,275 517 +#45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ‘ ; 532 75,188 71,223 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks eawean d 21,606 21,017 20,171 ++9,221 
U. S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... ....... fk 31,685 31,932 30,878 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ’ 24,857 24,816 25,030 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK es aa = on 


Average 
Employment (in millions) ic haods cnoos s September. . . 62.3 62.4 61.6 55.2 
Unemployment (in millions) September . 1.4 1.4 1.6 2.3 
Manufacturers’ inventories (scasonally adjusted, in billions) August a $42.7 $42.1 $40.6 $21.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) August.... $9,335 $9,439 $10,074 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... . . ..August............. $17,284 $17,810 $19,429 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct. 4. N.A. Not available, * Revised 
+#Estimate (BW —Jud.12°47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK... 


GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER MOBILIZATION levels as kid brother of Dept. of Justice antitrusters, 
off? It is scheduled to reach a peak next pushes projects aimed at boosting its stature. p. 31 





Europe’s car makers came out to sell, not just 
Six different agencies are trying to forecast the to show, at this year’s PARIS AUTO SHOW. p. 32 
effects that will have on business. ......... p. 28 


Government sets bigger goals for the ' 
Defense planners are thinking about a new metal” —TITANIUM. 
mobilization program after this one . 29 


STALIN'S new policy: no shooting war in the near SPECIAL REPORT: 

future, but a new—and perhaps more deadly— Business Week reports to executives on the next 

kind of cold war ’ phase of FOREIGN AID. How much, and what 
kind of assistance will be needed to close the 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, tired of its role 





BUSINESS ABROAD: time project—is ten years old and 


going strong errr. wo) 
JAPANESE VOTERS rout commu- a 
nism, approve close Western ties t Marketing Briefs ............ p. 142 


for the time being p. 164 eens: Coins 


Figures of the Week . 
Business Abroad Briefs p. 166 | Washington Outlook THE MARKETS: 


Local Business Money is hard to borrow, so BOND 
WOOLGROWERS worry—and push International Outlook ......... DEMAND is still dropping p. 156 
for higher tariffs ‘ p. 167 cep? 

Personal Business H he SUMMER RALLY 
Stable, resource-rich PERU looks The Trend = me — 


good to investors.... <er oo 
CANADA: Big insurance companies stop scorn. PRODUCTION: 
: ing loans on WOODLANDS. .p. 154 ; 
U.S.-Canadian NORTHWEST is one : Teamwork replaces the lone experi 
economic unit, so businessmen for- Finance Briefs .............. p. 134 menter in the RESEARCH lab.p. 43 
get frontiers p. 84 . TRANSISTORS, tougher than vacuum 
— p. 90 INSTITUTIONS: tubes, move towards mass produc 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSN. _ tion »* 
The first pipeline between AL- knows how to give advice that gets Whirlpool Corp. has a VARIABLE 
BERTA’S OIL fields and British ae Serer a SPEED CONVEYOR for production 
Columbia will pass the halfway line painting p. 48 


on ae ee p92 LABOR: Air Force develops SPACE SUITS 


Ent EAR t - r i ide pilo 4 

calling - gots oe oa How are unions developing TO- me eee gee: «- ais 
: ; i : 7 co 

approves joint mail order opera- MORROW’'S LEADERS? ....p. 172 Production Briefs p9 es 0562 Te 


tions rere INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER’S la . 
bor troubles pile up.... p. 174 NEW PRODUCTS: ........ p. 
EDUCATION: Railroad brotherhoods and em- New Products 


Radcliffe gives WOMEN MANAGE- _ Ployers battle over the UNION 
MENT training p. 70 SHOP -+++++--P 175° REGIONS: 
PORTABLE How CHICAGO & _ EASTERN 
ILLINOIS R.R. tell its story to 17 


unions 








San Diego moves its 


SCHOOLS ree e 


Tax problem: the area all around 
MODESTO, CALIF., is growing, but 


the city limits aren't : p. 18 


: Labor Brief . 

FINANCE: a ye A TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAY 
Jittery Wall Streeters switch to puts a lonesome desert town on the 
UTILITIES just in case ..p. 144 MARKETING: roadmaps ....... p. 
Admiral Corp. gets a going-over by SHOPPING CENTERS start remaking 
the New York Society of Security the retail picture - 124 TAXES: 

ARALYS3S p. 150 Imports spur U.S. SEWING MA- Congressional study of tax INEQUI 
Watch LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS. CHINE industry to big promo- TIES may someday mean a break 
They may be good growth-stock Sone .. : - 130 for individuals compared with busi 
bets _ p. 152 ADVERTISING COUNCIL—a war ness p. 98 
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TOUGH NYLON SEWS UP A SHOE PROBLEM 


Perhaps nylon’s performance in shoe 


The manufacturer of these children’s 
shoes had a serious return problem. 
His retailers were sending back several 
dozen pairs every month because the 
shoes were coming apart at the seams 
after as little as 6 to 8 weeks’ wear. The 
manufacturer switched to thread of 
Du Pont nylon fibers. Since then, not 
one pair of shoes has been returned 


because of thread failure. 


Nvlon’s combination of strength and 
elasticity is what makes shoes stitched 
with nylon thread stand up so much 
better to the scuffing a child gives them. 
Nylon resists deterioration from mil- 
dew, fungus, body acids and moisture 
that weaken ordinary thread. Nylon 
doesn’t act as a wick either, bringing 
moisture from wet pavements and pud- 
dies into the shoe. 


Because thread made of nylon fibers 


is finer, though stronger, than ordinary 
thread, it doesn’t need as big a hole— 
the leather is practically at its original 
strength at the stitches. Nylon thread 
buries itself in the leather better than 
ordinary thread—is less exposed to 
wear. It keeps seams tighter, yet still 
permits the shoe to flex comfortably 


when worn. 


Nylon is now being used in a wid 
variety of products—industrial filters, 


fishing nets, rope, and many others. 


thread will suggest a way you might 
use this versatile Du Pont fiber to solve 
your sewing problem, make a new prod- 


uct... or improve an old one. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nilon Textile Fibers in 
Industry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in in- 
Write for your copy. Tell us 
Address Tex- 
tile Fibers Department, Room 4423-B-10, 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


dustry today. 


your fabric or fiber problems 
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SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


vive oF 


Du Pont fibers are planned for better living 


NYLON 
ACETATE 
ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 
RAYON 
DACRON* 
polyester fiber 


*ou PONT 
TRADE-MARKS 
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“We want speed at any price 
»-- yet we use the cheapest air service !” 


—Richard E, Crowe, President, Globe Electrotype Company 


‘We ship electrotypes to publications 
all over the country—from 30 to 300 in 
a single day. That's a lot of deadlines! 

“We've made it a rule to specify Air 
I xpre SS. 

When Air Express started in 1927, 
we were among its first customers. 
We've used it ever since. And, in all 
that time, we've NEVER HAD ONE 
SINGLE KICK on an Air Express 
shipment! That's quite a record, and 
I've checked it with our people here. 


We've tested other air services. Air 
Express is consistently faster and more 
dependable. AND COSTS LESS! On 
most of our shipments, Air Express 
rates are the /owest, by a few cents to 
several dollars. Those differences add 
up to thousands of dollars in a year's 
shipping. 

“I would advise anyone who is con- 
fused about shipping claims to test Air 
Express and keep a record of results. It 

onvinced us.”’ 


“SAP HOPES 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 
1952—our 25th year of service 
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of the economy is reaching its peak” 
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Dete: Dept. of Commerce; susimess weex Estimates. 


The Big Question: After Mobilization... 


There's an odd—and perhaps decep 
tive—tone to the news this week. It’s 
a tone of peacefulness. And for busi 
nessmen, that tone is closely tied to the 
curve of the chart above. Notice thesc 
events: 

¢ In Moscow, Stalin is laving out 
a foreign policy (page 30) that involves 
a new kind of cold war—tough but con 
siderably farther from a hot war than 
what we have seen so far. 

¢ In Paris, Frenchmen are throng 
ing into an auto show (page 32) that, 
for the first time since the war, has the 
feel of peacetime business. It is offer 
ing cars designed to appeal to them and 
that they can buy with some hope of 
carly delivery. 


¢ And in Washington, planners— 
civilian and militarv—are looking at the 
wav the curve of U.S. mobilization is 
swinging toward its peak and are be 
ginning to wonder what happens next 
what happens to the military establish 
ment when present schedules are run 
off, and what happens to the economy 
of new munitions program. 
loday U.S. military spending is run 
ning at an annual rate of about $52-bil 
lion. It will rise steadily in the new year 
ind peak at an annual rate around $56 
billion or $57-billion by next summer 
Washington expects a plateau of mili 
tarv spending stretching out for mavbe 
another vear. But it’s elementary that 
when such an important economic force 


settles to a constant rather than a rising 
level it ceases to put any new drive be 
hind the boom. 

So there are questions in the minds of 
government people: What will the pla- 
tceau do to business and employment? 
What's to be done about any down 
turn? 

The civilian defense agencies’ pre 
occupation with these questions shows 
up in this week’s report on the state 
of mobilization. In the regular govern- 
ment agencies and in private planning 
organizations economists are beginning 
to chart out the business obstacles 
ahead, and some solutions. 

For a look at their thinking, turn the 
page 
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POP-FLIGHI 


ANALYSTS like Carl Amdt of the Council of Economic 


Advisers, Howard Myers (center) of the Committee for 


Economic Development, and H. B. McCoy, head of the new Office of Distribution, will take a hand in problems that keep economists . . . 


1. Worrying: After Mobilization. . . 
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ployment and what now seems likely 
will be the measure of the problem the 
nation will be facing. Some $10-billion 
of the current spending for new capac- 
ity represents defense expansion. But 
this program was 50% complete last 
June, and most of the rest should be in 
place by December, 1953. As a result, 
capital spending could drop as much 
as 35%. 

Another problem that may show up: 
What new markets can the farmer find 
to replace the foreign buyers who will 
shortly be getting their cotton, wheat, 
and tobacco from non-dollar areas? 

But the Commerce survey will focus 
especially on the problems of distribu- 
tion. The department has already set 
up a new Office of Distribution, headed 
by H. B. McCoy, a department career 
man. McCoy's principal job will be 
to help business with its marketing 
problems. 

e Another Angle—The council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers will concentrate on 
remedial programs. It has already as- 
signed its newest member, Robert C. 
Turner, to concentrate on the problems 
of the post-emergency period. Turner, 
a professor of economics from Indiana, 
has been in and out of the government 
for the past 10 years, recently as a con- 
sultant on the government’s synthetic 
rubber disposal program. He is said to 
believe that business should have the 
first crack at handling a downtown, if 
any develops. But if unemplovment 
should approach 5-million, Turner 
knows full well that the government 
would take a hand with a program in- 
cluding tax cuts, easier credit, more gen 
erous homebuying terms, and public 
works. 

e In the Field—Here’s a rundown on 
some of the other planning agencies 
and the kind of look-aheads they have 
in the works: 

e The Committee for Economic 
Development will have its own experts 
make recommendations, once Com 
merce publishes its findings. 

e The National Planning Assn. 
survey will look ahead to 1960, lay out 
dimensions of the cconomy and suggest 
a series of policies for maintaining full 
emplovment (page 194). 

e The Joint Congressional Com 
mittee on the Economic Report is con 
centrating on such things as how to 
stimulate private investment and hou 
ing demand. 

e The Twentieth Century Fund 
is planning to update J. Frederick Dew 
hurst’s monumental studv of 1947 on 
America’s Needs and Resources. The 
survey will look ahead to 1960, and 
differ from others in that it will assume 
full emplovment, then explore the im 
plications of this assumption. It will 
also look into the problems of privat 
investment, agricultural production, and 
resource development. 
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2. Arms: More Mobilization . . . 


One of the first problems the new 
President must come to grips with next 
year is what to do about mobilization. 

Current major goals of the arms 
buildup are in sight. Within three 
years we'll have completed virtually all 
the industrial plant we're now building 
to turn out weapons and allied products. 
But by early next spring, we'll have 
enough capacity to keep arms deliveries 
on present schedules, turn out civilian 
goods at the top 1952 rates, and still 
have plant and raw materials to spare. 
¢ Two-Horned Dilemma—There’s no 
wailable as to the propor- 
tions of this excess productive capacity 

except that it will be substantial. That 
poses two pressing problems for Wash- 
economic, the 
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In his quarterly report to President 
Truman last weck, Fowler said “It’s not 
just a question of what can we afford 
tor national security. It is also can we 
afford not to do whatever is necessary 
for our security?” Before he gives up 
his post on Dec. 31, he will plump for 
(1) a new round of industrial expansion 
to produce the weapons needed for a 
major war; (2) a speedup of weapons 
production; and (3) a more limited in- 
crease in production of urgent civilian 
items like schools, roads, and hospitals 
¢ War Specials—The kind of new in 
dustrial expansion Fowler wants would 
be materials and plant that have had 
little function in civilian economy—such 
as for the development of new sources 
of high-temperature alloying metals and 
for turning out peculiarly military 
shapes of more common metals 

Fowler would equip this plant with 
the special machine tools and machin- 
crv they would need in in the 
event of war And he would keep 
them operating, at least part-time, to 
keep the machinery in good condition 

Iowler and his crew hope to get most 
of the additional plant by 
five-vear amortization privileges, 
term defense contracts, and other gov- 
ernment assistance. All else failing, 
they would ask Congress to O.K. fed- 
eral installation of facilities at existing 
private plants 
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STALIN UNDER PRESSURE IS... 


Taking a New Line 


The threat of an early, all-out war 
between Russia and the U.S. is fading. 
You can see this in the forcign 
policy line Stalin has laid down for the 


mecting im 


new 


Communist Congress now 

Moscow 
Not that Stalin is planning on peace- 
ful coexistence with U.S. On the con- 
trary, the Sovict dictator is set to wage 
i new kind of cold war against the 
st: The U.S. will still be Enemy 
No. 1. Russia will go on building its 
irmed forces. But time, military 
ion doesn’t enter the 


this 
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week, then, looks like an his- 
turning point in relations between 


The 


the world’s two great 


yhase of U.S.-Russian rivalry that  be- 
gan at the nd of World War II has 
ended. Now, a new phase begins 

¢ Middle Man—What Stalin hopes to 
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will stand between Russia and the U. S. 
He'll do this, if he can, by exploiting 
the economic troubles of the Western 
world (Special Report, p. 106), splitting 
coalition built up by the 
United States. His bag of tricks will 
include a of tempting trade 
offers to Japan, Britain, and perhaps 
ittempts to revive Sovict 
with the Western Eu 
ropean nations; and offers of full Com 
munist party support for 
tralist governments 

e Changing Wind—This is a far crv 
from the policy Stalin followed between 
1946 and 1950. During that period, 
when the Cominform was born, he 
tried first to take over Western Europe 
by insurrection and civil war—backed 
up bv the threat of Red Army interven 
tion. When the U.S. Marshall Plan 
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are that these tactics will be flexible, 
especially in Western Europe. One 
month there may be tempting trade 
offers; the next month, veiled threats. 
One day Moscow will play on French 
fears of Germany; the next day, on the 
German desire for unity. 

You can make a good case that a 
truce in Korea would fit the new line. 
It would make the third camp idea 
look more attractive in Europe. People 
would question—even more than they 
do now—the need for carrying a big 
armament burden. Probably, though, 
Moscow isn’t ready to play this card 
just now. 

* Political Line—On the political front, 
there’s already a new Communist line 
in Europe. Fire-cating party leaders in 
France, who specialized in fomenting 
political strikes, have now been tossed 
out. You can expect France’s Com- 
munist-dominated trade union federa- 
tion (CGT) to accept almost any de- 
mand from the Catholic and Socialist 
unions—just so it can get support for 
the Reds’ new “national united front.” 

This won’t be merely a repetition of 
the “popular front’’ policy of the 1930s, 
or of the early postwar period. Now, the 
French Communists are ready to work 
with anyone who opposes economic and 
military ties with the U.S. Moscow 
might even back such a policy with an 
offer of a compromise settlement in 
Indo-China. 

In Britain, the Communist Party will 
cuddle up to the Bevanites, who are op- 
posed to both rearmament and close 
ties with the U.S. What this means, in 
general, is that the British Reds will try 
to pull a good part of the Labor Party 
into a third camp. At the same time, 
Moscow is sure to renew the kind of 
trade offers that were made to the Brit- 
ish at the Moscow Economic Confer- 
ence last April. 

In Italy, the Russian goal will be to 

defeat Premier de Gasperi’s center coali- 
tion in next vear’s elections. It would 
be a success for Moscow’s new policy 
if the elections produced an even three- 
way split between the Communists, the 
Fascists, and de Gasperi’s party. 
e The U.S. Problem—These new de- 
velopments worry Washington more 
than anything Moscow has done since 
the Chinese marched into Korea. 

Even before the new Soviet line took 
shape, U.S. officials were afraid eco- 
nomic disunity was weakening the 
North Atlantic Alliance. Now, thev 
feel, it’s more important than ever to 
pull the West together economically. 

At the same time, the free world has 
to keep its military guard up. As Wash- 
ington sees it, there would be no per- 
centage in weakening defenses for the 
purpose of gaining economic ground. 
That would merelv give Stalin the signal 
to shift back to his first-phase cold war 
tactics. 
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FTC Starts Feeling Its Oats 


The commission is tired of being a poor relative of the 
Justice Department's antitrusters. It's working on several proj- 
ects to boost its stature. 


For years, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been the baby brother of 
the Justice Department's Antitrust Di- 
vision. Now there are signs that FTC 
wants to grow up. It’s striving for more 
stature in the business world—followed, 
it hopes, by a boost in funds from Con- 
gress. 
¢ Coming of Age—Hre are some of the 
things FTC has been doing to gain 
these ends: 

e Last weck, it struck out at two 
liquor companics—Distillers Corp.-Sea- 
grams, Ltd., and Schenley Industries, 
Inc.—for conspiring with their own sub- 
sidiaries against competition. This is a 
brand new line of attack for FTC, in- 
volves a relatively new point of law. It 
could conceivably be used against other 
industries in the future. 

¢ A few davs before that, President 
Truman had handed FTC a new proj- 
ect: to look into the reasons why con- 
sumer goods cost so much. This could 
become a regular feature like the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index. 
It would put FTC in the spotlight regu- 
larly, instead of sporadically as in the 
past. 

e As another means of getting pub- 
licity, some FTC men are pushing the 
idea that the commission hold con- 
gressional-type public hearings to air 
unsavory trade practices. 

¢ Paralleling its new line of attack 
on the liquor outfits, FTC has also 
started to take aim at interlocking di- 
rectorships (BW —Sep.6°52,p134). This 
isn’t a new point of law, but it’s one 
that FTC studiously ignored for almost 
40 vears. . 
¢ The Liquor Story—FTC’s case 
against Scagrams and Schenley may 
mean headaches for other big com- 
panies. What FTC is saving, in effect, 
is this: A company and its subsidiaries 
must observe antitrust laws just as much 
as a group of separate companies. 

Acting on that basis, FTC has ac- 
cused each liquor outfit of ganging up 
with its subsidiaries, fixing prices and 
hindering the operations - competi- 
tors. “For example,” the commission 
says, “respondent Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc. (Seagrams subsidiary) pro- 
duces a blended whiskev under the 
brand name Scagrams 7 Crown... . It 
is sold to and distributed and sold by 
respondent Scagram Distillers Corp. 
(also a Seagrams subsidiary).” 

These subsidiarv outfits, FTC savs, 
“discussed and conferred with one an- 
other, exchanging information bv corre- 


spondence and otherwise” for the pur- 
pose of fixing prices and conditions of 
sale. 

The commission has also accused 
Seagrams and Schenley of buying and 
merging with competing outfits, and of 
cutting competitors off fron sources of 
supply. 
¢ Cost-of-Products Index—While barg- 
ing into this new field of law, FCC has 
been looking around for other ways of 
building up its muscle. Right at hand, 
and well suited for the purpose, has 
been Truman’s request that it probe 
into consumer spade prices. 

The President himself sces this job 
as merely a one-shot proposition. He 
wants FCC to break this year’s prices 
down, commodity by commodity—find 
out how much of the consumer's dol- 
lar goes to the manufacturer, how much 
to the distributor, how much to trans- 
portation, and so on down to the re- 
tailer. When FCC has done that, as 
far as Truman is concerned, the com- 
mission can forget about it. 

But FCC men have other ideas. Why 
not, they argue, make this a regular 
yearly or half-vearly job, like Labor’s 
cost-of-living index? It would bring 
FCC some much-needed publicity, im- 
prove its standing in the public eve. 
Further, one official thinks, it “would 
enable cach company to compare its 
costs with the costs of other industry 
members of similar size. It would help 
investors judge the soundness of a par- 
ticular company.” 
¢ Public Hearings—Another innovation 
FCC would like to introduce is the 
public hearing on trade practice misde- 
meanors. John Carson, one of FCC’s 
five commissioners, is the cheerleader 
for this school of thought. 

He’s backed up by fellow-commis- 
sioner Lowell B. Mason. Since 1945, 
Mason has argued for “wholesale clean- 
ups,” with a minimum of court litiga- 
tion. One of the ideas he has promoted 
has been the trade practice conference, 
where FCC men and industry represen- 
tatives get together and talk over com- 
mon problems. 

Both Mason and Carson figure the 
public hearing would be a more efficient 
operation than case-by-case squabblings 
in court. With a public hearing, FCC 
could pick on one malpractice—say in- 
timidation of retailers—and haul every 
guilty company to the witness stand in 
one fell swoop. The procedure would 
save time and money, put the commis- 
sion in the limelight. 
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Result: Mass-market equipment like Germar 
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Sports cars, as always, were the glamor girls] 


European Autc 
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andard makes like French Peugeot (left) and Jaguar have a new competitor—$8,000 Spanish Pegaso. 


Makers Woo Buyers in Paris 
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(Story starts on page 32) 


The thousands of Frenchmen who 
jammed the 39th Paris auto show in the 
Grand Palais had a bright, fresh gleam 
in their eyes. This year, for the first 
time since the war, a Frenchman with 
a pocketful of francs had his pick of the 
new models shown off by automakers 
from seven countrics—without the 
dreary prospect of waiting a year or two 
for delivery in most cases. 

This doesn’t mean that the postwar 
European sellers’ market for autos is 
through, or that a prospective buyer still 
doesn't have to have plenty of cash for 
a foreign-made car, and plenty of pa- 
tience if he wants a French one. 
¢ Catching Up—All foreign cars are 
tagged with a French customs duty of 
more than 50%. That means a Ger- 
man Volkswagen that an American can 
buy for about $1,200 still costs a 
Frenchman 790,000 frances, or $2,259. 
A Fiat runs just over the equivalent of 
$3,000. What makes these cars attrac- 
tive, even so, is that a Frenchman can 
get immediate delivery on a Fiat and 
one-month delivery on a Volkswagen. 
Renaults, on the other hand, sell for 
$1,000 to $1,500, but Renault can’t 
promise delivery in less than eight 
months. 
¢ U.S. Influence—Few startling design 
changes showed up, but there was 
plenty to intrigue the shopper. The 
1,300 or so exhibits included everything 
from the tiny, 4-hp. Renault to cus- 
tom-made convertibles and limousines— 
with commercial vehicles, accessories, 
motorcycles, and scooters thrown in. 

What innovations did show up 
smacked strongly of Detroit. The sleek 
lines, built-in radios, and window de- 
frosters, long familiar to Americans, 
were general for the first time. Euro- 
pean builders famous for small flashy 
sports models are invading American 
territory with larger, more comfortable 
cars. 
¢ Holding Their Own—The sports-car 
builder, like Jaguar, Alfa, Romeo, met a 
serious new challenge this year in a 
comparative newcomer. The Spanish 
Pegaso, an $8,000 speedy, two-seater, 
turned out to be one of the slickest cars 
in the show. Pegaso goes into produc- 
tion in January with deliveries promised 
soon after. 

The sports-car builders held their 
own, however. In fact, their far from 
incidental showing is indicated by the 
big effect the sports car is having on 
American auto makers. At least two 
American producers have sports models 
in the works. Nash Motors will manu- 
facture a sports car something like its 
lightweight NXI, an _ experimental 
model it exhibited throughout the coun- 
try two years ago. And Buick’s Skylark 
sports car will be produced in limited 
volume next vear. 
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New Goals for a New Metal 


The government hopes to push development of 
titanium as far in the next five years as aluminum went in its 
first 50. But there are still some big problems. 


Development of titanium, the new 
“wonder metal,” stands today just about 
where aluminum development stood at 
the turn of the century—on the starting 
line. From here on, government offi- 
cials hope, the wonder metal will show 
some speed that will make aluminum 
look like a tortoise. Washington is 
making plans to push titanium devel- 
opment “as far in the next five years 
as aluminum went in its first 50.” 

The planners had originally hoped to 
boost output of the new metal from 
1952’s 2,000 tons a year to 10,000 by 
1955. But now Defense Production 
Administration is looking for at least 
22,000 tons a vear by 1956. 

All this is for a metal that costs $5 
to $15 per Ib. today. There’s going to 
be some fierce competition among com- 
panies that are producing it. Partly, the 
race will be to see who can produce the 
most. More important, it will be to see 
who can produce titanium the cheapest. 
¢ Charms—The new metal resists cor- 
rosion as well as stainless steel, but it’s 
42% lighter. It’s harder and more cor- 
rosion-resistant than aluminum; and 
pound for pound, it’s stronger. Its 
toughness lets it take mechanical shock 
and abrasion better than many of the 
finest allov steels. 

For these reasons, titanium is in high 
demand—especially for military uses. 
Right now, it’s so scarce that it’s being 
used only for top-priority jobs—jet cn- 
gine parts, and the like. In the future, 
though, engineers predict uses like 
these: 

Aircraft: in structural parts and en- 
gines, replacing weaker or heavier metal 
like aluminum, steel, or magnesium. 

Ordnance: particularly in airborne 
and mobile types of gun, where the 
lighter the metal is, the better. 

Shipping: in parts that are up against 
corrosive brine, such as_ propellers, 
shafts, and outer plating. 
¢ Problems—As an ore, titanium is 
plentiful; in fact, it’s the ninth most 
abundant clement in the earth’s crust. 
But not much of it has been dug up so 
far, for these reasons: 

e No one has yet developed a 
method for refining the ore either 
quickly or cheaply. All present output 
comes from the so-called Kroll process, 
named after William J. Kroll, a Luxem- 
bourg metallurgist. The Kroll process 
refines the ore in tiny batches. It’s slow 
and expensive. 

¢ When titanium is molten or 
even merely hot, it has a frustrating 


eagerness to combine chemically with 
whatever it touches—the crucible it’s 
in, or even the air around it. This 
creates impurities in the finished metal. 
Metallurgists haven’t yet found a prac- 
tical way to prevent this trouble. 

e Since the metal is comparatively 
new to engineers, they still know little 
about working it—drawing, casting, ma- 
chining, or welding 
e Experimental Stage—There are now 
about 40 companies in the fiercely 
competitive race to come up with a 
cheap, workable titanium refining proc- 
ess. Among these are Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., Dow Chemical Co., 
Monsanto Chemical Co 

But these outfits are keeping pro- 
duction on a small scale. Neither thev, 
nor the government itself, want to sink 
much money into expansion this early 
in the game. They're afraid that by 
the time they get their plants geared 
up to full-scale output, someone will in- 
vent a cheap refining method that will 
make the Kroll process obsolete 
e Interim Production—Meanwhile, the 
government is trying to keep output 
up while experimentation goes on. To 
lure companies into commercial pro- 
duction with the Kroll process, Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency is offer- 
ing all kinds of inducements: (1) a 
cash advance to help build up plant 
and equipment, (2) option of repay- 
ment in metal instead of cash, (3) quick 
tax write-off privileges, and (4) cancel- 
lation of debt in case the Kroll process 
becomes obsolete before the contract 
expires. 

DMPA has signed up two companies 
on this basis—Titanium Metals Corp. 
(jointly owned subsidiary of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. and National Lead 
Co.) and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 
¢ Civilian Demand—Almost all the de- 
mand for titanium right now comes 
from military Since this is a 
period of defense buildup, the military 
can’t wait. That’s why production is 
going ahead despite staggeringly high 
production costs 

Still, according to the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, civilian de- 
mand may multiply as much as 15 times 
by 1975, even if costs don’t drop much 
by then. If titanium prices do drop— 
sav to 75¢ a lb., competitive with stain- 
less steel shect at 40¢ and aluminum 
at 20¢—total demand for the new metal 
mav eventually hit 2-million tons a 
year. 


users 
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A man who 
can help you 
get STEEL! 


In these days of great demand, the help of an 
experienced steel man is especially valuable. Did 
you realize that the services of such a man are 
available to you without cost or obligation? This 
man is your Ryerson steel service representative—a 
specialist in getting available steel to you quickly. 

He cannot make steel, of course, but he does have 
up-to-the-minute information on our stocks at his 
finger tips. He does have years of steel experience 
that often enables him to recommend practical 
alternates when the steel you need is not on hand. 
And he does know every phase of Ryerson service 
from testing for quality to dependable delivery, in- 
cluding heat treating, sawing, shearing, flame cutting 
or otherwise preparing steel to your particular 
requirements. 

He represents, and has the wholehearted support 
of, the largest steel-service organization in the world. 
Working closely with him are Ryerson engineers, 
metallurgists — authorities on carbon, alloy and 
stainless steels — ready for quick cooperation on 
unusual problems. 

While we have thousands of tons of steel on hand 
for immediate shipment, it is spread among 15 
plants from Boston to Seattle. And the recent steel 


strike, plus continued heavy demand, has unbal- 
anced our stocks badly as to sizes and types. We 
believe this is the situation throughout the industry. 

But your Ryerson service man is always ready to 
assist you... ready to help you scour the country 
from coast to coast to get the steel you need. So, 
talk over your steel problems with him the next 
time he calls. 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS — Hot 
rolled and cold finished 
STRUCTURALS — Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 

PLATES — Many types includ- 
ing Inland 4-Way Safety Plate 
SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, 
many types and coatings 
TUBING — Stainless and 


welded, mechanical and 
boiler tubes 
ALLOYS — Hot rolled, cold 
finished, heat treated. Also 
tool steel 
STAINLESS — Allegheny bars, 
plates, sheets, tubes, etc. 
MACHINERY & TOOLS — For 
metal fabrication 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO @ CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO @ SPOKANE @ SEATTLE 





prime location 
for your industry 


THE City oF Los ANGELES offers you a wide choice of 
prime sites for the location of your industry in built-up 
metropolitan areas, suburban districts, or wide open 
spaces. Within the city limits you will enjoy the benefits 
of a well-organized community including electricity at 
the lowest industrial rates of any major U. S. city, and 
an abundant water supply from three dependable sources. 

Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s 
Industrial Development Engineers first for factual infor- 
mation on facilities, rates and cost comparisons. Based 
on your specific needs, we will prepare a special analysis 
of availabilities and costs within Los Angeles to meet 


your exact requirements. All inquiries are confidential. 


Ask for “F.O.B. LOS ANGELESY facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section ¢ 
BOX 3669 + TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Bethlehem Steel ¢ orp. has caught the 
borrowing fever (page 156). Chairman 
Eugene G. Grace announced that Beth 
lehem will borrow $100-million from a 
group of banks ible on or before 
Dec. 31, 1954. R 1 for the loan was 
not given 


General Motors ig all out for ai 
conditioning. It rigidaire division 
plans to be in th nplete residential 
unit air-conditio1 market carlv next 
year. Recently G mounced that air 
conditioners \ wailable in its 
1953 stock-mo Ndsmobiles and 


Cadillacs (BW )’52,p32) 


Wood saving: Starting next spring, 
Crown Zellerba ». will turn waste 
fluid left from making wood pulp into 
a versatile new ils Orzan 
Orzan docs many t gs: It fuels, fer 
tilizes, glues pl together, and con 
ditions soil 


TV juice that t 
million sets is | t itv’s incom 
$200-million a New York Citv’s 
Consolidated Ed IV upped its 
revenue about $] n in the year 
ended June 3 

a 
New vistas for cok the chemical 
ficld are opened t Pittsburgh Cok« 
& Chemical ¢ Neville Island 
plant. Besides yroducts, it will 
turn out dyes naceutical inter 
mediates, and ot! byproducts 

* 
Americans on the move 
ocean-passenger ff 
pectations (BW 
record 835,000 I teamship 
officials record yassengers on 
ships to and fi mada, and 
Continental, North Atlan ind Med 
terranean ports n. 1 to mid 
September. ‘Th > more than 
crossed the At he 


riod last vear 


Transamerica Corp 
341,085 share f 
NT&SA stock t 
amcrica’s abou 
eral Reserve B 
sell all its west 
cept the Bank 


BW—Apr.12'5 


Atlantic Coast Line RR 

million to dev 

dustrial area in West At 

three vears, the ! pent $7 
million in privat to redevelop 
substandard ar¢ ts downtown 
Atlanta line 
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You could know the plant... 20 years of steady growth 
-.- 20 years of work, brains and money...then in 20 
minutes a little fire got away and reduced it all to 
nothing. 


But, your larger size fire hazards can be protected very 
efficiently at a reasonable cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems. 
Simple piping, running from one centrally located storage 
tank, instantly transports clean, non-damaging, non-con- 
ducting carbon dioxide anywhere in the plant area...to flam- 
mable liquids, electrical equipment, storage spaces, manu- 
facturing processes and record vaults. Fire at any protected 
location is extinguished in seconds with an absolute mini- 
mum of expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote with these C-O-TWO Fire 
Extinguishing Systems ... the low pressure carbon dioxide 


storage tanks range in capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be manual mechanical, manual 
electric, automatic mechanical, automatic electric or a com- 
bination of these ... especially installed to fit your par- 
ticular needs. Future plant expansion is easily and economi- 
cally provided for by initially installing an oversized low 
pressure carbon dioxide storage tank and adding the supple- 
mentary discharge facilities at a later date. 

Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . . . port- 
ables or built-in systems ... C-O-TWO means experienced 
engineering that assures you of the best type equipment for 
the particular fire hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today .. . 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


| €-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


=] 


c 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Higt he Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





of local Industrial Distribution 


hols you 


Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR keeps this 
picture of his business in mind. All his “eggs are in one 
basket” and that “basket” is the local trading area 


he serves. Here’s how you benefit from this view. 


The Distributor’s own success is measured entirely 
by his ability to make your buying job simpler. save 
you time, reduce your purchasing expense, and keep 
you informed. To him, every buyer is a friend and 


neighbor, far more than a “name on a card”. 


lo maintain your good-will, he makes sure that 
every sale increases your confidence in his sincerity 
and judgment. His lines carry a double guarantee ... 


his own as well as the manufacturer’s. 


Likewise, it is good business for him to keep you 


reliably informed on new products, on changing 


mare 


kets. The advice of his own specialists, or of manu- 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL 


facturers’ field men who work with him, is quickly 
available. Their engineering “know-how”, furnished at 
no cost to you, can often lead to major savings. 

This reliable cooperation is an important reason 
why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 
purehases through Industrial Supply Distributors. 

For valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, ex- 


perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 


JENKINS: 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND MARK 


PROGRESS 
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It’s easy to overrate the election outcome in terms of what it will mean 
to business. 

If the Democrats win, there will be another burying of the GOP—the 
sixth in a row. But if the Republicans do come through with a win, writers 
will call it a rebirth, a rejuvenation, a turning point in history. Such con- 
clusions can be misleading. No new era will begin abruptly. 

So, a word of caution. In making business plans for the future, keep 
in mind that neither Stevenson nor Eisenhower has come up with any 
plans which would bring a quick, sharp reversal of national policies. 


Who wins will make some difference, though. If it’s Stevenson, for 
example, you can be pretty sure that emphasis on the Truman program will 
continue—meaning big, paternalistic, and expanding government. And the 
brake on him will be the same as on Truman—the Southern-GOP coalition 
in Congress. If it’s Eisenhower, on the other hand, you can expect a back- 
ing away from the Truman line. The point to remember is that in our 
national policies any change will show up gradually, not instantaneously. 


It’s still a nip-and-tuck presidential race the polls and forecasters say. 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island seem to be safe for the Democrats. 
These two cast 20 «‘ectoral votes. 


New York leans to Stevenson, most forecasters predict. That adds 45 
electoral votes, boosting the East’s total to 65. 


Throw in the Southern states, totaling 117 votes. All aren’t sure. But 
they are traditionally Democratic. That lifts the total to 182. 

Then throw in the border states, with the exception of Maryland. That 
adds 50 more electoral votes, for a total of 232. 


In the Midwest, Stevenson counts on his home state, Illinois. That’s 


27, for a total of 259. 
* 


It takes 266 electoral votes to make a President. On the basis of this 
count, by Stevenson’s camp, another state or so could well tip the balance. 
Minnesota, with 11 votes, could do it. It has been on the Democratic side 
since the 1928 contest. So could a combination of small Western states. 


Eisenhower doesn’t think it’s so close as that. He still figures he has 
a chance, even though slim, of getting New York’s 45 votes. 

He hopes for a Southern state or two—Florida, with its 9 votes, Texas 
with 24, or Louisiana with 10. 

And then he hopes for a sweep, starting with Pennsylvania and going 
west clear to the Pacific. That involves switching 14 states that went for 
Truman in 1948—a big order. It means taking about everything except 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York in the East, and everything 
north and west of the Southern and border states. 


The homestretch fight will be hot and dirty, with no holds barred. 
Issues have been pretty well submerged since Truman went out on tour.. 
Eisenhower’s camp doesn’t seem to mind the slugfest. The feeling there 
is that Truman has narrowed it to a choice between his Administration and 
a change. 
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Stevenson, never well known nationally, could turn out to be the man 
who was forgotten. He knows this danger, from now on, he will come off 
his “high level” and join the fight. 

© 


Eisenhower's strategy from here on will be to concentrate his 

He will hit the Midwest hard. There the farm voting can pretty 
decide things. Eisenhower’s effort will be to reassure the farmers on | 
supports and then sell the idea that Washington needs a good housec! 
and that he’s the man who will do it. 

And he will hit the South, too. The loss of even one or two stat 
Dixie could be disastrous to Stevenson if the vote is close. 

oe 

Labor’s campaign on behalf of Stevenson is loosely organize 
the big unions running their individual shows. Coordination is lacki 

Reuther’s auto workers will pay for a half-hour television show ‘ 
three Sundays preceding the election. 

AFL garment workers are putting on a weekly broadcast. 

CIO president Murray plans a nationwide broadcast just before 
tion day. 

Rank and file activity disappoints union leaders. Contributions 
union members are not coming in very fast. And the Taft-Hartley 
prohibits the unions from dipping into their treasuries for direct polit 
spending. 

a 

Watch fer a new rash of antitrust suits. They are being prepared now 
and will be filed before yearend. This will “commit” the new administra- 
tion, whether Democratic or Republican. Once filed, the suits must be 
prosecuted unless the administration asks that they be dismissed. And 
dropping filed cases is always politically risky. 


Here are the fuel prospects for this winter, as appraised by the defense 
agencies: 

Soft coal stocks are higher than last autumn, and the big supplie 
be a brake on higher prices. 

Hard coal stocks are about the same as a year ago, and rising der 
for industrial sizes will help push prices up a bit. 

Fuel oil stocks are in better shape than a year ago, and some jol 
are holding down inventories, watching for a drop in prices. 

Natural gas will be in adequate supply for present customers in 1 
areas. Tightest spots are Detroit and Pittsburgh. The price trend is u; 
along the line. 

a. 

Super toll roads may get a boost from the auto makers. Heretofore, the 
auto industry has been cool. Now there are signs of a shift because of in- 
creasingly congested traffic. 

* 

Plans on how to cushion the next recession are getting under way. 
Both government groups (such as Commerce and the Council of Economi: 
Advisers) and private groups (such as the Committee for Economic Devei- 
opment and the National Planning Assn.) are taking a crack at it (page 27). 

Barring war, the new administration’s No. 1 problem could be avoiding 
a slide-off in production and employment. 
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look WHAT YOU GET 
WITH PLIOBOND 


\ 


—the adhesive that “bonds anything to anything” 


In home and industry alike, PLIOBOND using a brush, spray, roller, knife or 
—Goodyear’s all-purpose thermoplastic by dipping, and reactivation or hot 
adhesive—does the impossible. It joins bonding can be used. For full details, 
all types of materials with a lasting, write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
long-life flexible bond—can be applied Dept. E-1, Akron 16, Ohio 


Vitcbrd 


Photo courtesy Sports Components 


HERE'S WHAT USERS REPORT: 


Photo courtesy International Business Machines 
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CLUTCH LINING TO STEEL—“ No bond failures— added service life” WOOD TO METAL AND CORK—‘" Three years’ use—no assembly failures” 


Photo courtesy Lewyt Corp Photo courtesy Dixie Cup Co Photo courtesy Underwood Corp 


NEOPRENE TO METAL 
‘Only consistently perfect 
bond” 


CHEMICAL 


GOOD, YEAR 


DIVISION 


METAL TO HOME WALL COVERINGS — 


GRS RUBBER TO CADMIUM PLATED ’ 
Easily applied— holds to any surface” 


stee.—“ Only satisfactory bond of all 
methods tried 


xiyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohic 


Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for industry 














Enough Paper For Tomorrow’s Headlines ? 


Elections . . . World Series . . . Beauty these benefits to papermaking. And 
Contests—they’d practically be “‘se- significantly, these benefits—and the 
crets”’ if newspapers still depended on equipment behind ther all have their 
the two or three hundred sheets that counterparts in your field 
this 17th Century paper mill could sup- 
ply daily. 

For the strong back and water wheel 
had to go before paper production really 
soared. And when it did, many of the 
contributions came from the same 


How do such builders assure advan- 
tages like these? Through combined 
planning by their engineering staffs 
with designers, engineers and materials 
suppliers. We know builders who spe- 


P cialize in this coordination. They turn 
source that brought key production ad- 


vances to your industry—the progres- 
sive Equipment Builder 

Such production advances call for 

fast process flow . . . resistance to cor- Would you like names of progressive 

N rosion . . . easy cleaning, long life and builders who can help you? Write us 

low operating cost. Modern clad steel today, outlining your problem. Man- 

digesters, head boxes, refiners, bleach ager, Marketing Servi 183 Lukens 
tanks and similar units are bringing Building, Coatesville, P 


LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE « PLATE SHAPES + HEADS -, CLAD STEELS 


to Lukens regularly for its background 





in materials and its wide range of low- 
cost clad steels. 














Researchers Gang Up on Lab Problems 


@ Science is moving ahead so fast that a researcher 
working by himself no longer can keep abreast of develop- 


ments in his field. 


@ In many labs, he is being incorporated into a 
team of experts that can attack the problem from every 


angle. 


@ Asa result, management is having to plan farther 
ahead, to make sure its research budget is as up-to-date as 


its researchers. 


Fifty years ago, a major advancement 
in science or technology was usually the 
work of one man. Edison, DeForest, 
and Westinghouse gave the world the 
electric light, radio tube, and air brake, 
on their own and without much out- 
side assistance. 

But the days of the attic experiment- 
ers are gone, except for those still work- 
ing on perpetual motion machines. 
Over the years, the tinkering of the 
inventors has given way to the research 
of scientists and engineers. Industrial 
research, some say, was largely a Euro- 
pean concept, until U.S. industry 
picked it up before World War I. 
Even then it was still an individual 
operation. A company had a staff of 
trained specialists, each working in his 
own field, but hardly disturbing the 
man at the adjoining Bunsen burner. 
¢ Changing Times—Research didn’t 
stay individualistic for long, though. It 
has been going through two big changes 
in industrial and private organizations: 

Teams of researchers have been re- 
placing the lone scientist. The shift 
went into high gear during World War 
II when untried ideas such as radar 
were turned into practical equipment in 
jig time. 

More recently, the directors of big 
outfits have recognized that research 
needs a peculiar kind of management, 
one that can control research as it grows 
with industry. 
¢ $3-Billion Business—The _ research 
operations of both companies and non- 
profit foundations have grown so large 
that today they are big business. The 
1952 budgets for research and develop- 
ment are expected to total nearly $3-bil- 
lion. A large part of this is government 
money, but the bulk of it is spent in 
private laboratories. And about 350,000 
people will be working in laboratories 
that are worth $4-billion. Two-thirds 
of the bill will probably pay off in re- 
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search that has commercial value; the 
rest will be chalked up to experience. 


!. Simplifies Research 


Team research is brand new to a 
majority of U.S. industry. But man- 
agement men have found that it 
stretches the budget dollar farther in 
applied work, getting more results for 
less man hours. The shift to team 
work, though, in most cases has been a 
natural rather than a voluntary change. 
Ihe reason is that most phases of a 
firm’s once simple products or opera- 
tions are growing more complex. A 
single lab man can no longer cover a 
special field that’s expanding faster than 
he can keep up with it. The team 
treatment is now the only way of stay- 
ing up to date, and competitive. 

lake a look at the organization chart 
of a large company (or research institu- 
tion). The chart outlines the research 
brass, and a large staff that’s split up 
into specialized fields, those that keep 
the firm in business. But the chart 
probably won’t show any lines or svm- 
bols for team research. 
¢ Floating Specialists—A research group 
usually is made up of a bunch of 
floating specialists. Say a firm asks its 
research department or an outside foun- 
dation to develop a ceramel, a combina- 
tion of a ceramic and a metal. The 
research head will probably assign the 
job to a group consisting of a metal- 
lurgist, a chemist, a ceramics expert, a 
specialist in thermodynamics, and 
maybe even a mechanical engineer. 

The members of the team will stick 
to the project until it is completed, or 
until thev hit a dead end. But they are 
rarely assigned to one project as perma- 
nent personnel. The metallurgist might 
also be working on other problems in 
steel-mill refractories or iron smelting. 
That way, no one on a research team 


can grow stale, sticking to one develop- 
ment. 

¢ Second Guess—The idea or develop- 
ment or product being researched also 
often changes hands in midstream. To 
begin with the steering committee in 
the front office, can’t always predict the 
course of a project. A group sometimes 
discovers that a problem actually be- 
longs in another field instead of the 
original one. Armour Research Insti- 
tute was once asked to develop a con- 
tinuous method for measuring the oxy- 
gen content in a gaseous atmosphere. 
he clearance committee, thinking that 
it was a chemical problem, headed the 
project up with a chemist. A physics 
expert of the team later came up with 
a measurement that was physical. So 
the physicist became the project boss. 
¢ Genius Still in Demand—Group re- 
search hasn’t completely wiped out the 
work of the individual researcher. The 
lone researcher in basic work is often 
the key man who feeds an idea to the 
teams in applied projects. Or else he 
is the odd fellow of a team, working in 
a gray area, who follows a tangent, but 
uncovers a sound, basic idea. 

Either way, though, he must follow 
the crowd in research. Batelle Memorial 
Institute thinks that the man who co- 
operates is usually more valuable than 
the sheer genius. The long-haired re- 
searcher is a problem child. Some re- 
searchers admit that the genius gets his 
walking papers because he is too hard 
to handle, and takes too much time in 
research. 


ll. Complicates Control 


Research executives realized lately 
that all along they have had the cart 
before the horse. Although they have 
made research a paying business, top 
men have lacked a management system 
that covered all phases of their opera- 
tions. The growing shift to group work 
has complicated their administration. 

Last week at the National Electronics 
Conference in Chicago, H. A. Leddy, 
director of Armour Research, said that 
most decisions are now based on past 
experience in research operations. 
That’s probably one reason why research 
management is strong on financial de- 
cisions, but is still shaky in its adminis- 
tration of personnel and operations. 
¢ Budget Calls the Play—The manage- 
ment planning that goes into a research 
budget and program—allowing a small 
margin for the unpredictable—dcter- 
mines the commercial success and lab- 
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Space problems in 


these offices? NEVER! 


Space requirements will change, certainly. They 
always do—in any office. But here there never 
will be a problem in meeting those changing 
floor space needs—easily, quickly and economi- 
cally. The answer: Hauserman Movable Walls. 


These attractive, modern walls are permanently 
strong and rigid. Yet, in a matter of hours—not 
weeks—they can be taken down, re-arranged or 
moved to a new location, and re-erected ... with 
Hauserman’s own nation-wide field organization 
handling the complete job from start to finish. 


In addition to the glazed railing illustrated above, 
Hauserman Movable Interiors are available in a 
wide variety of types and elevations for all 
commercial and industrial offices, laboratories, 
schools and hospitals. 


THIS FREE BOOKLET... contains the complete story 
about the many cost-saving reasons for specifying the 
finest in modern, movable interiors—Hauserman. Write 
for your copy of “The Inside Story of Building Economy” 
today. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7272 Grant 
Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio, 





Prompt Delivery 


Korweld’.: stEEL 


Only Hauserman offers you a choice 
of panel construction in your movable 
interior partitions: smooth-surfaced 
steel, or texture-finished Korweld — the 
revoluti y new tallic Hauser- 
man panel development. » Tredemart 








OFFICES + SCHOOLS + LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 








“... the pipeline of ideas is 


gradually running dry . . .’ 


‘ 
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GM’s Dual Purpose Plant 
Loses One of Its Jobs 
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“Down-time"’ on diesel engines is an operating cost factor which 

can be greatly reduced by clean intoke air. That is why American 
Air Filter equipment is a part of most heavy duty diesel installations. 
AAF Cycoils and other specially-designed equipment protect finely 
machined working surfaces from the abrasive effects of grit and 

dust, thus prolonging engine life and reducing operating 

costs. Clean air isa must with diesels. 


Write for ‘‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends’’. . . the dramatic story 
of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


Diccaticen Aix Liter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Lid., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 
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How a ry 
To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 


TRADE #MARK 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New 
“‘Autopoint” / 
Combination 
Matching 
Ball Point Pen and Pencil Set 


New “‘Autopoint”’ 
“VINYLITE” 


PLASTIC BILLFOLDS: 
Simulated Pin Seal 
lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint’’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 


Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 


No. 48 
“Autopoint™ 
Better 
Pencil 











“Avtopoint’ is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicogo 
UP Nimee@elli Je), Ble) m2 14 1ele) 4a 3% 


| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept."”-'" Chicago 40, Ill. | 
| Send free, copy of booklet’ “Your 37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint”’ Business Gifts. | 
] Send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
| on “Autopoint™ Pencils for Organization Use. 


| Name 
| Company 

Position — 
1 Street Address 


Zone State 
] Oo ~ heck here to have representative call. 
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-Headed for Mass Production 


Signal Corps lets $5.4-million contract for develop- 
ment of machinery to turn out transistors on a scale large 


enough to fill military needs. 


Transistors have taken one 
nearer to mass production. 

The tiny devices, which can do the 
job of electronic tubes but take much 
less space and power, are still laboratory 
products. Nimble-fingered girls, using 
microscopes and delicate instruments, 
put them together (BW —Feb.23’52 
p+6). The output has been adequate 
for experimental and pilot work. But it 
hasn't been enough to suit the mili- 
tarv, who think transistors are the an- 
swer to smaller yet more rugged ground 
and air equipment. 
¢ Contracts—As a start toward larger 
output, the Signal Corps has dished 
out contracts for the development of 
production machinery. A total of $5.4- 
million will be split among four of the 
top manufacturers: General Electric 
Co., Radio Corp. of America, Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., and Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Che contracts will cover several dif- 
ferent phases of turning out a machine- 
made product. The companies will 
dig into methods and operations, de- 
velop the machinery in the direction of 
automatic operation, and run off sample 
lots. The extent of the output is 
secondary. The Signal Corps has asked 
for machinery that will turn out about 
5,000 units per week—that’s a drop in 
the bucket compared to tube output. 
One type, called point-contact transis- 
tors, will be used for general purpose 


step 


} 


work in radio geal 1 for switching 
devices, say in tel switchboards. 
Still another type nction variety, 
will go into audi tions at power 
up to 100 watts 

Most of the steps in the production 
of electronic tubs know-how 
in metal, forming ding, and 
bly to high toleran Che transistor, 
though, demands ntirely new sect 
of techniques. TI ry of its opera- 
tion is based on t havior of mole- 
cules in a mineral h as 
A finished transist nothing more 
than a small but x piece of min- 
eral. 

Much of the t tic 
will have to hand iple_ operations 
in mineralogy, jobs that usually aren’t 
mechanized. The 1eers will have 
to do nature onc ind find ways 
of artificially “‘gro ind purifying 
the mineral. ‘Th lso 


asscm- 


germanium. 


machinery 


need gear 
that cuts the mu down to slivers, 
then pieces the together. The 
final steps will co tomatic testing 
and packaging 

The completion Signal Corps 
contract will clos¢ big gap between 
the lab and th t, but it won’t 
bring the comm market much 
closer. One kicker the contract is 
that the machine become Signal 
Corps property. Th litary will have 
a monopoly on transistors for a long 
time. 
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G-E SILICONES 
SOLVE 


Bulky Problems 


Less bulky! And lighter, too. Electric 
cords insulated with G-E silicone 
rubber would have exceptional heat 
resistance, yet they would be much 
: : lighter and more attractive than 
Is weight a problem in the design of your product or conventional asbestos-cloth-insulated 
equipment? Perhaps G-E silicones can solve it. 
Electrical equipment insulated with General 
Electric silicone resins can be made much lighter. 
Examples? The weight of a transformer for aircraft 
use was reduced almost two-thirds when insulation 
made with G-E silicone resin was used. Redesigning 
a welder to take advantage of this insulation saved 


25% of the copper formerly required! GET NEW FACTS 
Or maybe your problem involves 
heaf or cold. G-E silicones (rub- 


ber, fluids, resins) resist heat up to 
THE FOUR BASIC PROPERTIES OF G-E SILICONES 500 F, cold down to subarctic 


temperatures. Why not send for 
“The Silicone Story”~a free book- 
let which gives you new facts on 
other remarkable properties of 


Inertness to y, 17 G-E silicones? Just write to Gen- 


Is, rubber, Ties 
cae oe eral Electric Company, Section 
Resistance Rsteese Unesvel 130-4A, Waterford, N. Y. (In Can- 


to temperature . F 
extremes poses surtece ada, Canadian General Electric 
sticking characteristics 


Company, Ltd., Toronto.) 








G-E SILICONES FIT INTO YOUR FUTURE 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








PENNIES OR LIVES 


One inferior fitting . . . a sudden failure 
. and a workman is maimed or killed. 
This can happen in your business if you try 
to skimp on quality in wire rope fittings. And 
it will cost you plenty in higher insurance 
rates, compensation, lost time and damages. 
That's why blue-chip companies all over 
the U. S. insist on Laughlin wire rope and 
chain fittings. Drop forged for strength, 
designed to give an extra margin of working PROBLEM: These parts are too far apart for spraying . . . 
safety on every job, Laughlin fittings are a | 
sound investment on original equipment and 2. 
your best protection on every replacement. 


Look for the trademark—for safety’s sake. ‘se Dr eae Ce 
, ia /> ae 


Comprehensive Catalog No. 150 is o 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
317 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 





COMPLETE LINE OF WIRE 
aern A AND CHAIN FITTINGS 





POLITICAL | 
MAILINGS 


This screw conveyor does the trick. It picks up parts, whisks 
them off hooks on chain conveyor. 


j 


the smart vets is for 


DUPLISTICKERS., 


If you hove a candidate to support in the 


coming election or a product to sell with direct 
advertising, DUPLISTICKERS will save you time 


and money 


Convenient, easy-to-use... 33 labels on perto- 
rated gummed lettersize sheets 25 sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores...white and 5 colors— 


Write today for free sample package 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 ELECTRIC STREET, SCRANTON 9, PA. 


DUPLISTICKERS When parts get near paint nozzle, threads are close together. This makes parts 


are made only by Euretko travel slowly, bunches them together for spraying. 








a 
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y Threads are far apart at approach end of screw. 


they'll pull off chain conveyor easily. 


This makes parts travel fast so 


Switching Spacing on the Line 


on each part as it does under a manual 


The history of industrial painting is 
the story of a long, frustrating chain of 
problems. As fast as engineers solved 
problem No. 1, they found that their 
very solution had created problem No. 
2. And so on, it seemed, for ever. 

But now Whirlpool Corp., washing 
machine manufacturer of St. Joseph, 
Mich., thinks it has finally reached the 
end of the chain. 
¢ Round Robin—Here’s how that chain 
looks, link by link: 

Problem No. 1 was a question of 
manpower. If you post men along a 
production line to spray parts by hand, 
you tie up a lot of labor. To engincers, 
the obvious solution was to set up an 
automatic spraying system. This cre- 
ated... 

Problem No. 2: With an automatic 
system, the spray doesn’t concentrate 
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operation. This wastes paint. To get 
around that, engineers developed an 
electrostatic spraying system (BW— 
Aug.18°51,p57). With this device, an 
electrical field is set up between the 
paint nozzle and the parts to be sprayed. 
Che stream of paint is thus focused 
directly onto each part. But this led 
er 

Problem No. 3: As each part moves 
up to the nozzle and into the electrical 
field, the paint stream bends backwards, 
gives the front end of the part an extra 
coat before it actually gets under the 
nozzle. The same thing happens as the 
part is moving away from the nozzle; 
the back end gets an extra coat. The 
only way to make the paint go on 
evenly, engineers decided, was to put 
the parts closer together on the con 





GIVE YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


Cut Handling Costs...$ 
Shipments ... Step-Up Productie 


From loading platform to production line’ 
there’s a Wayne Industrial Lift to save, 
time, labor and money. Wayne Lifts 

include tilting dock, ramps, sidewalk ele- 

vators, dock lifts, materials lifts, cross- 

over bridges, and truck service lifts. Each 

is custom engineered to your plant. De- 

signed and built to safely move materials 

faster at lower costs. 

Wayne Industrial Lifts are “precision- 
eered” in construction. Made to last for 
years without trouble. Wayne Engineers 
are materials handling experts . . . skilled 
in designing Wayne Lift Systems for im- 
proved production. Write today for the 
new Wayne Booklet on Industrial Lifts. 


LIFT DIVISION + IRONTON, OHIO 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND . TORONTO, CANADA 
7 | Wayne Loading 
‘ ta Deck Ramps 
i f 





Heres hew b ' 


N | IX lowers costs for 


Bendix makes 54 products for this field alone 


As you would guess from the figure 
quoted above, Bendix builds and sells more 
products for trucks than any other manu 
facturer. In a cost-conscious business such 
as this, there can be only one reason: Ben- 
dix products deliver better performance at 
a lower cost per mile. Thus it will pay you 
well to check for Bendix products when 
you buy a truck, and to demand these 
quality units for replacement and repairs. 
Here is what to look for, and why. 


More Power From Less GAs 
with Bendix fuel systems 


Carburetion— If your trucks have Zenith 
Carburetors—or the combination carburetor 
and governor called a Gov-u-retor—you can 
be sure that the manufacturer has done the 
give you maximum power and 
economy. You can be sure because Zenith 
Carburetors are engineered specifically for 
each line of heavy-duty service. For light 
trucks Stromberg carburetors produce 
equally outstanding results. Because their 
simplified design and superior quality inhibit 
wear, they will show a definite fuel saving 
over the months and miles. 


st to 


QUICKER STARTS ANYWHERE 
with Bendix drives and electric fuel pumps 


SEE 


Brilliant Bendix TV 


The Finest Picture Scie 
Produced 





has ever 


As worthy companions of those out- 
standing carburetors, Bendix provides fuel 
and oil filters built to specifications by the 
originator of mucronic filtration, accurate 
and rugged liquid level alarms, and the 
most reliable electric fuel pump ever built. 


Starting — The famous Bendix Starter 
Drive — proved in over 95,000,000 instal- 
lations—combines sure action with the low- 
est cost in the field. For extreme conditions 
of temperature and altitude the new Folo- 
Thru model, combined with the Bendix 
electric fuel pump, offers the most depend- 
able starting equipment money can buy 
as demonstrated over and over in desert, 
arctic and mountain locations. 


Braking—The superior stopping power 
and low maintenance cost of Bendix truck 
brakes are the natural results of the broad- 
est experience in the field. Bendix B-K 
vacuum power braking systems for trucks 
and trailers have proved their worth for 
over a Bendix Hy- 
drovac brake—available for trucks 
from ¥ ton to the biggest—has become the 
world’s largest selling power brake because 


quarter of a century 
power 


FASTER Stops WITH LEss EFFORT 


with Bendix brake systems 


the wide range of models permits braking 
to be matched exactly to the average load 
carried. Bendix-Eclipse brake blocks and 
molded linings for all weights of trucks 
provide a generous extra margin of wear. 
Rounding out the Bendix line are propeller 
shaft brakes, Air-Pak — the foremost 
unit for converting air power into hydraulic 
braking action 


and 


Controls— Utilizing the built-in hydraulic 
and vacuum power sources, Bendix ‘engi- 
neers have evolved many labor-saving, time- 
saving and safety devices—such as power 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 1 sexoix sini: ovto, raiirood, mobile 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. SKINNER PURIFIERS: 
FRIEZ: weather instruments. RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation ond 


ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg * carburetors; electric 


EASIER 
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Maintenance—1 
Bendix manufactures 
automotive pr 1uct 
necessary repail 
Bendix hydra 
carburetors, starter 
immediately available 


MMI 


brakes, 


PARKING 
wer steering 


and throttle 
1 gearshift 
controls, gearshift 
valves—which 

or each use. 


NICATION 


Unparal d Bendix 
and 

finest 

ever 

better 

other 


lly rug- 


IS except nail 
nents, 1S €asily 
and can be readily 

nges in channel spac- 
price it is the truck- 

greatest time and 


I ac- 


aintain top quality, 
all components of its 
These products and 
it parts for 
power brakes, 
ves and the rest are 
nation-wide from the 


replacen 


ie. 


SD | . * - 
e se oviation radio; redor. 


filters. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. 


fuel pump; starter drives; coaster brokes. BENDIX ECLIPSE 





TRUGK OPERA 


Less DOWNTIME 
with Bendix parts and service 


country’s top distributing organizations. 
Metalclene—the fast-acting cold immersion 
parts cleaner which eliminates brushing and 
Scraping—is another major factor in speed- 
ing shop work and reducing downtime 

This is Bendix in the trucking field—a 
leader in cost-cutting, as well as in volume. 
And this is only one of many services per- 
formed by the 4000 engineers, 14 research 
centers and 22 manufacturing divisions 
comprising this unique organization. Bendix 
builds equally valuable products for every 
industry which also embody the very latest 
applications of the various industrial 
sciences. If you are interested in improving 
your present line, creating new products or 
reducing manufacturing costs get the facts 
about Bendix products and services. 


For a free copy of this informative 40- 
page book on Bendix facilities and 
hundreds of precision products, write on 
your business letterhead to Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Fisher Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Engineering Students « Send for the 
facts about the many fine careers open to 
you in Bendix plants and research centers 
Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Research Laboratories, 1104 Fisher 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME 
MILLIONS TRUST 


BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; corburetors; aviation brakes; landing gecr; fue! metering. BENDIX AVIATION 

PACIFIC: telemetering; hydravlic ond eléctrical actuators; depth recorders. MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake fining. a 

small engine magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electricc! connectors. ZENIT!” CARIURETOR: heavy duty <4 and small engine carburetors. 
fe 


OF CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario, BENDIX INTERNATION... —72 Fifth Ave., New Yor 11, N.Y, Cable "Bercixint™ New York, *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








veyor belt. This w ere would al- 
ways be another pi lose by to keep 
the paint stream fr ing pulled out 
of line, and the of the part 
wouldn't get over-] ted 

Problem No. 4: If you have your 
parts too close together on the con- 
veyor, they’re lik to bump against 
each other, chip tl int off—espe- 
cially when the con turns a corner. 
e Last Link—Wh Corp., aided 
by Ransburg Elect ting Corp. of 
Indianapolis, thought out the solution 
to this final probk variable-speed 
convevor that keeps t parts far apart 
until they reach tl int nozzle, then 
bunches them togetl 

Secret of Whirlpool’s conveyor is a 
screw with changin tch. Parts come 





in on a regular 1 conveyor, get 
picked up by the Che threads at 
the beginning of t rew are far 
apart; the screw t t this point 
travels faster than t hain. This lets 
the parts be whis} ff the chain. 
hen, toward t nt nozzle, the 
screw threads get r together. The 
parts slow down, | up. At the other 
end of the screw, the threads spread out 
again—though not ich as at the 
approach end. H the screw system 
travels slightly than the chain 
conveyor so that t 1 can pick up 


the parts again 
e Gains—Before t vstem was 


{ ri with controlled put in at the Wh ant, 20 men 


worked on the p 1c with hand 


wet strength sprayers. Now, says Whirlpool, the job 


< takes only 10. 

WE — 
PADGP ay 
are just right 
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There are big “plus values” for you in Fort Howard Paper Towels — and 
you can feel the difference yourself. First, Fort Howard’s method of CON- 
TROLLED WET STRENGTH keeps towels strong and firm when wet, yet 
retains softness and absorbency. Second, Fort Howard Towels have STABILIZ- 
ED ABSORBENCY . . . they're effectively absorbent even as they age. And 
third, Fort Howard Towels are ACID FREE. All these are reasons why Fort 
Howard Towels dry faster, better, more economically. 





Seventeen grades and folds of Fort Howard Towels enable you to enjoy their 
benefits regardless of your present folded towel equipment. And, remember: 
Fort Howard Towels are always available with constant quality at the right 
price. Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman today! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS5. 
For 33 Years Manufacs 


turers of Quality Towels, 


Fort Howard Toilet Tissue ond Fume-Proof Ventilator 


Towels Fit Paper Napkins. 
Any Folded This industrial ventilating fan, made of 
Towel Lucoflex, a polyvinyl chloride plastic, will 
Cabinet resist chemical fumes of all types, says Amer- 
ican Lucoflex, Inc., makers of the plastic. It 
was exhibited at the National Chemical Ex- 
position in Chicago recently. 
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A Program for 30 million new Americans 


ISTEN to the voices of 30 million new Americans. 
i i They are answering the pessimists who say we 
are threatened with depression because we 
can’t keep our farms and factories busy. 

Let these pessimists read the future in the census 
returns. There is a tremendous upsurge in our popu- 
lation. Last year nearly 4 million babies were born. 
By 1960 we shall total 170 million people--30 mil- 
lion more than when war ended in 1945. This adds 
to our domestic market more people than there are 

in Canada and Australia combined. 

Providing for these 30 million new Americans can 
keep our production machinery going at capacity. 
They call for new hospitals, schools and churches. 
Larger families need bigger houses to replace post- 

_war houses that are too small now. More and bigger 


families need improved home equipment and more 

new automobiles. In short, to maintain and improve 

living standards for our children, we must work 

harder than ever before. To supply the needs of our 
1960 population, including adequate national de- 
fense, it is estimated that the productivity of the in- 
dividual worker must increase at least 30%, with 
additional investment of over 200 billion dollars in 
capital facilities. 

There should be no room in this picture for de- 
pression. But we must have economy in government, 
elimination of waste and extravagance and a reduc- 
tion of taxes and public debt. If we encourage pri- 
vate incentive, thrift and investment, we can bring 
about the greatest advance in health, wealth and 

happiness that America has ever known, 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 
HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 

- SHEETS - PLATES. 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS 





Three of the many reasons 
why engineers rate Modine 
the standard of excellence: 


Discharge air temperatures of 
110°-120° F, are correctly related 
to air velocities — assure perfect 
heating comfort, lower fuel costs. 


} ’ 


Sturdy, steel, integral fan guard 
offers safety from exposed fan — 
seryes as a resilient, vibration-ab- 
sorbing mounting for motor. 


Modine steam and hot 
water units are built in Horizontal 
(illustrated), Vertical Delivery and 

Power-Throw models, 


Sound-silencing features assure 
quieter operation — certified by 
accurate laboratory sound ratings. 
Especially important for commer- 
cial and institutional use. 


Modine gives you more — 


LL unit heaters are not the same. And it’s advanced engineering that 
makes the difference. Consider performance: Modine balances dis- 
charge air temperatures, velocity and volume to give you perfect heating 
comfort. As for economy — your fuel bills are smaller because Modines 
deliver heat where and when it’s needed. Call your Modine representative 
today. He's listed in the classified section of your phone book. Or write 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


WHEREVER GAS IS AVAILABLE. MODINE GAS UNIT HEATERS 
GIVE YOU LOW-COST HEATING! 


Modine is the only gas-fired unit heater with both stain- 
less steel heat exchanger and burner. 


Get a recommendation based on your needs. Write for 
facts on steam and hot water (Bulletin 149-A) and gas- 
fired (Bulletin 651) unit heaters. 

U-1177 





UNIT HEATERS 3... with oxygen mask... 
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Cosmetics 
that stay sweet and white 


Women insist that their cos- 
metics remain snowy white 
and free from rancid odor. 
And they do—when they’re 
made from extra-pure, highly 
uniform Hystrene® stearates. 


latex paints 


Home handymen demand 
glossy, easy-to-use latex paints 
that won’t separate. Atlas sorbitol 
and emulsifiers help paint manu- 
facturers produce these qualities. 


A better smoke— 
from fresher tobacco 


Smokers like tobacco to stay 
fresh and moist and pleasant- 
tasting. Atlas sorbitol guards 
smoking pleasure by keeping 
tobacco fresh and mild even 
after long storage. 








By improving products and proc- 
esses, versatile Atlas chemicals 
help boost sales in many indus- 
tries—food, cosmetics, textile, 
pharmaceutical, paint, tobacco, 
confectionery and plastics. 


Perhaps Atlas chemicals—humec- 
tants, polyols, emulsifiers, wetting 
agents, detergents, plasticizers, 
dry polyester resins—can do the 
same kind of job for you. 


Write or call Atlas today for de- 
tailed information. 








Envelopes, labels and gummed 
tape won't sell if the glue 
doesn’t stick! Atlas sorbitol 
keeps glue fresh... ready for 
use... prevents drying, peel- 
ing and cracking. 


Easy-to-mix 
bug killers 


Concentrated insecticides 
containing Atlox® emulsifiers are 
more popular because they can 
be easily diluted in any water— 
hot, cold, hard or soft. 


Sneeze-Free 
Laundry Compounds 


Housewives appreciate the 
non-irritating, dust-free qual- 
ities of cleaning compounds 
containing Renex® as a deter- 
gent ingredient. It gives them 
increased cleaning power. 





Neither! 


it Just Grows...Helps Keep the Income 
of Pennsylvania Farmers Steady! 


If you stare long enough you may dis- 
cover that you're we vhs the lowly 
spud squarely in an eye in this lash- 
length close-up. 


Pennsylvania farmers dig "em up 
by the millions every fall, for the 
common potato is just ove of a wide 
variety of valuable cash crops that 
keep their incomes at a high, steady 
level—right around the calendar. 

This strong, steady income makes 
farmers in this fop-third state of Penn- 
sylvania worth watching. They’re 
always selling—always buying. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER—the 
local farm paper that reaches 4 out 
of 5 farm families twice a month— 
is the best choice to promote the 
products you sell. 

Crop diversification also brings 
constant, year-round income to 
farmers in two nearby states, Ohio 
and Michigan. So keep your eye on 
the farm publications that reach 
buyers with cash—PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER, OHIO FARMER, MICHI- 
GAN FARMER. Get the full story— 
write to B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ara 


Two other states that have a steadiness of income 
like Pennsylvania are Michigan and Ohio — served by 
MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. 


_ Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 





ey 


5 ... under regular suit. 


20th Century Space Suit 


At ground k ure inside a 
man's body ts t qual to out 
side air pressure. But in the upper at- 
mosphere, the out ure is lower 
than that inside lv. Usually, a 
pilot is sealed in ized cabin ; 
high altitudes. But if illet wer 
punch a hole in t he’d be 
trouble. At altit 
he'd blow up lik mn 

[he Air For R irch and De 
velopment Comn designed a 
space suit picture 


50.000 ft 


care of this 
emergency. If cabur ure drops, the 
suit automaticall lat builds up 
enough pressure t the pilot. The 
suit has been teste the new high 
iltitude Boeing B Stratofortress. 
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Service 


The modern electric refrigerator is such an ac- 


sic 


nr Be part of our life today that we seldom con- 
er the service it gives us day after day in safe- 


guarding our health and adding to our pleasure. 


Long, trouble-free service is built into these units, 


proc 
is proud to 


ata — the average family can afford, by modern 
uction-precision machine tools. Micromatic 
rt of an industry that is contribut- 


ing such a ak cenviee to the American home. 


Ford Shovels Coal rs 


@ For dependable, low-cost 
operation in virt'ily every 
field of business, Ford Heavy- 
Duty Industrial Power has 
long been in wide demand. 
The Wayne Crane Division 
of the American Steel Dredge 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
specifies a Ford ‘‘254” Six 
Cylinder Engine to power 
the shovel shown here in ac- 
tion at a strip mining project. 

There are six series of 
Ford Industrial Engines and 
Power Units in the popular 
power ranges up to 317 cu. in. 
displacement. Coupon will 
bring you complete informa- 
tion. Mail it today! 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
15050 Woodward Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich. 
ft am interested in Industrial Power for this applicction: 


Send me latest literature on Ford Industrial Power 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Street _ 
City 


Zone Stote 


(ne cere cee ce cs es es ce ae ce ee ee ee ee ee oe 


58 


(Please print) 3 


Microhoning Machines, Took, Fixtures, Abrasives 
DETROIT 


D5 ANGELES CALE HOUSTON 
ARANTFORO ONTARIO 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


~ EVENT 


; YOUR JOB IS WELL-POWERED 
| WHEN IT’S FORD-POWERED 
J FURS 








PRODUCTI 


ON BRIEFS 
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GOOD GROOMING IS AIDED with wel! made, hard rubber 
combs. In the heated dies which preform ACE Combs out of 
hard rubber material, simple, low-cost THERMOSWITCH® 
thermostats provide close temperature control especially 
essential to the manufacture of fine-toothed, close-spaced 
combs. 


TO KEEP BEER PRODUCTION FLOWING, the cooling process 
must be prot < sgainst freezing. In beer wort coolers, the 
THERMOSWITCH thermostat helps prevent production 
loss. Acting as a safety device, it actuates a solenoid valve to 
operate an ammonia back-pressure valve before the tempera- 
ture drops to a dangerous low. 


want to protect? 


THE QUALITY OF PLASTICS is safeguarded by careful control 
of the heat-molding process. In the molds used in forming 
plastic toys, for example, sensitive THERMOSWITCH 
units supply the exact temperature control necessary to as- 
sure clean, attractively molded shapes, with a minimum of 
rejects. 


THIS METALLURGICAL LABORATORY is one of several special- 
ized laboratories at Fenwal. In these laboratories, Fenwal 
engineers are constantly developing new devices and im- 
proving existing ones to help protect products, processes, 
property, and people. Fenwa! engineers may help you solve 
your problem. Why not write us? Fenwal, Incorporated, 
2910 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
AND DETECTION DEVICES 


PROTECTING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES...PROPERTY AND PEOPLE 








NO MATTER HOW CAREFUL YOU ARE 
YOU’RE SAFER IF YOU HAVE PYRENE 


E a ¢ 


Aluminum Mold 


Concrete Machin Co. knows how 
to brighten up a park bench picture— 
for manufacturers a ell as readers. 

I'he company, wl nakes specialty 
molds for the m facture of orna- 
mental concrete p1 ts, plans to turn 
out molds made of aluminum for park 
benches. Aluminu been tried for 
the job before, but een too scarce 
for general use in t vast. It's easier 
for manufacturers t t cement with 
the lightweight m« than with the 
heavier standard st nolds. Alumi- 
num equipment als¢ in edge over 
wooden molding for vhich break up 
because of moistur 1d chemicals in 
the cement mixtur 

I'he mold embeds fasteners for the 
bench slats in the ce t. The wooden 
slats are held in vith 24 in 
screws. The firm a is molds avail 
able for seats with ts set directly in 


There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard ~ecmeBca 


The best time to buy complete fire protection is in time. And the Promotion note: ‘1 ittractive girl 
best protection money can buy is Pyrene.* Whatever the fire sitting on the bench reading our maga- 
hazard, there’s a Pyrene to cope with it—for Pyrene makes zine was impossibl« pass up. Dr. R. 
everything from hand extinguishers to complete automatic fire- C. Flowers, own Concrete Ma 


fighting systems. chinery Co., may missed a bet, 
“TM. Reg. U.S, Pat. OF. however. He sent | tory to us ex 


clusively. By switching the magazine 
in the model’s har e could have 
covered the entire t 

e Source: Concrete Machinery Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 

\ ePrice: Open n cookie-cutter 


Sgt 

ae 
Rear 
= 


SER en) 





tvpe) $125; closed mold $160 
A ii \\ , 


Vaporizing Liquid Cartridge-Operated Chemical Foam Systems Extra Axle for Trucks 


Always dependable, For ordinary fires. No For flammable liquids, Large and small, manual 
multi-use extinguisher annual recharging. ordinary combustibles. and automatic. 


Soda-Acid, Pump Tank and other approved extinguishers @——___— 


Ihe legal limits f oading trailer 
trucks are figured two ways: by maxi- 
mum total load, a1 in allowance 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY of so many pounds xle. ‘To carn 
the maximum payloac 1 operator has 
577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey to spot load his cargo to et the axle 

Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. allowances. Since perfectly balanced 
loading isn’t practical, many truckers 
hold their total load | under actual 
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The 3542-ton steel frame for Lever House was fab 
Owings & Merrill; Structural Engineers 


ed and erected by Bethlehem. Architects: Skidmore, 
Weiskopf & Pickworth; General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company. 


Tower of Glass on Park Avenue 


This is Lever House. Occupying the 
entire block-front on Park Avenue be- 
tween East Fifty-third and East Fifty- 
fourth Streets in New York, it contains 
the executive and administrative offices 
of Lever Brothers Company. 

It strikes a new note in architectural 
treatment. Outstanding beauty has been 
combined with sound functional design. 
Extensive use of blue-tinted heat-absorb- 
ing glass gives it a cool, transparent ap- 
pearance. The sidewalk level is almost 
completely open, creating the illusion 
of a structure without a street floor. 


The second floor covers three-quarters of 
an acre. This floor surrounds an open 
court, and on its roof is a landscaped ter- 
race. Above this rises a slender 21-story 
tower. Each floor in the tower has ap- 
proximately 6000 square feet of office 
space. In the basement isa private garage. 

Lever House is completely air condi- 
tioned. Fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceilings, cellular steel floors, continuous 


fixed windows, and blue curtain wall 
spandrels of wired glass are some of the 
other features of interest. 

This is the newest of many Park Ave 
nue buildings for which Bethlehem has 
fabricated the steelwork. Among the 
others along this famous boulevard are 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the New 
York Central Building, the Tishman 
Realty Co. Building, and 100 Park Ave. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





A Triumph in the Galley 


The Navy uses Triumph “kitchen” 
machines for everything from mixing 
dough, beating marshmallows, to 
cutting French-fried potatoes, grind- 
ing coffee, and sharpening cutlery. 

In order to meet exacting Navy 
specifications, The Triumph Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati, consulted 
Ward Leonard for a motor control 
as sturdy and trouble-free as their 


machines. Controllers now in use are 
a-c or d-c magnetic across-the-line 
type, semi-automatic operation, with 
overload and low voltage protection. 
Complete operating and maintenance 
instructions were also supplied the 
Navy. 

Ward Leonard engineers are al- 
ways ready to work with you on 
specific electrical control problems. 





Headlines of 1901 


WARD LEONARD “KNICKERBOCKER” 


ONE OF 62 MAKES OF MOTOR CARS TO APPEAR DURING 1901 


In 1893, the first American-made 
gasoline-engine-propelled motor vehicle 
with anelectric ignition system was built. 

In 1901, the “Knickerbocker” gaso- 
line motor-car, made by Ward Leonard 
Electric Company, then located in 
Bronxville, N. Y., was one of 62 new 
models to appear on the market. 

Total production for the year 1901 — 
7,000 motor vehicles! 

Today, Ward Leonard is still pioneer- 
ing —for the continued development and 
improvement of electric controls. 


THE “KNICKERBOCKER” | 


GASOLINE MOTOR-Ca® 


pe - ~ ” i} 

k 

NARD ELRCTHIC CO. I 
any 





WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PReeulO-E ngincored Coto Since 1892 








weight limits to make sure they don’t 
go over limit on axle loads 

I'hat’s where White Motor Co.’s 
Steering Pusher comes in. The Pusher 
is an extra single-wheel axle, mounted 
ahead of the driving axle. When it is 
installed, the trucker can safely load 
up to the legal limit on total weight 
without risking an excessive axle load. 
In practice, that means the operator 
can haul an extra payload of about 
4,000 Ib., and doesn’t have to waste 
time trying to get a balanced load 

White has been successfully 
testing the Steering Pusher for a vear, 
and is now going into full-scale produc- 
tion. The Pusher independently 
mounted, but coordinates with the trac- 
tor’s front steering axle in a ratio of 3 
to 1. That is, if the front axle turns 
21 deg., the Steering Pusher turns 7 
deg. The Pusher weighs 1,350 Ib 

Among the advantages claimed by 
White are increased road stability and 
reduced tire scuffing and dragging. 
Oversize construction th few wearing 
parts, assures low maintenance costs. 
e Source: White Motor Co., 79th St. 
& Wallace Ave., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


road- 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





ition process 
olored printed 
either rubber 
Ameri 
Good- 


Anolith is a new onc-oper 
for transferring mult 
impressions from paper t 
or plastics; it was introduced by 
can Anode, a division of B. | 
rich Co. 

2 
Porcelain enamel is being bonded on 
aluminum by Halrick, Inc., 31 Crosby 
St., Danbury, Conn. The coating isn’t 
harmed by strong detergents, has a high 
resistance to thermal shock and impact, 
and can act as an insulator. It can be 
put on over welds 

.* 
A rocker for acid carboys ontain- 
ers) with a special emptying attachment 
is being introduced by Morse Mfg. Co., 
Svracuse, N. Y. The rocker is equipped 
with wheels to make it serve as a carboy 
truck. It can handle conventional size 
carboys from 18 in. to 20 in. across, 
23 in. to 25 in. high 

e 


A compact, multi-purpose power tool is 
being introduced as a home appliance 
by Delta Power Tool Division of Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. It con- 
sists of a circular saw, a jointer, a drill 
press, and a sander. Price will be about 
$210 without motor 
. 
valve engi- 
initarv control 
rations. The 
of Fox- 


Saniflo is a new tw 
neered specifically for 
of food processing opt 
manufacturer is Foxboro Co., 
boro, Mass 
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ISSY won't know it, but the wonderful, lifelike touch 

in her doll this Christmas will mark one more 
triumph by the vinyl plastic industry in a steady succession 
of new and improved products for America. 

You can include vinyl floor tiles, military tarpaulins, 
surgical tubing and even portable swimming pools in 
that list... products that gain their all-important property 
of flexibility from their plasticizers. 

Today, more and more plastics manufacturers are count- 
ing on the broad family of quality-controlled Pittsburgh 
PX Plasticizers for consistent compounding performance 
and improved characteristics in their finished products. 

We can offer these assurances because of our unique 
position as a basic and integrated producer. That posi- 
tion enables us to control quality and maintain rigid 
uniformity at every step in the production of Pittsburgh 
Plasticizers, from coal to finished products. 

It’s the same story in Pittsburgh agricultural chemicals, 
protective coatings and the products of our other in- 
tegrated divisions: Higher quality ... greater uniformity 

. and dependable, continuing deliveries . . . because 
we're basic. 


Doll heads and similar vinyl products are often 
molded from plastisols—dispersions of vinyl! resins 
and plasticizers. Above a Watson-Standard plastisol 
is being compounded from Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. 





DiButy! Phthalate 
DilsoOcty! Phthalate DiOctyl Phthalate 
DiNony! Phthalate DiNonyl Adipate 
DilsoOctyl Adipate DiOctyl Adipate 
DiButyl Sebacate DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
DiOctyl Sebacate TriCresyl Phosphate 
TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 


weo 4352 
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ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect” Oil 
Seals on receipt of your written request. 


SITVIS 
Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 





SIRVENE 


The Scientific Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms, 


“Use any measure of superiority perf 


RECORD 


rrmance, de- 
pendability, engineering, design, availability and 
you'll find C /R ‘‘Periect’’ Oil Seals the pick of the lot 
For better than thirty years, C/R engineers 
pioneered to find the perfect answer to and grease 
retention. Today, in addition to many specially de- 
signed seals to meet new and different problems, C/R 
offers you 16 standard types and 1800 sizes 

When you specify C/R Oil Seals you know you are 
getting the world’s finest sealing device 


PROOF? The records show: C/R Oil Seals are 


standard equipment on more makes of motor vehicles, 
farm implements, road machinery and industrial ma- 
chines than any similar device! 


have 


Chicago Rawhide enginearing service is clweys evelleble for 
the solution of your particular sealing problems 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Averve OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, illinois 


as 
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LOCAL BUSINESS 


Business by and large is a local affair, and local news takes 
a large place in every businessman’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities around the country, are some 


of the local events that made news last week. 


GOV. SMITH of Missouri pushed the 
plunger near St. Joseph, Mo., and . . . 


A BLAST of 2,500 Ib. of dynamite sent 
dirt 300 ft. high. It opened... 


A NEW CHANNEL for the Missouri River. This straightens the northern loop of an 
S-curve that the river had overflowed in two places last April (BW —Jul.12’52,p94). 


Channeling the Missouri 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. -A dynamite 


blast last week sent the Missouri River 
into a new course near here for the 
second time in six months. Last April, 
the river flooded and cut channels 
across both halves of an S-curve. One 
overflow was plugged; the other was 
adopted by the Army Engineers as a 
good idea (BW —Jul.12’52,p94). 
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The new channel, slightly to the 
east of the Missouri’s own idea of 
where it should run, cost more than 


$l-million. But it may avert repetitions 


of the $10-million loss the river inflicted 
last April. 


When Fares Go Up 
NASHVILLE-Southern Coach 


Lines, Inc., which operates Nashville’s 
buses, served notice last week that it 











Who says you can’t 
print on rubber 
permanently? 


ERE is a process with which you 

can transfer any lithographed or 
printed instructions onto rubber in 
full color or black and white. This is 
a permanent impression and cannot 
be rubbed off. 

If you should want to print trade 
marks or instructions on some rubber 
materials, this patented process will do 
it for you. If you should want to dec- 
orate a toy drum head such as shown 
here, this American Anode process 
will do the job. The possibilities are 
enormous. 

Gloves, place mats, tire sidewalls, 
untearable rubber books with beauti- 


| ful children’s illustrations and other 
| rubber items can be so treated by 


American Anode’s new process. 

The picture or printing to be trans- 
ferred is used once on the rubber sur- 
face and thrown away. Each impression 
requires a new transfer for each oper- 
ation. Full color is as simple as black 
and white. 

Does this suggest an idea to you that 
American Anode can work out? We 
can do the rubber printing for you— 
or license the easy, simple process. And 
we can do many other jobs that involve 
the use of latices or plastisols. We have 
the experience, techniques and mate- 
rials—are fully equipped for various 
processes, including dipping, coating, 
spreading, casting or molding. If you're 
interested, write Department AF-7, 
American Anode, 60 Cherry Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
da for you 7 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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The Tri-State area served by Huntington, West Virginia, 
is a center of distribution for national markets. Balanced 
economic factors make it one of the “Low Cost” areas of the 
nation. Because of these factors... coupled with the region’s 
abundant raw materials, natural resources and transportation 
facilities ... Huntington offers unusual opportunities 
for new plants and distribution warehouses. 

A complete industrial survey of this Huntington, 
West Virginia site is available to business executives. 


C&O's “Pin-Point” surveys on any industrial sites 
will be made and held in strictest confidence 


Why not let our Industrial engineers and researchers dig out 

the answers to your location problems? No obligation, of course. 
Write the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial Development. 
Department, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


SERVING Virginia 
West Virginia * Kentucky 
Ohio * Indiana * Michigan 
Southern Ontario 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
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will give up its franchise Nov. 30 
rather than meet the city council’s or- 
der to cut fares only recently boosted 

It took SCL from August, 1951, to 
May, 1952, to persuade the council to 
grant a fare increase. In the course of 
the hearings, Ebasco Services, New 
York transit consultants, reported that 
SCL was losing $850 a day. That was 
on a fare of 10¢ a ride, three for a 
quarter, 2¢ for school children. On 
May 10, the council granted an in- 
crease to 12¢ a ride, three for 35¢, 
17¢ for riders crossing the city line, 
5¢ for school children 

Under the new fare structure, SCL 
showed a $19,164 net profit for May, 
$20,877 for June, $15,008 for July, 
$16,019 for August. By that time, 
though, the city council was demand- 
ing a cutback in far After more hear- 
ings, it ordered a return substantially 
to the old rates, effective Oct. 10. 

That did it. SCL served 60-dav no- 
tice of surrender of franchise. Jo C 
Guild, Jr., president of the line, warned 
that he wasn’t bluffing. 


DETROIT-Returns are now in for 
the public transit system’s first five 
weekdays under its new fare schedule: 
20¢ for a regular ride, 25¢ for an ex- 
press ride (BW —Sep.27’52,p58). These 
fares are up a nickel. Result: The 
number of passengers dropped a little 
more than 4% from the last weck un- 
der the lower fares; revenue, however, 
jumped 20.4% to $748,601. 


City vs. Suburbs 
WASHINGTON —Many cities 


have problems created by the growth 
of their suburbs. Most of them can 
talk about extending their city limits 
to bring in more tax-yielding territory. 
Not Washington, though. It’s the 
only city in the country whose limits 
are written into the U.S. Constitution. 

The Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on Public Works, made up largely 
of businessmen, has finished a study 
of local problems. It has recommended 
to the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia a long-range plan for 
civic improvements: $96.4-million in 
six years for highways, $70-million for 
sewers, $33.5-million for water svstem, 
$113.5-million for schools, hospitals, 
welfare, and recreatien projects, and 
$5.7-million for refuse disposal. 

A subcommitte m off-street park- 
ing in the downtown area also rec- 
ommended $30-million or $35-million 
to launch a self-liquidating project to 
provide 7,000 new parking spaces 

The finance group warned against 
any thought of paying for the program 
by raising taxes on local residents. That 
would only drive more people to the 
suburbs. Three basic troubles, the com- 
mittee feels, are these: 
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What a typewriter! 


Royal announces an amazing new 

“Magic™ Tabulator! Sensational new 
Carriage Control! Extra“ Personalized” Key. 
17 time-saving features! 

All not found on any other typewriter! 


Secretaries and executives alike are “Oh-hing,” 
“Ah-hing,” and buying the greatest new typewriter of 
all time, the new Royal Standard. 
The new Royal Standard has a legion of new and exclu- 
sive features, plus a new and improved “Magic” Margin! 
It looks like tomorrow. It performs like tomorrow. 


Every feature is designed with the operator in mind. 
No gadgets here! But helpful, time-saving conven- 
iences! Ask for your free office trial of the new Royal 
Standard. Ask your local Royal representative today. 


“Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclu- 
sive feature which allows the sec- 
retary to operate tab with either 
finger or palm without moving her 
hands from the guide-key positions. 


Carriage Control, a new, exclu- 

: New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
sive feature which lets the secre- . . , < re 
aly iii ii aneihiie Miceli. Extra “Personalized” Key, a exclusive. Press button .. . inside 

s BP Cc ag ensio 0 rT oe ” 
her needs. Just a a of the knot 3 Royal exclusive. This extra “bonus controls all instantly accessible. 
B Peds. Just 2 ) -] oD : er . ” ° 
a . key, a 43rd key, comes at no extra Touch Control” within easy reach. 
does it! No need to call in a ser- : 


viceman! cost. Readily adaptable to special Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! — anoaso-cnme sorran 


**Magic"’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, inc. Roytype Typewriter Supplies 











Does your business rest on a paper-thin base? 


F YOU'RE selling goods or services, your month-to- 
month accounts receivable are what keep you in 


business. 


But did you ever stop to think that this important 


asset—your accounts receivable—consists simply of 


entries on thin sheets of paper, one of the most per- 
ishable materials there is? 

And should those sheets be destroyed by fire, 
flood, explosion—or lost as a result of burglary or 
theft 
remember exactly what every customer owed. 


you couldn’t mail out bills unless you could 


To make sure that your business will never lack 
this cash support, you need Travelers Accounts Re- 
ceivable insurance. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you how 
this insurance protects you fully against the loss 


you’re bound to suffer if you’re ever unable to bill 


customers because your records are gone. 


Ask him also about insurance for your other vale 
uable documents, such as blueprints and legal papers. 
Your valuable papers are subjected to the same haze 
ards as your building, your stock, and your fixtures, 
And the wise thing to do is let your Travelers man 


arrange protection for them now. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 





¢ The district’s area is limited 
by the Constitution. 

¢ The percentage of federally 
owned, nontaxable property in the 
district is constantly growing. 

¢ Federal appropriations to run 
the district have dropped from 40% 
of total district costs in 1924 to less 
than 10% in 1952. 


No Carpetbaggers 
COLU MBUS-The Ohio State 


Board of Real Estate Examiners has 
cracked down on out-of-state land op- 
erators who have flocked into Pike 
County for an atomic energy boom 
(BW-—Sep.20’52,p162). 

Chio real estate people should get 
the gravy if there’s any to be had, the 
board feels. It rescinded real estate li- 
cense reciprocity agreements with In- 
diana, Michigan, Iowa, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Tennessee. 


Out by Thanksgiving 
PORTLAND, ORE.-—The city 


housing authority gave notice last 
weck that 1,000 families must move 
out of “temporary” wartime housing by 
Thanksgiving Day. These tenants are 
about 40% of the 2,400 who remain in 
the defense housing units. They are be- 
ing ousted under the transfer of the 
housing projects from federal to city 
control—state law requires that public 
housing shall be only for low-income 
families. 

The yardstick now for eligibility is 
this: A family of two adults can have 
an income up to $2,900; if there are 
also two children, the income can 
rise to $3,500. That’s if you already 
live in one of the projects. 

The city housing authority bought 
all the war housing and 411 acres of 
land from the federal government on 
Sept. 2. The price was $708,057. Al- 
ready the city has sold 714 acres to 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
for $783,431. 


Moonshine Eclipsed 
LOUISVILLE-The bottom has 


dropped out of the moonshine whis- 
key market. Western Kentuckians who 
usually measure corn acreage by the 
gallon of white lightning are searching 
for a new standard. They've been up- 
graded out of the market by an indus- 
trial boom. 

“The more money people have,” 
said one captured moonshiner, “the 
less moonshine they buy. They're 
buying store whiskey nowadays.” 

A year ago, white lightning was 
selling for $6 a gal. at the stillside, 
$7 delivered. Now it’s down to $3 at 
the still or $4 delivered. That’s the 
lowest price in 25 years. 
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_ How did YO 
get to work 
this morning 


ERS eh 28 ee ME tee TY 


Most of us take for granted the depend- 
able machines that keep our transporta- 
tion running—machines that permit us to 
enjoy life in the country and still maintain 
regular business routine in the city. 


We give even less thought to our great 
metal working industry, without which de- 
pendable, power-packed engines would 
not be possible. 


The metal working industry, particularly 
the manufacturers of cemented carbide 
cutting tools, make possible the use of 
better metals in engine parts and higher 
precision machining of those parts at 
unbelievably high rates of production. We 
are proud that Wessonmetal is used so 
extensively wherever metal is machined 
by carbide cutting tools. 


Wessonmetal blades — standard 
ond special—uniform cemented car- 
bide —only slightly less hard than a 
diamond —are scientifically formed 
in various grades to provide tough- 
ness, strength and other qualities to 
meet the needs of today's most 
difficult metal working problems. 





This typical Wesson cutting tool— 
the Wesson “Rigidcut” —corries 
more blades per inch of diameter — 
any of which is replaceable. Com- 
bined with Wessonmetal blades it is 
one of today's most eiticient metal 
working tools. 


WESSON METAL CORPORATION 


LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 


AFFILIATED WITH 


WESSON COMPANY ; 
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COMPARING NOTES is serious business t> these Radcliffe girls who aim to hold down administrative jobs before they marry. 
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DIRECTORS Roberts, Whitehead let... STUDENTS RUN classes which equip girls for jobs, then active community life. 


erm 





Dorothea M. Wormser, wrestling with the case-study method, is getting the two essentials of the Management 
Training Program—business facts, business language. Students have to defend their solutions against class criticism. 


RADCLIFFE WONDERS: 


How Much Do Women Need to Know? 


(Story continues on page 72) 
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VIKING FOR DEPENDABLE PUMPS 
ON VITAL INSTALLATIONS 


@ If your problem demands good, dependable 


pumping — 


@ If you want positive, smooth delivery — 


@ If the liquid is either thin or thick — 


@ If the capacity range is 1/2 to 1050 gpm — 


@ If the pump must 
4 fit your mount- 
a? ing requirements 


— SEE VIKING 
q 


This is an executive — 
fussing with 
details a clerk 
should be handling! 


How many extra hours do your 
department heads spend searching 
for the many tiny details that 
make up the all important picture 
of a departments overall operation. 


Tens of thousands of dotlars worth of 
equipment depends upon Viking pumps. 
The bearings of these 16 gas booster en- 
gines are dependably lubricated with 
Viking lube oil pumps 


SEND FOR BULLETIN SERIES 52S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS. 


IOWA 


The answer to this problem — as 





WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Westport 3. Comestigut. 


I'm interested in Produc-Tro!l for 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 


City Zone State 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


thousands of others have found — is 


PRODUC-TROL 


Produc-Trol is a visual control system that gives you 
facts, automatically compared and analyzed, at a single 
glance. Whether it's Order Control, Inventory, Parts 


Available for Assembly, Sales Statistics, or 
one of the other many and varied applica- 
tions, Produc-Trol eliminates the time-waste 
and inaccuracies that hamper executive de 
Send the coupon today — let us 
show you how Produc-Trol can save time 
and money and increase efficiency in your 
entire operation. 


PRODUC-TROL 
TENSIVELY 
®@ Purchase Orders 
@ Parts Available 
for Assembly 
® Parts in Process 
® Manufacturing 

Orders 
® Maintenance 


cisions 


IS BEING USED Ex. 
FOR CONTROL OF 


® Traffic 
® Sales 


®@ Personnel 
® Dispatching 


® Machine Loading 


“Effective Tools for Effective Management’ 
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“ ..MTP teaches an atti- 
tude, not a skill...” 
RADCLIFFE starts on p. 70 


I'he last week September, 50 girls, 
all college graduat ime to Radcliffe 
College in Caml Mass., to begin 
1 vear's Course in gement training 

Most of the 1 short work- 
ing life, and the t not 
more than five they 
marry, have ind) withdraw 
Yet they are wil t xchange a vear 
of this time and $1,700 of their 

their 
paper—t ( tihcate 
Manag [raining 
the h t will bring them 


short 


probabh 


rs before 


money for a 
of the 
Pro- 


own, O1 
piece of 
Radcliffe 
gram—in 
better jobs at h or the 
time they aré 

Vhere is e\ n to believe 
will. About 34( gone throug 
MTP since it exper 
15 vears ago. N of them are 
empl nost all in jobs 
On the alumni 
personnel 


it 
rh 


iment 


gainfully 
at administrative 
list 
manager, 
trial engineer, stock 
F. iob in tatistician, 


vou find 


nanager, indus- 
editor, office 


and a 


buver 


manage 
practising attori 
¢ Expand or Expire 
is rounding out 
College truste« 
being an experi ine 
nanent 


Now that MTP 
ear, Radcliffe 
yuught to cease 
1 settle down 
shape—or 
cease altogether ultimatum may 
have been prompt part by the fact 
that MTP has | crating on very 
shaky financial suy ts. It has no en- 
dowment, except three fellowships 
for students. Fo me it depends 
entirely on the S” tuition each girl 
pays. Radcliffe ¢ ill over- 
head. 

Earlv this vear th 
a special committee to re 
gram and the whole ficld of women in 
industrv, then 1 mmend the future 
course for MTP [he committee’s 
findings will be kept secret until the 
trustees make th« ion. It’s a safe 
committee re- 
program— 


into some sort « 


Carries 


istees ippointed 


view the pro- 


} 


guess, however, tl 
continuing th« 


perhaps even expanding it. 


commended 


Lead 


nptation to label 

counterpart of 
not 
vear 
top-man- 


1. Learning to 


Vhere is a strong 
MTP as simply a f 
Harvard Business S ol. This is 
so. For one thing, HBS runs a two 
to condition men for 
responsil ind gives 
students a Master legree (BW 
31°52,p66). Radcliffe runs a one- 
program designed chiefly to 
women for junior administrative jobs; it 


course 
agement 


pre pare 


gives no degree 
IIBS has a large ical plant and 
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2. Here is Mr. Ty Koon discussing his requirements with Western 
Pacific's industrial development experts. Everything is very hush-hush 
0 that Mr. Ty Koon’s competitors won't get wind of his plans. 


4. Nothing's too much trouble when it's a question of helping a 
WP customer, present or potential. A mass of pertinent data is ana- 
lyzed before a final recommendation is submitted to Mr. Ty Koon, 


als 





1. Mr. Ty Koon has just made two wise decisions: to build a branch 
plant in Northern California and to ask Western Pacific to help 
him find a strategic location for same. 


3. The search is on! Every possible site is checked and re-checked 
by Western Pacific's plant location specialists who have a long- 
time intimate knowledge of this territory. 











5. If you too are looking for a plant location in this area, be sure 
to get in touch with Western Pacific, the railroad that takes a 
personal interest in all the probl of its cust s. 








on For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 














General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Frank B. Stratton, Industrial Commissioner 





“women need confidence 

2 zs is 
S t e you sit to work in a man’s world...” 
RADCLIFFE starts on p. 70 


[| ou 1s? a towering faculty of its own. MTP has 
at rea | 


neither, really. 
EEE LLL OS eA Likeness—The are similarities, 
however. Most of the MTP faculty 
comes straight f the Business 
School. At first th re on loan; now 
MTP pays the Busin School for the 
time of the faculty it 

Like the Harvard school, MTP uses 
case studies—descriptions of real busi 
ness problems—as the basis of its teach- 
ing. There are no textbooks. The girls 
are made to do th own thinking, 
talking, and writing about how to 
solve those problem 

Vhere’s similarit 10, in the over 
riding philosophies of the two courses. 





The emphasis is o1 iman relations 

management of peo not things 
MTP teaches an attitude—the idea of 
looking for the other fellow’s point of 
view, of getting px o do things 

not a skill 

¢ Into a Man’s World—It also teaches 
a language. The ¢ will go into a 
man’s world and they'll be dealing in 
man’s terms—in budgets, time and mo 
tion studies, invent ontrol, labor 
grievances. MTP teaches this business 
terminology in two wavs: through the 
case-study system and through a uniquc 
program of field work 

For 10 of the 40 weeks of the course, 
MTP students take fulltime jobs in in 
dustry. In the fall they spend fou 
weeks on a factor loor or in a file 
Your own desk work can be expe- room doing unskille work In the 
dited; your employees can become spring they work six weeks in anothcr 
better workers when your desks company at a higher level job where 
are Art Metal-planned for each they are in contact with administrative 
work station, Write today for the personnel. 
free “Manual of Desk Drawer Lay- ¢ Before and After—When the stu 
out.” Or, consult your nearest Art dents get back from the field they are 
With an Art Metal desk you can Metal Dealer for an analysis of required to write f reports on their 
select the drawer arrangement and your desk requirements. Art Metal experiences. In cla mferences they 
working area best suited to you Construction Company, James- share what they learned with the other 
and your job. Drawers are inter- town, N. Y. students. 

More than 100 companies cooperat< 
with MTP on the field work. Just a 
few are American Optical Co.; U.S 
Rubber; Sylvania Electric Products; 
R. H. Macy; Sears, Roebuck; American 
Broadcasting Co.; | Metropolitan 


There’s an Art to Desk Efficiency Life Insurance. 


ll. A Double Life 
For the literal minded, MTP does 


offer some practical-skill courses: Basic 





"Tete a good look at your changeable, can be re-arranged or 
desk — you spend more than half of — replaced as new requirements arise. 
your waking hours at it. This desk An Art Metal desk is handsome 
can be a helpful assistant, or itcan and modern in design. It offers you 
tie you down by its limitations. built-in comfort, easy-gliding 
drawers, and the very highest qual- 


d N is 4 : ‘ 
An Art Metal desk is a planned ity construction. 


desk. It is built around you — the 
requirements of your particular 
job, your methods of working. Ic 
enables you to put your hands im- 
mediately on anything that is 
needed. It helps you get more done 
in less time, with less fatigue. 





Planning to move or re-arrange your — Arithmetic for Adm nistration (the 
office? Write for the nationally slide rule), Use of Graphs and Statistics, 
recognized Art Metal handbook Functions of a Personnel De partment, 


“Office Standards and Planning. ‘ _?p . : 
Or, call on your nearest Art Metal Accounting Proce But many of the 
Dealer. He's an office planning é courses listed in the MTP catalog have 
specialist trained to help you a kind of vague, intangible quality 
itain De eines arena Some Problems and Objectives of Ad- 
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Here’s handling that gives production the green light! 
Trambeam moves products and materials overhead and out of 
the way of men and machines to give you the maximum in 
plant capacity, manpower efficiency and dollar savings. 
Trambeam crane or monorail systems are Whiting-engineered 
to help you get the most from new production techniques 

and machinery, and to keep receiving, assembly, shipping 

| and storage operations on the move! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, lilinois 


Sales Offices and Distributors Throughout the World 


TRAMBEAM" OVERHEAD 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Overhead Handling .. . Cuts Costs, Boosts Profits! 


In many industries, 40 per cent or more of all 
manufacturing expense is handling cost! Reduce 
this percentage and you increase profits... 
ask for new, illustrated operation reports show 
ing how Trambeam has given leading companies 
a super “highway” to lower cost handling! 


The Whiting 
Trackmobile Cranes 


Electric Chain 
Hoists 


THESE WHITING PRODUCTS ALSO SPEED INDUSTRY'S WORK 


Foundry, Transportation and Aviation Equipment— Swenson Equip- 
ment for the Chemical Process Industries — Metal-Working Machinery. 











“SHAW-BOX”"’ CRANES are serving and saving in thousands 
of plants, railroad shops and power stations — and have 
been for many years. Whether you handle loads of 500 lbs., 
300 tons, or more, a “Shaw-Box” Crane is the most reliable 
long-term investment you can make. 

ENDURING STAMINA is built into every “Shaw-Box” Crane 
to assure the unfailing performance so essential in meeting 
the nation’s preparedness goals and civilian needs. 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION and advanced design for conve- 
nient servicing contribute permanent reductions in your 
load-handling costs. 

ALL-AROUND SAFETY for man, load and crane is engineered 
into every “Shaw-Box”’ Crane to give you continuous oper- 
ation and protection. 

EXTRA-VALUE FEATURES are yours because “Shaw-Box” has 
devoted more than 60 years exclusively to the development, 
improvement and manufacture of efficient load-handling 
equipment. 

MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS now and for the future. Write 
for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full Electric Travel- 
ing Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for “Load: Lifter” 
Cranes from 1 to 25 tons. 


Shiw Kot cannes 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ hoists and 
other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ Industrial 
Instruments. 





ministration Human Relations; A 
Point of View; Problems of Labor 
Economy; and ‘The Community 

One reason is that the program 
really has two ai Che main empha 
sis, of course, 1 preparing women 
for fulltime jol t after they grad 
uate. But there i nother, second- 
ary purpose: to eq graduates for ac 
tive responsibilit yublic and com- 
munity affairs in t middle and later 
vears, when the relieved of most 
family burdens. 


lll. In the Community 


Here, in thi purpose, lies the 
essential differen tween the course 
at Radcliffe for 1 and the courses 
at Harvard Busin School, or any 
other management hool for men. 
Where men can look forward to nearly 
a lifetime of nistrative work, 
women must take t rs piecemeal—a 
few vears befor« ige, a long gap, 
then a few vears after their children are 
on their own. 

For the first short stretch, women 
need confidence t tk in a man’s 
world on man’s t ind job experi- 
ence to help them ip to productive 
speed quickly. That is why MTP in- 
cludes field work ile Harvard Busi- 
ness School doesn’t 

For the second stretch, women need 

a thorough knowledge of community 
organization. ‘Thi tk will probably 
be fulltime for them, while it is likely 
to be only extra- ilar for men. 
e Just as Smart—M'TP instructors who 
also teach at the Harvard school say 
thev find no diff in the abilities 
of their male and female students to 
learn. This is not surprising, since MTP 
looks for about th ime qualifications 
in its students as HBS does. A college 
degree is preferred, but it isn’t essential. 
Some kind of fulltime working experi- 
ence is desirable. Good grades (B-aver- 
age) are helpful, but MTP puts much 
more importance on evidence of leader- 
ship in extra-curricular activities. 

The school usually does not accept 
students over 30 vears old; the average 
is about 24. Married women are ac- 
cepted, if they can manage to live 
within reasonab!l mmuting distance 
of Cambridge. Minimum cost of the 
course is $700, not including living ex- 
penses which run about $1,000 more. 


IV. In Business 
The Radcliffe program is small. The 


experiment started in 1937, the idea 
of Edith G. Stedman, director of the 
Radcliffe College Appointment (place- 
ment) Bureau. Miss Stedman found 
that an increasingly large number of 
Radcliffe graduates wanted jobs in in- 
dustry—particularly in personnel depart- 
ments—but that there was no demand 
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2-Way Radio 
can multiply 
efficiency 


in Your 


MOTOROLA INDUSTRIA! RADIO SYSTEMS 
speed operations, cut costs, increase efficiency 
for thousands of progressive companies 


Material handling costs cut by $20,000 in the first year! Not a 
miracle, but the actual record of Motorola 2-way radio in one 
company! Similar reports from thousands of leading firms tell 
the same story: Motorola radio saves time and man-power in 
every application. Inside your plant, materials move swiftly... 
waiting time goes down... production goes up. In out-of-plant 
service, deliveries are faster . .. payloads are larger. . . efficiency 
goes up. Wherever you use it, Motorola 2-way radio centralizes 
control...co-ordinates action...saves vital man-hours. 
Quickly installed, easily operated and ruggedly built, it is a rough- 
and-ready tool always available for instant service. Write today — 
a friendly Motorola engineer in your vicinity will show you how 
Motorola 2-way radio can improve your business. 


Motorola 


Communicationg & Electronics Division 
4545 Augusta Blvd, Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronic ltd. Toronto. Canada 


MOTOROLA LEADS IN DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Microwave carries voice communica- 
tion and control functions on thousand-mile, point- 
to-point relay networks. Motorola leads (2 to 1) 
in miles of industrial microwave installed and 
operating. 

Motorola Power Line Carrier puts communi- 
cation circuits on existing power lines, gives 
complete selection of voice and control functions. 


Motorola Railroad Radio serves yord areas, 
moving trains and complete railway systems 
with versatile 2-way radio, which soves time and 
money over every mile of right-of-way. 
Motorola Mobile Radio is today's outstanding 
value in 2-way radio. Motorola provides instant 
contact wherever a man or a vehicle can go. 
Motorola Supervisory Control now reads, 
operates and verifies status of operative equip- 
ment from central control points over vast 
networks. 





Some of Major Companies Saving Time and 
Money With Mot: le C teati Equip 


Allis-Chalmers Rock Island RR 
Thompson Products, Inc. Sinclair Oil Company 
Johnson and Johnson Texas Illinois Natural Gas Co. 
Eastman Kodak Squthern California Gas Co. 
_ Timken — Shell Oil Company 
Kaiser Steel ( orp. Southern Pacific RR. 
American Bridge Co. Staley Mfg. Co. 
9 et neg oan d Ford Motor Co 
Gardner-Denver id-Valley Pipeli : c 
Pennsylvania RR. Mid-Valley Pipeline Co. 
New York Central RR. Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
Public Service Co. Esso Standard Oil Co. 
of Northern II. International Minerals 
Missouri Pacific RR. and Chemical Corp. 








MARVELOUS 


bay a eT 
but not quite right. 


“Pure as the driven snow,” we say. A beautiful sentiment— 
but not quite true. 

Snow—and rain—pick up gases, dust and other matter 
from the atmosphere. Then, as the water lies on the surface 
or goes underground, it absorbs dirt, minerals and other 
impurities. No wonder “raw” water is unsuitable for the im- 
portant part it plays in industry and the home. 

That’s where Permutit Water Conditioning Equipment 
comes in. It removes impurities, makes water exactly right 
for the job it has to do. In industry, Permutit prevents boiler 
scale and corrosion, protects product quality, reduces oper- 
ating costs. In municipalities and homes, Permutit provides 
clear, soft water supplies. 

If you have a water problem, bring it to the world’s most 
experienc ed water conditioning organization. Write 
to: THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dpt. BW-10, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.... or to Permutit Company of 
Canada, 6975 Jeanne Mance Street, Montreal. 


g 
PERM UTIT’ 


WATER CONDITIONING AND ION EXCHANGE HEADQUARTERS 








for them. She d reate a de- 
mand by setting graduate school 
to train personn¢ nistrators. In 
1937 that was th field in which 
women were widcl pted as admin- 
istrators, although n nearly half of 
the working grads 1 other fields 

I'he first year, tl gram had five 
students and onc tructor loday 
MTP has an an enrollment of 
around 50 student has five men 
and women on its faculty. The pro- 
gram is run by two full time co-direc- 
tors—Mrs, Matth .oberts, one-time 
personnel manag¢ f Kendall Mills 
division of Kendall ( ind ‘I’. North 
Whitehead, son of British philosopher 
Alfred North Whit 1 and one time 
Professor of Hum Lelations at Harv- 
ard Business Sch 
e Flexing Its Muscles—One reason 
MIP is still an ex] it is this: ‘The 
whole field of industrv i 
still a new one. | t 1 impetus 
only as recently a last war, when 
women stepped h 
over men’s jobs 
position of wom 
flux, so is the dir 
program constant 
the demands of tl 
¢ Not Enough Talk—Ris 
is a demand for t 
over many kind 
especially staft 
committee whi 
gram uncovered t 
made for it bi 
of Harvard Bu 
ers personally 

> executives m 
and over most 
asked the busin 
did, or could, 
their business and 
a school such as t 
ment Training P 
uscful job 

I'he reaction 
favor of opening dmiunistrative 
jobs to women. It gly praised the 
kind of job MTP ng. The one 
criticism was \ duct is fine, 
but vour marketin There just 
aren't enough p know about 
the school 
e One of a Kind—A from the ap 
proval of indust t is another 
reason that MTI srobably con 
tinue: Harvard Bu School wants 
it to. There ha teady trend 
at Harvard University toward opening 
its various graduat ols to women 
Last vear the law 11 admitted its 
first female studen Now the Busi- 
ness School is tl ly holdout. It 
doesn’t believe its t year course is 
as well suited to t 1g women for 
business administration as men. While 
the Radcliffe cours ntinues to do as 
good a job as it is doing, the heat will 
be off the Business Schoo] 
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Here’s a picture of some SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL 


—and there’s much more to it 
than appears on the surface 


Only a stainless steel periscope tube, and some 
special navigational apparatus, shows above water. 
But below, a wonderfully compact mass of fighting 
machinery—literally packed with special steels 
and electrical alloys. With them, the ship is almost ‘ C e 


human. Wzthout them, it has no eyes, ears, power - 


... or usefulness. @ When you have to combat * LEaDing proout® 
corrosion, heat, wear or great stress—or require ee Wicu-auioy sree 


unique electrical properties—check with us. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


~” Allegheny Ludlum 








Finger-tip gearshifting 
for heavy-duty 


Allison TORQMATIC 
Transmission quick-shifts 
under load at full throttle— 
saves time—cuts operating 
and maintenance costs 


— r teammate for the famed 
Allison Torqmatic Converter is this 
Torqmatic Transmission — an exclusive 
development that takes the work out of 
gearshifting in even the largest off- 
highway trucks and heavy earth-moving 


vehicles. 


Embodying the same basic design prin- 
ciples as the Allison Torqmatic Transmis- 
sion, which has long been used in U. S. 
armored vehicles, this Allison quick- 


shift transmission eliminates “gearshift 
guess” — puts an end to laborious clutch 
pedal pumping and the usual manual 
gearshifting. 


Unlike conventional sliding-gear types, 
the Allison hydraulically controlled 
Torqmatic is a constant-mesh, planetary- 
gear transmission. With a simple flick of 
a lever, the driver can shift from one 
range to another at full load without tak- 
ing his foot from the throttle—and with- 
out losing momentum. 
A Smooth Power Flow 

Coupled with the cushioning effect 
and automatic features of the Allison 


Torqmatic Converter, this transmission 
greatly extends the torque converter’s 


capacity. This means that trucks up to 
50-ton pay load can climb steep grades 
with the smoothness and operating ease 


you enjoy with an hydraulic transmis- 


sion in your car. It cuts maintenance. It 
increases truck life. It reduces operator 
fatigue. It enables drivers to handle 
faster schedules. /t 


lone at lower cost per 


bigger pay loads 
gets more work 


ton-mile. 


SCRAPERS 














Allison Torqmatic Allison Torqmatic 
Transmission Converter 


UNBEATABLE TEAM 
—for maximum operating economy 









Quick shifts under load at 
full throttle 


Simple design— one-piece 
cast converter elements — mini- 
















mum maintenance 


Finger-tip hydraulic gearshift 





control Compactness simplifies 
Combination needs only three lnetetintion 

forward speeds with one reverse Designed for power applica- 
Power take-off available. tion in the 75 to 350 h.p. range 


Delivers full engine power Longer equipment life—less 


Variety of transfer gear wear on drivelines, axles, 
ratios available chains, sprockets and gears 





A matched team — designed to work together smoothly — 
designed and built by one manufacturer 


J vehicles 


Yes, here is the profit-winning team for 









p to almost any heavy-duty vehicle drive — 

ades tested in the world’s toughest kind of 

— service and proved by thousands of GENERAL 

oer hours’ operation in off-highway trucks, MOTORS , 4 

e. It tractors and other heavy equipment. For 

ator further information about TORQMATIC OFO 
ag DRIVES, write to: 


Allison Division of General Motors, 


om Box 894B, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. TORQMA TIC DRIVES 


~ 


Aisne 





TRACTORS TRUCKS CRANES SHOVELS LOCOMOTIVES DRILLING RIGS 














600D metal business 
furniture is @ 
GOOD investment 


RE YOUR EMPLOYEES HAPPY with 
A their equipment and office sur- 
roundings ? 

If they are happy it will be re- 
flected in how they handle customers 
or clients —in person, by mail, on the 
telephone. A happy. healthy office 
employee is seldom absent from work 
and is always more productive than 
one whose morale 1s poor. 


As every employer knows, good 
office help isn’t easy to get —and sal- 
ary is not the only factor. Frequently 
a prospective employee chooses the 
office that is better equipped and more 
attractively decorated, ahead of the 
job that pays more. Pleasant offices, 
equipped with GF modern metal 
furniture, usually land the “cream 
of the crop” of available new help. 
Less modern offices take what's left. 


In a ten-year period any business, 


1902 


What do your employees think of your office? 


large or small, invests a minimum of 
$30,000 per employee in salary, floor 
space and general overhead. That is 
2% of 


that fixed expense per employee you 


fixed expense. For from 1% to 
I C 


can furnish your office with the finest 
equipment the market affords. 

Modern GF metal furniture such 
as Super-Filer —the mechanized file, 
Goodform adjustable chairs. and GF 
desks. fitted to the job, are a good 
investment. They increase employee 
productivity and improve health and 
morale. By increasing the return on 
your fixed expense per employee, GF 
metal furniture pays for itself in a 
short time and provides handsome 
dividends thereafter. 

Get the facts as applied to your 
office. Call your local GF distributer 
or write The General | ireproofing Co., 
Dept. B-10, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


STEEL SHELVING 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT ~- GI 


























.San Diego's Extra Offspring 


the portable rooms—24 ft. by 40 ft. 


In 1940, San Diego’s school age 
population totaled 31,900. For the 
school term just starting, total registra- 
tion is approximately 59,000—close to 
double. 

To handle the mushroom growth, 
San Diego has been building movable 
units that cut construction time. Port- 
able classrooms mect the big imme 
diate needs, provide time to plan per 
manent plants in terms of long range 
needs. 

Once a permanent school is built, 
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frame units—are easy to cart on rollers 
to another hard-pressed area. Stand- 
ard house-moving equipment hauls the 
whole unit away without dismantling. 
During this summer, San Diego saw 50 
of its 300 portable uni. xoll to new 
locations 

Standardization of the units makes 
them cheaper than comparable per- 
manent buildings—about $8.41 per sq. 
ft. compared with about $12.50 for a 
regular classroom. 





from Grease Rack 
to Graveyard 


uincy 


uincy 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s hoisting cars high . . . 
or digging down deep in cemeteries 

. Quincy Compressers do a first- 
rate job of supplying compressed 
air. With Quincy, hundreds of 
unique and everyday jobs are done 
easier. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
Stations, garages or for use as part 
of products requiring compressed 
air supply. Sizes range from | to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a na- 
tionwide network of authorized au- 
tomotive and industrial distributors, 
There’s a Quincy man near you: 


“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept.-wa4. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Speed up 
Production with 


td 


CASTERS 





Today's terrific tempo calls for speed 
and efficiency in materials-handling. 
Rolling stock that doesn’t roll wastes 
time, manhours anc money. 


Let a COLSON engineer show you how 
you can modernize your rolling equip- 
ment easily, and at very low cost, with 
precision-ouilt, easy-roll, easy-swivel 
COLSON Casters. Write us o: consult 
the ‘yellow pages” (under “Casters” 
or ‘“Trucks-industrial"’) for the COLSON 


office near you 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 poge catalog 


Colson Coasters” 


Name 
Position 
Compony 
Street 


City Zone Stote 


THE ee eee | 
ELYRIA, OHIO | 
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Fairbanks 


anchorage 


IT'S ONE ECONOMIC UNIT, SO... 


U.S.-Canadian Northwest 


‘Hands across the border” means and from Washingt 
something where the U.S. and Canada and Montana spent 


are concerned; for vears good feeling over problems of t opment of 


and mutual respect have been the rule — their “Northwest f the wealthi 


ilong the longest unfortified boundary — est regions on the t it, just now 
in the world. But the businessmen of beginning to cash ts potential 

the Pacific Northwest are several steps e Wide Variety—O of the bor 
head of the pack: They act as if there — der’s problems are t s. The men 
‘t anv border at all. it Yakima talked t im on Mon 


17 
yould 


wercn 

lhat’s the fecling you get about the tana’s Kootenai R lich 
Pacific Northwest Trade Assn., which back up water t nada; 
held one of its twice-vearlv meetings Aluminum Co. of A lan to us¢ 
last week at Yakima, Wash. Business- Canadian water \ in smelter 


| 30°52.p30 


men from Alaska and British Columbia, development 0°52, 


ibout 
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PNTA PRESIDENT Ralph Baker, Canadian businessman born in 
U.S., has taken U. S. members to task for their “superior attitude.” 


PANELS hash over Northwest business problems. Canadian and U.S. members talk 
tariffs and tourists, aluminum and lumber, investment needs and business education. 


Forgets about Frontiers 


Chey argued touchy tariff problems 
(hev wondered how to boost the tour- 
ist business, how to lure more capital 
from the “East.” They investigated 
the relationship between business and 
education in the Northwest. 

It’s hard to find an organization quite 
like PNTA—unless it’s the New Eng 
land Council. In its broadest sens¢ 
PNTA is a super chamber of commer 
organized internationally. It’s a policy 
planning group, acting as quarterback 
tor chambers of commetce and boards 
of trade (a Canadian term) throughout 
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the arc 
tions. 
booster 
ever pl 


i who act on the PNTA’s sugges- 

It’s one of the most sophisticated 
organizations any region has 

oduced. 5 


|. Boundaries Fade Out 


PN! 


uimnDia 
Pacific 
Id iho 


} 


\ people think of themselves as 
1 common field. Back of 
ng is the physical layout of 
thwest, as even British Co 


ns call the area. The three U.S. 


Northwest states (Wash., Ore., 
and Montana west of the Great 


LOBBY TALK: Stanton Hall, Washington State College; Col. 
J. R. Noyes, U.S. Army; Lawrence Johannson, B.C. man. 


PERSONAL association, ‘likes this lobby 
bull session, appeals to members. 


Divide are essentially one economic 
unit. And that division continues north 
right across the border. 

The basic economy is the same. 
Douglas fir timber and hemlock grow 
in the coastal area from Oregon into 
B.C. Then Douglas fir gradually dis- 
appears, and spruce and hemlock take 
over continuing into southern Alaska. 
In the interior, pine predominates on 
both sides of the border. 

The interiors are also dry, rich, farm- 
ing areas producing cattle and wheat, 
plus apples and other fruits and veg 
tables, for other markets on the con 
tinent. Just as Washington is the U. S. 
apple state, so the extension of the 
Washington apple belt north makes 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
SAVE 6% MAN-HOURS 
PER WORKING DAY* 





at The Howard Zink Corporation, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


OVING rolls of seat-cover fabric from the first to the second floor 

formerly required 12 man-hours per day at The Howard Zink Corp. 
After installation of a Farquhar Trough Conveyor, this time was reduced 
to approximately 54% man-hours! The Conveyor actually paid for itself in 
less than a year, in addition to saving time and easing labor! 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 
to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 
of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, and permanent 
conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to 
consult with you... at no obligation! 


WRITE for complete information to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Dep?. 
0-01, 142 N. Duke St., York, Pa., or 
618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 





~~ A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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B. C. Canada’s apple province. Salmon 
is caught and canned all along the coast. 
¢ Roads—Transport and communica- 
tions are a prime consideration. Alaska 
and the U.S. states with so much in 
common have a chunk of Canada 
dropped in between them. That chunk 
is important for highway and air com- 
munication. In turn, the opening of 
the northern British Columbia to de- 
velopment needs companion develop- 
ment in adjoining areas of Alaska. 

There’s oil and natural gas, too. The 
U.S. Pacific Northwest is shy of both, 
depends on outside supplies. By next 
October, the U.S. states may be get- 
ting their first Alberta oil when the 
Trans Mountain pipeline begins de- 
livery to Vancouver (page 92). 

Marketing problems gibe, too: B. C. 
and the U.S. states produce similar 
goods from similar raw materials and 
have to sell them elsewhere, shipping 
to the East or overseas. When Britain 
slashes its purchases of BC lumber, sal- 
mon, and apples t had to do re- 
cently because of the dollar squeeze— 
U.S. producers of the same products 
feel the competitive pressure. So they 
have a big stake in helping B. C. sell in 
Britain and elsewhere abroad. 

The Northwest has common financ- 
ing needs—new mills and plants demand 
new capital. And that generally means 
“Eastern” capital. PNTA people seem 
to look on Easterners as perhaps un- 
willing, or at least having to be sold, 
on the soundness of investing in the 
Northwest. 
¢ Shipping—PNTA hooks up on ship- 
ping and tourists, too. Vancouver, 
Seattle, Portland, and Tacoma ports are 
not competing with each other; rather, 
they compete with the ports of Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf Coast. The re- 
gion’s tourist industry knows that its 
competition isn’t from neighbors, but 
from outsiders. The need is to bring 
people from elsewhere in the country 
to the north Pacific coast; when they 
come they want to see both sides of the 
border. Evergreen Playground Assn., 
under joint U.S.-Canadian sponsor- 
ship, advertises the international area 
year after year. 


ll. Joint Problems, Answers 


Last week’s PNTA session was held 
at Yakima, Wash.—typical of the policy 
of rotating meetings among the leading 
cities of the area. The preceding meet- 
ing was at Victoria, B. C.; the next, de- 
voted to Alaskan problems, will take 
place at Tacoma 

This time the main topic of dis- 
cussion wasn’t a typically regional prob- 
lem—it was the relationship between 
business and education. The session 
brought talks by a half-dozen college 
presidents from Alaska to Oregon. 
Previous conferences have been nailed 
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While your plans ave 
in the dream staite 


You can’t locate and plan and build a new plant 
in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. 


Right now—while your plant dreams are 
stirring—I’d like for you to see the wisdom of 
calling in a B&O Industrial Development man 
for a full confidential discussion of possible sites. 


You know, the mere selection of your plant 
site may mean the difference between profit and 
loss in these highly competitive days. 


by dan Leteli7- 


The B&O Industrial Development men 
have been in on the location and planning of 
over a billion dollars’ worth of plants in the 
past few years. 


Their site surveys for you and reports to 
you won’t cost you a cent. 


Maybe you want to go outside some good 
town where acreage is comparatively cheap, 
where you can spread out in inexpensive one- 
floor construction, where employees will enjoy 
working—and where “security will be served.” 


The B&O people will help add up the 
profit-to-you angles at the logical locations. 


The B&O says “Ask our man.” Write or 
phone for one of the B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment men at: 


New York 4 Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore | Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2 Phone DUnbar 2900 


Chicago 7 Phone WAbash 2-2211 


The heart of America’s markets and 
the treasureland of the ‘‘lion’s share”’ 
of America’s industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





TRANE AIR CONDITIONING SERVES EVERYWHERE 


Having to conjure ideas daily for progressively better products, the engineering 
genius of Aladdin Industries, Inc., of Nashville, Tenn., functions more efficiently in 
modern offices where the air is kept cool and restfully clean with TRANE equipment. 


illice conditions dir 


to cool the Genii of Aladdin 


ee. Or warm a Cudahy sausage maker 


When problems of temperature 
make living difficult or affect plant or 
worker efficiency, progressive man- 
agement calls upon TRANE’s product 
know-how. TRANE heating equipment 
serves a thousand comfort needs, and 
its air conditioning installations cre- 
ate the essential climates of business 
and industry all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of products 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U. S. They will 
gladly work with you or with your 
consultants. Meanwhile, the booklet, 
“Temperatures by TRANE”’ offers 
valuable suggestions that may in- 
trigue you. Please have your sec- 
retary write us for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Eighty types of sausage are ae era in the 
ortable indoor climate was wanted by management 


at Omaha, but a single com 


lant of Cudahy Packing Company 


and labor alike. TRANE equipment now supplies this climate admirably. 





down around such urces as alu- 
minum, lumber, fish 
* Later the mectins 
of the nuts-and-bolts problems of the 
area—for example, po development 
on the Kootenai River in Montana, a 
tributary of the Columbia. The dam 
has long been pr 1 by the U.S., 
but it would back up r into Canada, 
through which the K 
The dam would in torage capac- 
ity and power generation on down- 
stream dams both in B. C. and at Grand 
Coulee and Bonnevi PNTA adopted 
a resolution polite! king the U.S-- 
Canada International J 
on waterways, which 
with the problem, to | 
¢ Aluminum—A t 
talked up in the lob 
huge aluminum pr 
Alcoa in Alaska. T] 
Canadian water, which Canadians ar 
pretty dubious about giving up. Alcoa 
will use the water t ke aluminum 
to be sold tariff-fr t U.S.., 
peting with Alumin of Canada’s 
production from the Kitimat smelters in 
B.C., now under truction (BW 
Jul.26°52,p82). 
l'ariffs are alwa iy topics at 
PNTA meetings. O incl heard a 
Canadian manufact omplaining 
that it’s almost ossible for his 
countrymen to sell thing but raw 
and semifinished pr ts to the U.S. 
e Anti-Tariff—Out of that talk came a 
1 to the hilt bv 
opposing 


down to some 


tenal wand I 


nt Commission 
been wrestling 
tle up its work. 
problem, 
involved the 

t proposed by 
im would use 


colm- 


strong resolution, ba 
most U.S. PNTA 
higher tariffs 

Other topics ran t nut of North- 
western Alaskan 
water transport; c! n tax laws 
to encourage invest t in Alaska 
(“Canada has a ve ttractive invest- 
ment climate,” it ointed out); 
how to lengthen t tourist season; 
should the Japan permitted to 
buy unprocessed \laska; mari- 
time strikes; highy lopments. 


economl ms 


Ill. How It Started 


It took the wat 
though t had 
Northwest's 


PNTA into 
being—even long 
been recognition 
common problems. | John Hart, 
then premier of British Columbia, 
asked a group of Seatt d Vancouver 
businessmen to join 1 trip to 
northern B.C., at tl of the pro 
vincial highwav syst wanted to 
get some steam behin ighway proj- 
ect idea that would h northeast 
across the mountain link up with 
the Alaska Highwa under con- 
struction 

A land route to Alaska had been 
talked about for year th a war in 
the Pacific, it became urgent. A 
direct Vancouver-to-Alaska road would 
save 570 mi. compared with the Alcan 
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TIMELY TOPIC 


To the Executive 
Planning for TOMORROW... 


A switch to aluminum for parts of this Borg 
automobile clock eliminated electroplating, 
lengthened tool life, increased machine output, 
reduced shipping and handling weight and as- 
sembly time . . . all important factors in the 
always timely topic of cost reduction. 


Aluminum will not rust and has a permanent, 
naturally attractive appearance—thus requires 
no plating. Aluminum greatly extends tool life 
and increases machine output, because alumi- 
num is more easily fabricated in press operation. 
Tools do their work easier and presses run at 
higher speeds, for longer periods of time be- 
tween reworking of dies. 


Overall weight is now 31% less in this clock, 
thanks to aluminum. This lowers transportation 
costs in shipping from manufacturer to auto 
assembly plant, reduces handling costs in the 
plant and provides faster, easier assembly into 
the automobile. 


Reynolds Aluminum Specialists will be glad to 
work with you on your design and production 
problems. They’ll show you how aluminum can 
reduce your costs—just as it reduced costs of 
this electrically operated automobile clock 
manufactured by the George W. Borg Corpora- 
tion, Delavan, Wisconsin. Write Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2585 So. Third St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


See “Doc Corkle” with Eddie Mayehoff, Sunday night, 7:30 EST and PCT, NBC-TV; hear “Fibber McGee and Molly” Tuesday night, 9:30 EST, NBC, 


REYNOLDS 


Csi 
META 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





route through All 1; what’s more, 
BC and Washington people felt un 
happy at being bypassed 

The highway wasn’t built until years 
later—it was forma dedicated as the 
John Hart: Highway last July. But the 
trip did set the men thinking and later 
in the year the ganized PNTA 
Later, as PNTA began functioning, it 
took the New England Council as a 
model. 

I'he scheme had lot of appeal 
Businessmen of th rea at least sub 
consciously realized that Northwestern 


p for America’s Shippers problems couldn’t be approached and 


solved _ separate] PNTA _ brought 
r Canadians and Americans together, 
eee THE FORT WAYNE WAY! started them acting on their problems 
An engineer from Seattle thinks 
Fort Wayne's superior service extends far beyond providing PNTA is “good for the soul. I went 
to two or three m ngs before I be 


gan to get the fecling. Then Ralph 
Baker (an America resident of the 


the precision-designed, laboratory-tested corrugated 


container on your loading platform. It adds constructive 


help and guidance for America’s shippers—for you. PNTA and head of Standard Oil Co 
As examples . — of British Colum! gave all of us 


rf ; : from the U.S. h for our superior 
Up-to-the-minute information on shipping attitude. He was 1 t—and only a man 


regulations and all phases of rail, truck, air, with his background and U.S. origin 


parcel post and other transportation. could have done it 





Ideas on improved container assembly, 


CANADA BRIEFS 


closure, sealing and packing ... sound 








suggestions and follow-up on copy and colors 
best suited for specialized container printing. TV talk: Ernest M f Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratori i forecasts a 
Authoritative recommendations on car loading booming market it Canadian 
TV is on the au . un.7°52,p72 
He figures up to | 00 sets wall be 
sold in Canada wi he next vear, 
virtually doubling t ent number 
The Province of Quebec will trv to 
That's the brand of helpfulness Fort Wayne makes available censor television ' ime way it 


and stowage, on mechanical handling, on 
warehouse stacking under varying moisture 


conditions. 


to America’s shippers. Expect it—and get it. Call on censors movies. || tion, a thorn 
Fort Wayne today. one, will come u t provincial leg 


isature next m 
a 


British merchant bankers, specialists in 


financing foreign t moving into 
We Canada. Harris & Part Ltd. wa 
formed recently by W. C. Harris & Co 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY Ltd., Toronto, and Baring Bros. & Co 


Ltd. and Morgan G 1 & ». Ltd., 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA both of London 


British Columbia 
Sales Offices: ¥or ing output by a 


a world slump in 


Ch zo, Ill , 
ein | dustry’s first setba 


lants: Peoria, Ill 
P ¥ Hartford City, Ind. 
Rochester, New York Indianapolis, Ind. _— eos at 
Chicago, Illinois Muncie, Ind iNew plants: at . ectrochnemica 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Vincennes, Ind 4 Co., Niagara Falls bought a plant 
Hartford City, Indiana ee ge — { site in British Cx 1, plans a fac 
OMand, Mich 
Wit: Jackson, Mich i. “ ; 
y al Jersey City, NJ Ta: chlorine . . . Yard Plastics of Can 
a Buffalo, N.Y ada, Ltd., afhliate of Yardley Plastics 
A yjiliate . Jamestown, N.Y. Akron, Ohio Lima, Ohio Co., Columbus, O vill build a 

3 New York, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Pittsburgh, Penna, $110.000 plant at Chatham. Ont 
Southern Paperboard Rochester, N.Y Cleveland, Ohio York, Penna. ay. ~ Cc a ll set 
Corporation Syracuse, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio Winchester, Va. Grifin Wheel ¢ O., LMICago, WIE Sel 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Utica, N.Y Dayton, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. up a railroad wh foundry at St 
Hyacinthe, Queb¢ 


tory there to turn t caustic soda and 
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cog 
Ceti. a sleeping giant, 


*,.. since the last war... Canadian produc- 


tion increased by 90 per cent. Production of 
primary steel jumped 130 per cent, output of 
motor vehicles and refined petroleum about 
tripled, pulp and paper more than doubled, 
the chemical industry increased its output 
by 80 per cent.” 


“Yankee investments [in Canada] total 
about $7.5 billion, more than half in sub- 
sidiaries of American companies.” 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


**Given prosperity in the U. S. and no hitch 
in international trade, there’s no end to 
Canada’s growth in sight.”’ 


Do YOU want to do 
Business in Canada? 


The nation’s editors have written our advertise- 
ment for us—Canada offers unlimited opportunity 
to expansion-minded U. S. businessmen. To help 
you do business north of the border, Canada’s 
First Bank maintains a special Business Develop- 
ment Department. For answers to your questions 
on plant sites or markets, taxation or company 
formation . . . on any phase of Canadian oppor- 
tunity . . . write to any of our U. S. offices or to 
the Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank or MonvtrTREAL 
Canadas First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


In (Canada since 1817 + 


New York . . . 64 Wall Street + 


Chicago . . . 27 South LaSalle Street . 


In U. S. since 1859 
San Francisco . . . 333 California Street 


Head Office: Montreal 


575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 








No other business communication 
acks the punch of a Telegram! 
Jse the Yellow Blank to give 
authority, urgency and impact to all 
your important business messages. 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 





WE COULD MOVE TWICE OUR PRESENT 
VOLUME OF YOUR RUBITONE LINE IF 
WE HAD EFFECTIVE POINT OF SALE 
DISPLAYS - KINDLY WIRE WHETHER YOU 
HAVE ANY NEW MATERIAL AVAILABLE. 





WESTERN - 
U = 


MONTH BY WIRE. 


_—- + —- + 


WESTERN UNION 








SNAKING its way over the Rockies, Canada’s new pipeline will soon be... 


Bringing Prairie Oil to Market 
Trans Mountain's ‘‘Big Inch,"’ linking Alberta's gushing 


oil wells with British Columbia's big new refineries, will feed 
the oil-hungry Pacific Northwest. 


rhe Trans Mountain pipeline, one of 
Canada’s heftiest construction projects, 
is rolling along nicelv ahead of sched- 
ule. It should hit the halfway mark 
before winter closes down work for 
1952. By October next vear, the line 
should be delivering crude oil to Van- 
couver, B. C. 

About 711-mi the $86-million 
pipeline links oil-rich Alberta with oil- 
hungry British Columbia. It begins at 
Edmonton, heart of the oil fields, 
snakes westward to Jasper National 
Park, crossing the Rockies at 3,720 ft. 
(picture), then south southwest 
across the Cascade Range (at 3,700 
ft.) winding up just north of the U.S. 
border at Burnaby, Vancouver. 
Ihe crude will be delivered to British 
Columbia’s growing refining capacity, 
expected to reach 45,850 bbl. daily 
next fall 
¢ Potential Markets—Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipe Line Co. is betting heavily on 
a U.S. market for Alberta oi). And it 
looks like a good bet. California, which 
supplies the Pacific Northwest, is a net 


long, 


and 


near 


West Coast 


out- 


importer of oil. The 
and more d nt 
Last Kugene Hol 
man, president of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), visiting in Ed said that 
chances for a Calif for 
Alberta crude will b 

Another boost for I-M is the 
U.S.-Venezuclan ti grcement 
fective this 
duty on Alberta crud iports (under 
the most-favored-natio1 use) by 104¢ 
a bbl. T-M figures it iv be able to 
lay down oil in Seatt heaper than 
U.S. competitors cai 


is more on 


side sources 


narket 


new 
ef- 
the 


month, lowers 


that Stand- 
has purchased 
And T-M it 
ghts on the 
Instead of a 
dailv, the 


One straw in the w 
ard Oil Co. of California 
a refinery site in Seattl 
self has recently upped it 
line’s initial capacit 
throughput of 75,00‘ 
line is being built t 120,006 
bb]. That means thr pumping sta 
tions instead of the t vally plan 
ned. Ultimate capacity will be 
than 200,000 bbl. a which 
mean more pumping facilities 


ndlc 


more 
will 


and 
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In New York—Tue Wacoorr-Astorta 
Tue Praza ann THe Roosevett 

In Chicago—TuHe Conran Hitton 

axp THe Parmer House 

In Wasbington, D. C.—THe Mayriower 
Jn Los Angeles—Tue Town House 

In St. Louis, Mo.—Tue Jerrerson 

Jn Dayton, O.—Tue Dayton Bittmore 
Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas— 
Tue Hitton Horer 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico— 

Tue Hiton Horer 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico— 

Tue Carise Hitton 

In San Bernardino, Calif.— 
ArrowHEap Sprincs 

In Chibuabua, Mexico— 

Tue Patacio Hitton 


Now freedom needs your vote! 





A NAME OF INTERNATIONAL FAME. 


Conveniently located, near the White House, embassies and govern- 
ment buildings, in the center of Washington, D. C. is the Mayflower 
Hotel. Renowned for its high standard of hospitality it has served 
distinguished guests from all parts of the world through the years. 
Delightful rooms, superb food and a friendly atmosphere have won 
for The Mayflower a prominent position on the Washington scene. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICACO 5, ILLINOIS 





FOLLANSBEE 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


PRECISION ROLLED 
TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Follansbee offers the special attention and services which 
only the flexibility of a compact organization can provide. 
If you need Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Follansbee merits 
your consideration as a source for your supplies. 


Follansbee brings to the rolling of this staple product its 
many years of experience as a maker of high quality steel 
specialties. This means that you can rely on Follansbee 
to furnish you with Strip that meets your most exacting 
requirements in Temper, Gauge, and Width. 


On your next order for Cold Rolled Strip—or other steels 
—it will pay you to check with Follansbee. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS AND COILS SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 

waukee. Sales Agenis Chicago, Indi . Kansas City, Nashville, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle mto and Montreal, Canada. 
Mills —Follansbee, Va. 


FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 
Pittsburgh, Pe. Rochester, N.Y. Fairfield, Conn, 





boost the total bill to nearly $100-mil- 
lion. 
e Stocks Soar—If things don’t work out 
so nicely, a lot of investors are going 
to be badly disappointed. T-M stock 
issued last December at $10 a share 
soared to a 1952 hig f around $30; 
last week it was quoted at $26.50 in 
New York. 

r'rans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. is 
a Canadian corporation; more than 
half the stock is owned by Bechtel in- 
terests (Canadian Bechtel Ltd. is mas- 
terminding the project), Canadian Gulf 
Oil Co., Imperial Oil Ltd., Shell Oil 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Standard Oil Co 
of British Columbia Ltd., Union Oil 
Co. of California id Richfield Oil 
Corp. In addition, 14 Alberta produc- 
ing companies have ight shares along 
with the public. 
¢ Pooled Resources—By 1955, Cana- 
dians estimate that t! ll be plenty of 
Alberta oil (perhaps 400,000 bbl. 
daily) to handle prairie province require- 
ments and the needs of the eastbound 
Interprovincial Pipe Line—and leave 
200,000 bbl. for the West Coast 

What Canadians want to see is the 
U.S. and Canada pooling their oil 
resources; an integrated continental de- 
velopment where tern Canada re- 
ceives most of its oil from the U.S. and 
the Middle East le the Pacific 
Northwest uses Western Canadian oil. 


(BW—Jan.26'52,p1 


Simpsons-Sears 


Canada's department 
store chain and the U.S. mail 
order house will start their 
joint venture early next year. 


Stockholders of Si 1s, Ltd., Can- 
ada’s second largest tment store- 
mail order chain, last k formally ap- 
proved the deal that teams their com- 
pany with Sears, R k & Co., in 
ownership and operat f Simpson’s 
mail order business (BW —Apr.12’52, 
p50). For Sears, the deal means gilt- 
edged entree into the $10-billion a year 
Canadian retail market 

Simpsons and Sears will be equal 
partners, each with a $20-million in- 
vestment, in a new company to be 
called Simpsons-Sea Ltd., which will 
take over on Jan. 8. The partners will 
each own 1-million shares of $10 voting 
stock, and each will take another $10 
million in +% debentur A class of 
nonvoting stock is also authorized, for 
sale to employees of the parent compa- 
nies and the new outfit. Employee 
profit sharing and pension funds can 
buy this stock. 

e Assets—Simpsons-Sears will pay Simp- 


sons about $48-million for its four 
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How Rand M¢Nally bridled the iron horse 


The early iron horse was a wild, 
untamed critter. Given to sudden 
stops and starts. Liable to be 

an hour early—or a day late. Then 
back in the eighteen sixties 

the young firm of Rand M¢Nally 
helped put the iron horse on 
schedule by printing timetables 
and maps of the routes the 

early railroads traveled. 

Today, some four billion maps 
later, our reputation is so solidly 
founded on map making that many 
people fail to realize we are also 
general and creative printers. 
Printers of such exactitude and 
accuracy that modern airlines, 


bus lines, and railroads gladly 
entrust to us the printing of their 
tickets and schedules. Printers 

of such precision and integrity that 
America’s banks and businesses 





rely on us for their most complex 
printing tasks. Printers of such 
quality that other publishers and 
manufacturers bring us their books 
and catalogs to print and bind. 

Now, in our ninety-sixth year, the 
print shop of William Rand 
and Andrew M€Nally is still in 
business with American 
PUBLISHERS - PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 


CHICAGO 


ss, turning out our special 
o* fine printing on a NEW YORK «+ SAN FRANCISCO -« 


‘y-than-ever scale. ESTABLISHED 1856 





Top o’ the morning... 


Gets your business mail opened, distributed, and ready 
for action early . . . does this electric LE MailOpener! The 
merest touch of the guarded cutting shaft instantly trims a 


hairline off the envelope edge, leaves contents untouched. Opens 


any kind of envelope, large or small, tough paper or thin 
tissue, as fast as you can feed them. . . Saves valuable early 
morning time in any office. 

The LE is built by Pitney-Bowes, to postage meter 


precision standards . . . Ask the nearest PB office to show you 


the MailOpener you need, hand or electric . . . or write for 
free illustrated booklet today! 


FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all classes of 


mail, and parcel post map showing zones for any locality. 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1447 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


. -- Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. & Canada 
- 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


' 
' 

— 
wv 











Specialists for many years in 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Prominent as marine insurance brokers for many years, Marsh 
& McLennan offers world-wide marine brokerage facilities with 
strategically placed offices for service to exporter and importer, 
Regardless of your cargo, where it originates or terminates, 
sound dependable protection can be arranged for you by our 
experienced staff. Call on any Marsh & McLennan office for 


assistance. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


NCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago, 231 S. La Salle St. New York, 70 Pine St San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Amgeles Toronto Pitt burgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal St. Paut Duluth Portland Buffai Atlanta 


} 


Washington Tulsa Phoentx Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 
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. .. the joint venture has 
obvious advantages for both 


47 


partners... 
SIMPSONS-SEARS starts on p. 94 


mail order branches, and all its order 
stores, along with their working assets. 
The $8-million not provided by the 
joint investment of Simpsons and Sears 
will be raised by borrowing against the 
customer indebtedn¢ mainly install- 
ment paper) included in the working 
assets. New working capital will come 
from the same sour 

Ihe new company and its parents 
have not vet announced any detailed 
expansion plans. H er, the stock- 
holders of Simpson told that the 
new company would the mail order 
business as the foundation for a large 
chain of retail outlets of the type made 
familiar by Sears in the U.S. and Latin 
Amcrica. The onh ut of bounds 
for expansion are a 25-mi. radius 
around ‘Toronto, Montreal, London 
(Ont.), Halifax, and Regina, where 
Simpsons department stores now oper- 
ate. So far, the on tore definitely 
planned is a $6-milli: tail and cata- 
log order outlet in tl burbs of Van- 
couver, B. C. Construction is due to 
start next month, npletion ex- 
pected next year 
e Private Brands—T) int venture 
has obvious advantag for both part- 
ners. Sears’ privat ds of durable 
goods and applianc« ll be available 
to the retail outlets of Simpsons-Sears, 
and to Simpson’s department stores in 
Canada. It is planned to manufacture 
many of these lin Canada. The 
manufacturing and ing resources 
and merchandising techniques of Sears 
will be available to the new venture 
and to Simpsons’ department. stores. 
So, of course, will Simpsons’ own wide 
resources in Canada and the British 
Commonwealth 

Sears will get the 
sons 80 years’ experi 
tastes and needs. 


intage of Simp- 
vith Canadian 

I'o preserve the “Canadian” charac- 
ter of the business, S ons’ president, 
E. G. Burton, will be president and 
chief executive off f Simpsons- 
Sears for at least fi rs. The agree- 
ment also provides that in picking his 
successor, considerati 10uld be given 
to the fact that it most desirable 
that a Canadian be ected 

It will be a new experience for both 
Sears and Simpson nagement to 
share control of a business 

In one respect, the mpanies com- 
plement cach other neatly: Simpsons 
has had great success in soft lines, while 
Sears has leaned on hard lines. 
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Mans.‘ This excellent plant site can be purchased 
CONN. |B.1. at a price established to encourage industry. 
It is virtually custom-made for manufacturing. 
General characteristics of the property are 
described in this ad. For further details, 


telephone or write — 


INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
DRAWER B-5S26 (Phone 4-1451), 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


All inquiries treated in confidence, and 
handled promptly. 


OHIO 


| Columbus 


C 
Winston-Salem Durham 


igs <i. 
Tse 7\ 


N\ 


The manufacturing company that locates a 
plant on this excellent industrial property will 
have as its neighbors well-known and successful 
manufacturers — yet this is NOT a crowded area. 
No plants “jammed” against each other — no 
concentration. 


This valuable industrial acreage is located in a town of friendly, alert 
people — where life is good. There are many fine schools, private and public, 
including an excellent coeducational college. Less than half an hour's driving 
distance of a major city 








Located in a broad, beautiful valley, surrounded by 
rolling hills and mountains, with a wealth of natural 
grandeur. Excellent recreational facilities, including 
fine clubs. 


Ready access by rail and highway to the great national 
markets — and to world markets through the year-’round, 


markets east of the Mississippi. 





GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS PROPERTY: 


e Many acres of practically 
level land, ideally suited for 
industrial use and zoned 
for industry. 


e Located directly along the 
Norfolk and Western's 
main line in a town with 
a primary and secondary 
labor market totaling 
250,000. 


eAll municipal facilities 
—water, sewers, paved 
streets, electric power, 
natural gas, rail and high- 
way transportation con- 
veniently available. 


e Efficient municipal govern- 
ment and reasonable tax 
rates in a town hospitable 
to industry. 


* LOCATED IN A PROVEN BUT UNCROWDED 


INDUSTRIAL AREA 


e Situated within compara- 
tively short hauls of an 
abundant source of the 
worlds finest Bituminous 


Coal. 


ice-free Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. This Olena 
ideal industrial property is within 500 miles of most major 
| 


e Good climate—no extremes 
in temperature, moisture or 
aridity. (Average annual 
mean temperature — 56.6 
degrees). 


Cslewe.. 


RAILWAY 





lf You Want 


MASS 


I 


CH 

cane 

sugar 
--- LIKE 


CH 


With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 





a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can't sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 





TAXES. 


Squaring Up the Tax Load 


Congress at last is taking a look at some of the in- 
equities that have grown into the tax system. The individual 


taxpayer wants a better shake. 


l'axpavers long have griped about 
the double standard in income tax 
treatment: one sct of rules for busi- 
nesses, another for individuals. Now 
Congress has finally got around to 
studying the inequities and complexi- 
tics. Its Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue is at least bending an ear to 
taxpayer complaints, though Congress 
isn't expected to act on them soon 
(BW —Oct.4'52,p29 

Ihe committee’s roundup of gripes 
can’t have any surprises for certified 
public accountants, lawyers and tax 
consultants. In fact if vou want to 
know what is bothering taxpavers, onc 
of the best wavs to find out is to look 
over the gripes that come in to J. K. 
Lasser, New York CPA. He gets a 
cross-section of reaction in letters from 
readers of his two tax books, Your 
Income ‘Tax, and Business Tax Guide, 
and in problems his staff runs across in 
preparing income tax returns for vari- 
ous clients 
e Cross-Section—Most of the com 
plaints, Lasser says, concern individual 
taxpayers. But there are a lot of peo 
ple, too, who think small businesses de 
serve a better break than the tax laws 
give them 

Lasser gets five main types of com 
plaint 

e Creative peopl 

—don’t have the same chance to get 
businessmen 


uuthors, artists 


capital gains tax rates as 
who sell an asset used in the business. 
ek xemption rules are tough on 

the little fellow 
e Businesses and owners of in 
come-producing property can get a de 
ordinary, necessary 
ming imcome The sal 
cannot make these deduc 


duction for ever 
expense in 
aried man 
tions 

¢ Small 
drained of the profits it needs for ex 
weathering the bad 


business is too heavils 


pansion and for 
ycars 

¢ Not enough publicity is given 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
settlements that might 
ige taxpaver cut down his 


rulings and 
help the aver 
tax 
Congress is now recognizing that 
some of these complaints may be justi 
fied, that thev grew into the tax laws 
unintentionally over the years. At least 
part of them might be eliminated bv a 


complete rewrit 


the congressional 


I. What Kind of Income? 


I'he tax cod ipital gains 
tax—maximum of nstead of the 
much higher brackets of income tax 
to be applied to in 

e An invent 
tented gadget 
first invention 

eA farmer 
for a dairv or fo 
eA busine 
chinerv or fixture 
in his business 

But the law 
gains rate 
book or an art 
ing. In each 
tend over vears 
heavy investment 
ind talent. True 
nt kind of break 
it gets into stra 
deals with paym 


been spread over 


lawver gets a fee 
back over 

years, he 

come back o 


if he saves taxes t 


ll. What About Exemptions? 


} can t 


carns 

vear. If 

doesn't 

cxcmptior 

is solely su port 
hous¢ that 

rentals but cost 

taxes, and maint 
onlv $500 

rat pendency excm 
Furthermore 
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Today, ALCOA Alumina is abundantly available to 
yive glass the sparkle, clarity and brilliance which 
characterized Venetian ware. 

For four centuries, Venice monopolized the glass 
industry of the Western world. They closely guarded 
their glass-making processes. 

As early as 1024 the Venetian government took the 
industry under its protection and voted the title 
“gentlemen” to glassworkers. In 1278, workers were 
removed to the island of Murano, from which they 
were strictly forbidden to go abroad or reveal their 
techniques. Inevitably, renegade artisans told their 
secrets and Venetian dominance faded. Yet to this 
day Murano remains a major producer of fine glassware. 

Today every glass manufacturer can enjoy the advan- 
tages of ALCOA Alumina. Its constant high purity and 
desirable particle size improves quality control and 


(Left) Venetian enameled gob 
let, Murano, about 1495 A.D 
Toledo Museum of Art. (Above 
Venetian threaded glass, 16th 
century, Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 


batch mixing. Workability range is broadened. There’s 
no secret about the wonders ALCOA Alumina can work 
on your products! We'll gladly send details. 

Write to: ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 600-k Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FREE: For a free chemical analysis of Venetian glass, 
write to Alcoa on your company letterhead. 


oon Chemicals 


LCOA| ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 
ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 

ee | ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS - LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
y ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE - SOOIUM 


® P ACID FLUORIDE - FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE - Gali ium 
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TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATE mes ELECTRIC HOISTS 





as for PRIVATE INDUSTRY... 





ha great nand 
at cutting costs ' 


Every field has its workhorse. In big construction it’s the power 
shovel . . . as it goes, so goes the job. And the big P&H with 
Magnetorque* swing goes 15 to 25 per cent faster than any 
competitive machine! It also goes longer. It is rock rated .. . 
proved in the stone quarries, the most bruising test of all. Its 
unmatched ability to speed the job and stay with it points 
one sure way to lower costs — let P&H give you a hand. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


FIVE LOADS TO THE OTHER'S FOUR! That's 

how decisively the P&H outperforms its rivals. 

Among the reasons why: Amazing Magnetorque 

swing clutch that eliminates friction and wear |) 
. smooth, swift hydraulic control . . . all- , = 

welded construction of rolled alloy steels. Sizes: ee qa J, 

2! yd. 955-A, 34% yd. 1055. J 

*TM of Hurnischfeger Corporation for Electro-Magnetic Type Clutch 


“= 
“ 
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L STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPME OVERHEAD CRANES 








Altitude tests, high and low temperature chamber 


Sand and dust chamber 





Explosion-proof test chamber 


Chemical and metallurgical laboratory 


Write for new, descriptive 
brochure containing detailed 
information on ADEL’S line 

of Aircraft Equipment 

and facilities. Address 

ADEL DIVISION, 

GENERAL METALS CORPORATION, 
10797 VAN OWEN ST., 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT © HEATER, ANTI-ICING & FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT ¢ ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


SKY-HIGH TESTS 


-.-on the ground 
Environmental testing proves up 
ADEL precision-built aircraft equipment 


Adel’s modern testing facilities simu- 
late every possible condition that may 


be encountered—altitude, temperature, 
pressure, humidity, endurance, vibra- 
tion and shock—to name a few. From 
actual test data obtained, Adel engi- 
neers are able to solve thousands of 
problems that might arise in military 
and civilian aircraft equipment and con- 
trols. This insures proved dependability 
of Adel products for all requirements. 
PREFERRED FOR AIRCRAFT THE 
WORLD OVER 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS + SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


ADEL 


INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT & MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVISION — Burbonk, Calif ngton, W. Va. « 
FOUNDRY & FORGE PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION—Ockiand & Los Angeles, Colif 2s * MARINE 
& STATIONARY DIESELS, OIL BURNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION —San Francisco 


Calif. « PIPE FITTINGS, COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION—Son Fr & Hollydale, Calif 


4 Tex 


LINE SUPPORTS 





lowance for a child who is not legally 
adopted. This is tough on families 
that are unable to go through the legal 
adoption process. And the law omits 
many in-laws and step-relations from 
the list of eligible dependents, even 
when the taxpayer is their chief sup- 
port. 


Who Can Deduct Costs? 


The double standard shows up most 
vividly in the laws for deductions of ex- 
penses. A business can deduct all costs 
that go into the production of in- 
come; the owner of income-producing 
property can even take a full deduction 
for expenses when there’s no prospect 
of getting taxable income back or when 
the expenses are in one year while 
the income is in another year. 

In short, the businessman and the 
landlord can deduct whatever the 
spend in an effort to get income, even 
if they'll never get the income. Yet 
the salaried man can’t take a deduction 
for many types of expenses even though 
he couldn’t earn as much money with- 
out those costs. 

Moreover, the salaried man can’t 
average out his income over a period 
of years as a business can. If a business 
has a loss in one year, it can spread the 
loss over six years, using it to offset 
high income. The individual with a 
fluctuating income may be stuck with 
high-bracket taxes in one year, with no 
credit for the lack of income in pre- 
ceding and following years. 

Examples of deductions that are 
denied to the salaried man are: 

Self-improvement. You can’t deduct 
cost of books, periodicals, tutoring, or 
college courses nor can you deduct for 
cost of entertainment that may be good 
for your career. The businessman and 
professional man whose earnings depend 
on volume of business can do this, but 
the average wage-earner can’t. 

Transportation. You can’t deduct 
cost of commuting even if it’s neces- 
sary, in some personal circumstances, 
to live far from your job; even if 
higher commuting cost leads to higher 
income; even if you are disabled and 
must pay special traveling costs in 
order to hold any job at all. 

Costs to get a job. You can’t deduct 
cost of training courses to fit you for 
a new job or cost of moving to a new 
locality in search of work. You can’t 
deduct for excessive rental charges 
when you are required to live in a 
specified area near your job or when 
siete quarters aren’t available. 

When employment is one place, and 
the family home is in another, you are 
out of luck, too—you can’t deduct for 
cost of hotel or meals when you are 
forced to stay overnight near the job. 

Costs to keep a job. A widowed 
worker can’t deduct for the domestic 

, 
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The wise voter arms himself with de- 
tailed facts about each candidate before 
he goes to the polls. 

The wise buyer shuns guesswork, too. 

He strives for complete and detailed 
facts about brands of merchandise be- 
fore laying his money on the line. 


Are YOU Giving Buyers Facts ? 


If you have goods or services to sell, 
you can gain buyers for your brand by 
giving them the facts they are looking 
for. Tell them your whole story, in full 
and in detail. Tell them about your 
minor sales points too, for these often 
carry much weight with buyers. 


Best Way to Tell Your Story 


The most effective medium for pre- 
senting your complete sales story is 
printed selling literature — colorful 
folders, booklets, broadsides, brochures, 
catalogs. 

Printed literature is flexible enough 
to embrace your whole story. It gives 
you all the elbow room you need to 
describe, illustrate and document every 
single selling point. Thus printed pieces 
represent the ideal means for capturing 
a buyer’s interest and holding it right 
through to the point of purchase. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


Once the need for printing in your 
business becomes apparent, call in a good 
printer. Call him in right from the very 
start, for only then can he apply his 
skills a¢ every step along the way. Only 
then can he perform most effectively 
for you, and save you most in effort, 
time and money. 

In all likelihood, your literature will 
be printed on one of Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers — and for good reason 
Good printers everywhere like Warren's 
uniform high quality. And they like the 
brightness and beauty of their presswork 
every time they specify a Warren grade. 
S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER —BETTER PRINTING 


atG.v.S. Par, Ore, 


Lrinting Lapers 
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Hang the horsepower collar 
on your thread-cleaning jinx 


and finishing problems by the thousands are 
being solved with new developments in power brushing. For example: 
The stainless steel threaded collars shown above needed (1) to have 
threads cleaned and thread edges rounded, and (2) surface refinement all 
over. With the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst, the manufacturer met 
both needs with Osborn Fascut® Brushes and stainless steel cut and color 
compound. Now edges formed by joining surface planes are rounded 
uniformly and surfaces are made micro-smooth . . . speedily, at the push of 
a button. 


Take advantage of the production “know-how” of your OBA for cutting the 
cost of your cleaning and finishing operations! Call him today or write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Co., 5401 Hamilton Ave., Dept. 831 Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


104 





help he must have to care for his chil- 
dren while he works. The same is true 
of career women who have children and 
who wouldn’t have taxable income un- 
less they paid for home help 

Work-connected living costs. You 
can’t deduct for any home entertain- 
ment expenses that may be necessary to 
your job, unless your employer demands 
them under contract or a written com- 
pany policy. 

Medical expenses. You can deduct 
medical and dental costs only as they 
exceed 5% of adjusted gross income 
(unless you’re over 65 yea Businesses 
get all the deductions { pending to 
keep their incomes healt! 

Contributions. A busin can count 
contributions in kind—services and 
goods—but a wage earn in’t donate 
labor to a charity except through the 
device of accepting taxable pay first, 
then donating the cash to the charity. 

Interest. You can’t deduct interest 
that’s not segregated in installment pur- 
chases, that’s added to t principal of 
a life insurance loan, that harged to 
a margin account and not settled in 
cash. The businessman knows how to 
get around these problems, but the 
average individual doesn’t 

Sale of house. You may have to dis- 
pose of your house to move to a new 
job or to keep your old one. Your loss 
is no deduction. 


IV. Small Business 


Lasser thinks the growth of small 
business is impeded b realistic tax- 
ation. Small compan t depend 
on the capital markets f financing— 
or for paying taxes. I gencrally 
have to live on their 1 earnings. 
They have to pay relatively high tax 
rates, vet if they use th rofits to pay 
their taxes thev have little to plow back 
into equipment and I 

One form of relief, La f would 
be to grant small busin chance to 
write off about half th new equip- 
ment in five years instead of 20 vears 
or so. He feels, too, that rates for 
independently owned businesses 
—those not connected wv rge capital 
reservoirs—should come d Other- 
wise, ventures important to the na- 
tion’s growth will cont to be dis- 
couraged. 


V. Who Knows the Rules? 


Taxpayers should get a better chance 
to take advantage of tax-saving ar- 
rangements, Lasser belic That means 
BIR will have to give full publicity to 
the terms under which ue agents 
and government tax attorneys grant 
relief in special cases, to special rul- 
ings on tax problems, and to the so- 
called closing deals under which the 
government finally settles cases. 
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Actual Speed-Light Photograph af Rockwood WaterFOG. An ordinary stream of water is changed into fine mist instantly. 


Splits a pint of water into 


a mnillion fighting firemen 


And how they fight! Specially en- 
gineered Rockwood devices turn an 
ordinary water stream instantly into 
FOG. This WaterFOG is composed of 
millions of tiny droplets, each one soak- 
ing up heat in split seconds. These 
droplets burst into steam, smothering 
the flame and displacing heat, smoke 
and toxic gases. They cool nearby com- 
bustibles below the flash point, thus 
confining the fire so it can’t spread. 

Rockwood WaterFOG is one of the 


WaterFOG at Whiskey Warehouse spreads out in fan 
shape between the aisles. Running fire can't jump 
from rack to rack and burning alcohol on the floor 
is doused quickly! 


real fire-fighting advances of our time. 
Its action is as dynamic in real fires 
as it is in tests. It protects human life 
and property far more efficiently than 
any former method. There is also less 
water damage because, with WaterFOG, 
a very little water does more work than 
vast quantities used to do. 

Rockwood fire fighting equipment is 
used in oil refineries, throughout indus- 
try and in public and private buildings. 
The armed forces also use this equip- 


But if fire breaks out R 


and FogFOAM systems go into instant action 


smothering fire. 


ment extensively. For more information 
about Rockwood fire protection engi- 
neering, send the coupon below. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water...» 
to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 
WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, “15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
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SPECIAL REPORT | 


U.S. Imports Earn Dollars for the World... 
. ++ But Not Enough to Pay for U.S. Exports 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES: 


Foreign Aid: What Comes Next? 


Today the United States and the 
Soviet Union are matched in the great- 
est armament race in history. ‘The race 
may end in a hot war. At best, we are 
in for a prolonged cold wat 

Into this race the U.S. can put the 
most productive economy in the world 
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But to win cither a hot war or a long 
cold war, we need Western 
Europe’s strategic position, military fa- 
cilities, and manpower, as well as the 
raw materials of the world’s under- 
developed countries. 

That’s why, since the end of World 
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Modern miracle 
adds to your game! 


Thousands of families throughout America today 
enjoy the relaxation and recreation of bowling. 

A popular pastime for hundreds of years, bowling 
today stands on the brink of a new and greater popular- 
ity. The AMF Automatic Pinspotter brings new smooth- 
ness and continuity to the game—that means added 
enjoyment and satisfaction for bowlers everywhere. 

The AMF Pinspotter automatically sets up the 
pins, registers the pins left standing, and returns the 
ball, all in 17 seconds—and does it continuously. An 
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Impact of ball ogains! pit cushion trips switch and sets machine in operation. Boll is returned 
to bowler automatically. Sweeper bar is lowered to alley, table descends, lifts standing pins. 
Sweeper moves deodwood into pit, os table resets pins for second ball. If o strike is mode, 
@ new set of pins is i diately lowered . 








tical. 











engineering miracle such as this takes years to develop 
and perfect. AMF makes many machines and products— 
some more ingenious than the Pinspotter—others as 
simple as a child’s sturdy velocipede. 

And the engineering knowledge gained in the 
design and production of each of these AMF products 
benefits all AMF products. Users benefit too, because 
each product is part of the AMF family. AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND Founpry Company, Executive Orrices, 
511 Firtn Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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ARE BETTER... 4y Ces/gn 





ic Pi tters, Bowling Equip it and Supplies « Lowerator® Dispensers e © fully-aut tic Chucks ¢ Float-Lock safety Vises « Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles * De Walt® power Saws * Monarch® woodworking Machines * Cleve-Weld®tire Rims © Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines « Celiulose 
Banding Machines ¢ Leiand® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays « Everlock® Washers + Amaloy® lead-tin Alloys « Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinerye Oakes continuous Mixers and Glen®batch Mixersje Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 











“You fellows 
run along— 
I have 
payroll checks 
to sign” | 


How often have you had to turn 
down a game of golf because there 
were checks and checks and more 
checks to be signed? 

No need to tell you that signing 
checks by hand is mot the kind of 
exercise that keeps you in the pink. 
It’s drudgery and it’s dangerous. 

When your signature is machine- 
controlled by Todd, you can go away 
—on business or pleasure at any time 
—and know that bills will be paid, 
discounts taken, payrolls met on 
schedule and with complete control. 

The Todd Controlled Signature 
Machine is safe. Two locks plus 
recording meter assure positive 
count control over check issuance. 
Insurance guarantees you against 
loss from duplication of signature. 

Get all the facts about the Todd 
Protectograph Signer. Mail the cou- 
pon below. Do it NOW. 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., DEPT. BW 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Without cose 


»bligation, please send me the 


ta about Todd Protectograph Check Signers. 


> 


Zone 


State 


B , — . BW-10.11-52 


Dean concn aap aap ennaEDGEpanineasoemn <iretioant 
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WHAT THE DOLLAR GAP 
LOOKED LIKE IN 1951-52... 


July 1, 1951 to Jan. 30, 1952 


Here’s a breakdown of U. S. Exports: 


Billions of Dollars 











K 
(14,445 - erento ) Go 

















1,734 - Military Items 





21,029 - Total 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


foreign aid on a vast scale. Since 1945, 
we have given or loaned some $40- 
billion to other countries in a series of 
foreign aid programs. This aid has pro 
vided almost all the dollars with which 
the rest of the world has obtained about 
$45-billion from the U.S. in 
goods and services than it has sold to 
us. These extra resources have gone 
mostly to our allies in Western Europe 
—mostly into bolstering their wobbly 
economies 
¢ Not Enough—Now it looks as if 
foreign aid isn't the whole answer to 
our problem. To achieve our political 
and economic goals, the U.S. will have 
to (1) send more investment capital— 
both private and public—into the back 
ward areas of the world to develop their 
resources; and (2) take a hand in the 
management of the international econ- 
omy in the Western world 

Not that foreign aid has been a flop 
In the political field, it has paid off. It 
is the cement that has bound together 
the worldwide anti-Communist coali- 
tion which the U.S. has organized dur- 
ing the past thre« Also, there has 
been an indirect pavoff from the eco- 
nomic side: Western Europe’s industry 
today is strong enough to swing a fair- 
sized rearmament cfftort, though not 
without military aid from the U.S. 
¢ Under Fire—But our economic goal 
was to get some stabilitv built into the 


more 


vears. 


Here’s how they. were paid for: 





6 = U. S. imports 
of Merchandise 








3,827 - U. S. imports 





of Services 
4,850 - Services ; 





CR - U.S. Military aid 
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1,658 - 


Gold Shipments 
to U. S. 





20,745 - Total 
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THIS PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS 
WAS PAID FOR WITH AID MONEY... 


U.S. Exports, year by year 

















Europe’s industrial machine has been 
put back to work, economic aid is be- 
coming a handicap in that it shelters 
European countries from .the kind of 
pressures needed to produce greater 
cficiency. Moreover, to use the words 
of The London Economist, it has 
been “turning an alliance of self-respect 
into a confederacy of clicnts.” Since 
these facts are now recognized both in 
Washington and in Western Europe’s 
capitals, economic aid is on its way out. 

¢ Military aid alone won’t solve the 
dollar problem. Unless we can get to- 
gether with our allies on a long-term 
program to cement our economic, no 
less than our political, relations, it will 
be hard to hold the North Atlantic 
\lliance together. 


The Long Road Back 


TO GET YOUR BEARINGS on this whole 
problem, you first have to look back 
at the way our foreign aid programs de- 
veloped and at what our objectives have 
been. Also you have to probe into the 
economic condition of the Western 
world today. 
¢ Lop-Sided Economy—During the first 
two years after the war, the U.S. 
granted aid basically for economic rea- 
sons. Those were the days of lend-lease 
settlements, UNRRA, and the British 
loan. The idea was to get the world 
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back on an even economic keel. We 
hoped that, by building an interna- 
tional trading system in which curren- 
cies would be convertible and_ trade 
would be on a competitive basis, we 
would get a maximum volume of world 
trade and maximum freedom for the 
individual trader. 

¢ Political Grab—By 1947, Western 
Europe’s real weaknesses, economic and 
political, showed up. So we launched 
the Marshall Plan, which had the same 
economic objective as our earlier pro- 
grams. But our chief goal had now 
become political and strategic—to keep 
Western Europe out of Moscow's 
clutches. ‘Then came Korea, and the 
Marshall Plan was replaced by the Mu- 
tual Security Program, which has an 
even more exclusively political and stra- 
tegic purpose. 

¢ Swing Back—Now the pendulum is 
swinging back to the economic side. 
Barring general war, it’s bound to be 
there when the new Washington ad- 
ministration takes over in January. 

\ look at the international economic 
scene today proves that the swing has 
come none too soon. Britain and 
France are still struggling with eco- 
nomic crises that hit them a vear ago, 
largely as an aftermath of Korea. Brazil 
is more than $500-million in hock to 
private U.S. interests as a result of 
over-buving in the U.S. The outside 





CHOICE FOR 
PREMIUM 
OR 
‘BUSINESS 
GIFT! 


‘Highly impressive 
... Costs Little) | 


me 
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MESSAC 


OR 


AE 


Only Pen With 
PERMA-SET INK! 
NO SMUDGE — 
NO SMEAR 
NON-TRANSFERABLE 


You get all this 
~ Low cost* 


HIGH REMEMBRANCE 
A pen is constantly used, 
your name constantly seen. 


of WIDELY ADVERTISED 
The name EVERSHARP 
lends prestige to gifts. 


wv ENDORSED 
by bankers, lawyers, 
teac 


J REFILL CARTRIDGES 
Available everywhere in 
standard bive Perma- 
in . . of black for 
reproduction work. 

*For quantity discounts 
on Eversharp pens, 
pencils and desk sets 
write today! 
Advertising Specialties Division 
Eversharp, Inc. 
1800 Roscoe Street 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


FOR BUSINESS, TOO y 


ove EVERSHAR, 


AND YOU GIVE THE FINEST! 


1952, Eversharp Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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GERLINGER LIFT TRUCKS 
are tigers for 


THEY'VE SIMPLIFIED 
OUR HANDLING 
PROBLEMS 


1000% 


. . Sys one of the west's 
largest producers of pulp 
wood. (Case history No. 
143 from our file) 

We'd like to show you 
the “reasons why” that 
Gerlinger Lift Trucks and 
Carriers con definitely 
simplify your handling 

problems also. Drop us 

@ note today ond ask 

for Brochure G-165. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 


with 


Arce CHAIN LINK FENCE gives you day 
and night protection against trespassers, 
snoopers, agitators and troublemakers of 
every kind. Makes outdoor storage safe. 
Helps control traffic in and out of your 
plant. Write today for our illustrated cata- 
log, describing exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors that hold fence erect and 
in line, Squar-Form Terminal Posts for ex- 
tra strength, Square Frame Gates that re- 
sist warping and sagging. Address: ANCHOR 
Post Propucts, Inc., 6675 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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Source: Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. 


world still wants, and probably needs 
more United States goods than it can 
pay for. 

e U.S. Imports Cut—The latest trade 
figures show how far the outside world 
is from balancing its dollar income and 
outgo. ‘Take Western Europe, for ex- 
ample. In the year ending June 30, 
1952, Western Europe was in the red 
to the U.S. by $1.9-billion. It had an 
additional dollar deficit in its trade with 
Canada and some other nations. The 
red ink had to be crossed off with $1.7- 
billion in U.S. economic aid and with 
large gold shipments to the U.S 

During the same year, the U.S. sold 
$14.4-billion of nonmilitary goods to all 
foreign countries, and bought $11.1- 
billion from abroad. We earned $1] 
billion more from services than we paid 
out on service account. That made the 
total dollar deficit of all foreign coun- 
tries (excluding military items) $4.3- 
billion. Economic aid covered $2.4 
billion of that sum. Most of the re- 
maining $1.9-billion was covered by 
gold shipments to the U.S 

These gold shipments shrank the dol- 
lar reserves of some foreign nations so 
badly that carlicr this year they had to 
put new curbs on imports from the U. S. 
That’s why U.S. commercial exports are 
dropping the second half of 1952. For 
this calendar vear, they're likely to go 
down to about $13.5-billion (cover 


55.9% 
Crude Materials & 
Semimanvfaciures 


chart). This is on the dollar gap 
can be shrunk, how it’s not a very 
pleasant process eit the Ameri- 
can exporters or f yuntries in- 
volved. 


Sales vs. Purchases 


4 BREAKDOWN 
postwar sales and p lls a good 
part of the dollar-g During the 
vears 1946-1951, ¢t S imported 
some $20-billion of nd vegeta 
ble products and ted about an 
equal amount Ko ime period, 
however, we export 5-billion of 
machinery, vehicl mical prod- 
ucts and imported 1.7-billion of 
these same goods 


Obviously, durin postwar 


period, foreign cou wanted 
far more of our g t ve have of 
theirs, because (1) the U.S. can produce 
manufactured product industrial 
equipment much 1 fhciently and 
cheaply than the rest t vorld; and 
(2) the U.S. produ luses of agri- 
cultural product cotton, 
grains, and tobacc« needed by 
the rest of the wor purchased 
whenever dollar reso wailable. 
¢ No Competition—M cr, there’s 
every reason to expect t S. to hold 
its industrial lead. In t »f electric 
] 


encrgyv, we now put rt norse- 
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power behind each ‘worker than does 
any other country, and the ratio of 
horsepower to worker is being stepped 
up here faster than anywhere else. 

Where a drop in demand for our 
exports might come is in agricultural 
products. That could happen if and 
when other agricultural countries can 
build up surpluses for export. It’s pos- 
sible, too, that our present surplus on 
services will dwindle. 
¢ Weighted Dice—There’s another 
angle to the U. S. economy that touches 
the dollar program. The weight of our 
economy is so great (42% of total world 
income), that changes in U.S. con 
sumption of raw materials have an im- 
mediate impact on the outside world. 
When the U.S. stopped stockpiling 
rubber in 1951, the price in Malaya 
fell from 81¢ to 49¢ per Ib. When we 
stopped buying tin, prices fell just as 
drastically. In cach case, the result 
was a heavy fall in the dollar earnings 
of the sterling area. 

One of the big miscalculations as the 


Two Schools 


THIS FACT is accepted today on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In all European 
capitals, but especially in London and 
Paris, hnance ministers have their trade 
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war ended was to underrate the ter- 
rific postwar impact the U.S. would 
have on the world economy. Almost 
no one foresaw how difficult it would 
be for war-weakened Western Europe 
to live in the same economic world with 
the U.S. Without U.S. aid, Western 
Europe by this time would have been 
forced cither to form some kind of trad- 
ing bloc with its overseas territories or 
to attach itself loosely to the Soviet 
bloc. 

At Strasbourg in September, the 
Council of Europe came up with a 
rough plan to tie Western Europe and 
the sterling area together into an ex- 
clusive trading svstem. At a top-level 
Commonwealth conference in London 
during November, there will be talk 
of putting a tighter ring around the 
sterling area. These are probably not 
very real threats for the moment. But 
failure to find a long-term solution for 
Western Europe’s dollar problem would 
put a heavy strain on our political and 
military ties with that area. 


of Thought 


experts looking for a way out. In Wash- 
ington the technicians are working on 
ideas that might appeal to the next ad- 
ministration. There’s no telling what 





WHERE PRECISION COUNTS 


sprciry 
Challenge 


clbTaniagtt See oitattame 


LAYOUT SURFACE PLATE 
Precision- built for tool and machine in- 
dustries, Challenge Equipment comprises 
a selection of time-saving devices for lay- 
out, inspection, checking, lapping, weld- 
ing and assembly operations. Included in 
this line are Layout Surface Plates .. . 
Clamp Edge Layout Plates . . . Reading 
Tables . . . Checking Tables .. . Lapping 
Plates . . . Welding Tables . . . Surface 
Plates . . . Surface Plate Equipment 
. .. Bench Plates and Blocks. Check and 
mail coupon. 719-R 


SEMI-STEEL SURFACE PLATE 


CHALLENGE Precision PLATES 
and EQUIPMENT on exhibit at 
Booth 932, NATIONAL METAL 
EXPOSITION, Philadelphia—October 
20-24, 1952. 


Challenge 


TRADE-MARK ® 


MACHINERY CO 
4 how Room 
MICHIGAN 
Send details as checked below: 
(2) Layout Surface Plates () Work Benches 
0 Surface Plate Equip. () Utility Bench 
© Complete Catalog (2) Welding Tables 


Name 
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Durable, dependable 

Allwood hardboard can 

be produced to answer your 

design problems, fit your 

plans or meet your manufactur- 

ing needs. Allwood is readily 

available and may well be the 

structural material you need to 

replace scarce or more expensive 
materials. 


Simpson Logging Company of 
Seattle, Washington, are the ex- 
clusive national sales agents for 
Allwood. 


Allwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, shaped, 
routed, planed, 
sawed, nailed, 
glued and 
processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or 

the job demands. 


OREGON LUMBER 
COMPANY BAKER, OREGON 


Send for FREE booklet: 
The Allwood Story 


*Trade Mark of Oregon Lumber Company 
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HOW KOREA HURT THE STERLING AREA... 


Commodity Price Index (dollar price) 





July 1949 - 
June 1950 = 100 
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Korean War led to a world commodity 


boom, then a slump... 


Source: The Economist 


may come of all this. But already you 
can see two approaches shaping up— 
what broadly can be called a “live- 
within-your-means” solution and an 
“economic-unity-through-management” 
solution. Around these two approaches, 
two schools of thought are forming. 

e Trade Balance—The first school 
thinks that the dollar preblem can be 
largely solved if all foreign countries 
would get their internal inflation under 
control. Once they did that the out- 
side world could live within its means 
in terms of dollar imports, and a dollar 
balance would come more or less auto- 
matically. The aim of this school is to 
get trade balanced, even if the volume 
drops for a while. It wants to impose 
some of the discipline of the old laissez- 
fair system. 

e Trade Volume—The second school 
argues that inflation is only a small 
part of the problem, that a wider attack 
—that would include moves to stabilize 
raw material prices, increase U.S. im- 
ports, and, above all, develop the re- 
sources of raw-material-producing coun- 
tries—must be made. This school puts 
a high volume of trade first and balance 
second. It aims at boosting other 
countries’ dollar earnings rather than 
cutting their dollar purchases. To 
achieve this it is ready to go in for more 
international cooperation—in effect, for 
a semimanaged international economy. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Sterling Area Trade with U.S. 





XN 
IMPORTS 





«--that pushed sterling area exports far 
up and then down. Import? rose as 


exports fell... 


British Information Service 


In the present U.S. Administration, 
there’s a fairly clean split between these 
two schools. Most officials in the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
belong to -the anti-inflation school, 
whereas most in the Mutual Security 
Administration belong to the manage 
ment school. So far the State Dept. is 
straddling. In We Europe, the 
second school is the st, especially 
in Britain and Franc¢ But there are 
also many supporter first. 


Anti-Inflation Factor 


of the 
nd puts the 
within-your- 
rt takes the 
Europe’s dollar 


'HE LATEST ANNUAL REPORT 
International Monetary | 
case very well for th 
means school. ‘The 
position that Western 
problem is very larg ne of con 
trolling inflation th: proper tax 
and credit policies. ‘1 in fact, was 
the official theme of IMF’s annual 
meeting in Mexico City last month. 

e Not Economy-Minded—IMF’s | re 
port, which pretty accu reflects the 
view of the U.S. Treasury, puts the po 
sition bluntly. It argues that some Euro 
pean countries, and man other IMF 
members as well, have been living be 
yond their means simply because they 
have failed to meet the combined pres 
sure of (1) heavy postwar domestic de 
mand for consumption al d investment 
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London's Gold and Dollar Reserves 








e+. bringing heavy drain in London's gold 
and dollar reserves. 





goods; (2) the popular desire for eco- 
nomic security and betterment; and (3) 
the need for rearmament. Instead of 
using balanced budgets and tight money 
policies to get their trade in balance, 
says the fund, many countries mistak- 
enly have used physical controls over 
domestic production and import and 
exchange controls over their trade. 
The fund doesn’t merely argue its 
case on the theoretical level. It can 
point to some fairly recent and quite 
disastrous results of inflation in France 
and Britain and, by contrast, to the 
beneficial results of anti-inflation poli- 
cies in Germany, Italy, and Holland. 
In recent months, Britain’s Conserva- 
tive government also has shown what 
can be dgne with an anti-inflation 
policy. Chancellor Butler hasn’t pushed 
his fiscal and monetary squeeze so far 
as some of the anti-inflation school 
want him to. But there’s no doubt 
that the Butler policy has helped cut 
down sterling-area imports from the ex- 
cessively high level of 1951, though 
drastic import curbs also had to be used. 
¢ Two-Sided Process—According to the 
live-within-your-means school, a country 
that uses the right kind of anti-inflation 
policy can get its imports down to what 
it can pay for. This is a two-sided 
process. As inflation subsides, demand 
for imports drops. At the same time, 
more Revnpendaeed goods are freed 
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Prescribed. hor YOU 


Here at Wolverine Tube Division is a department called 
Field Technical Service set up especially to help YOU and 
other manufacturers solve problems that deal with tube and 
tubular parts. 

This service embraces all the following phases of manu- 
facture: engineering, product development, technical and 
production assistance. Any of them can be “taken” alone or 
in various combinations of proper proportions prescribed to 
bring benefits to your particular case. 

F.T.S. stands ready to answer questions about tube, both 
plain and fabricated, concerning proper choice of alloy, size 
and temper for any given use. Corrosion is a factor that can 
sometimes prove to be a costly oversight in the selection 
of tube. 

Most of the problems that come to us can be easily solved. 
Our engineers, with their years of specialized experience, can 
quickly appraise the situation and readily offer recommenda- 
tions. In cases where answers are not forthcoming without 
tests and experimental work, laboratory and experimental 
equipment is available. If the situation warrants, tests are 
conducted. 

The doors of F.T.S. are always open, and we invite you to 
bring in your tube problems. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet and Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 
Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and 


Decatur, Ala. 











IN FUTURE, DEVELOPMENT CAPITAL FROM U.S. 
MAY FLOW THIS WAY: 


1. PUBLIC FUNDS TO 
MIDDLE EAST, INDIA, 
BURMA, INDONESIA 
2. MIXED ATE 
AND PUBIC FUNDS 
TO WESTERN AND — 
CENTRAL AFRICA 

3. PRIVATE FUNDS 
TO SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, AND 
NEW ZEALAND 

4, MIXED PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC FUNDS 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


for the export market, and export prices 
n general drop. Some unemployment 
might result, but that should lead to the 
t efficient use of labor and a shift 
to new, high peotbantivity 


i st 
if resources 
industries 

If all countries would follow this 
relentlessly, the biggest part of 
the dollar problem would be 
irgues this school. ‘True, direct mili- 
tary aid plus offshore arms purchases by 
the U.S. would still be necessary to 
sustain Western Europe's rearmament. 
And U.S. commercial exports would 
drop considerably, at least for a while. 
economic aid would become a thing 
ind the price system would 
something in interna 


JUTSC 
gone, 


But 
of the past 
igain count fer 
tional commerce. 
*« Fewer Exchange Controls—But the 
intiinflation economists don’t stop 
there. Making key currencies like the 
British pound convertible into dollars 

in integral part of their plan. At first 
onvertibility would be only for current 
yavments. But that would immediately 
remove many of the exchange controls 
vhich now hamper the free movement 
of goods. ‘To make sure that converti- 
bility worked, a $2-billion to $3-billion 
stabilization credit, contributed mostly 
by the U.S., would be needed. 

his school is hopeful, too, that U 
mport barriers can be cut down some. 
If that happened, the U. S. would make 


1 much bigger supply of dollars available 
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” 4pTO DEVELOP LOCAL ~y 
wWOUSTRY AND BOOST = / 
SUPPLIES. OF RAW 
materiats FOR U.S. / 


to the world through the normal course 
of trade. 

In short, by the anti-inflation plus 
convertibility route, the outside world 
could get back pretty much to the trade 
goals the U.S. was shooting for at Bret 
ton Woods—multilateralism, nondis- 
crimination, and convertibility. 
¢ Basic Changes—On purely economic 
grounds, this is probably a fool-proof at 
gument. But it doesn’t take an econt 
mist to see that political developments 
since 1939 have changed the world eco 
scene a lot. Look at East-West 
trade. Before the war, Western Europe 
had no trouble exchanging manufac- 
turers in Eastern Europe for a good part 
of the food raw materials it must 
buy now in the U.S. for hard-to-come- 
by dollars 

Or take the case of Japan. The anti 
inflation approach makes. no real allow 
ance for the special position of a coun- 
try like Japan, at not when it’s 
under the present ban on trade with 
Red China. 
¢ No One Pattern—Even more impor- 
tant, the live-within-vour-means school 
pretty completely ignores the postwar 
political and social trend in a large part 
of Western Europe and in the under- 
developed countries of such regions as 
South America and South Asia. One 


nomic 


and 
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kind of revolution has come in West- 


erm Europe and another in the eco- 
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shaky indeed if it looked as if the U.S. 
didn’t care about the political and social 
aspirations of allied or friendly peoples. 

So, it’s a fairly safe bet that the new 
administration will have to move toward 
the second school, which wants to boost 
dollar earnings abroad rather than cut 


dollar spending. 





Management School 









THE ECONOMIC-UNITY-THROUGH-MAN- 
AGEMENT school starts with this basic 
assumption: The dollar problem will be 
chronic until (1) Western European 
industry has become efficient enough to 
compete on fairly even terms with the 
U.S. in third markets; and (2) sur- 
pluses of nondollar food can be grown 
for Western Europe, and new sources 
of raw materials can be developed both 
for rapidly growing U.S. needs and 
gradually rising European needs. 
¢ Prewar Trade Pattern—Once vou've 
achieved these goals, the world could 
get back to something like the prewar 
pattern of triangular trade. That would 
be a good break for Western Europe 
especially, since it can’t hope to get a 
direct balance in its trade with the U.S. 
The triangular system, which was the 
key element in the old multilateral trad- 
ing system, worked about as follows: 

The U.S. bought more food and raw 
materials from the underdeveloped 
countries than it sold to them in manu- 
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Vhy moe and move companiee ant placing 


GROUP INSURANCE 


with 


NEW YORK LIFE 


XECUTIVES in business organizations everywhere are finding 
E tiiat there are many practical reasons for considering New York 
Life—in terms of cost, coverages and claims service. The liberal 
benefits of New York Life Group Insurance plans are designed to 
fit any type of business operation anywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 


Boston, a bank in San Francisco, a restaurant in 
Philadelphia and a newspaper in Kansas City. 


New York Life employee benefit plans insure the 
workers in a factory in Baltimore, a dairy in New 
Orleans, a mine in New Mexico, an oil field in 
Alberta and an auto repair shop in Honolulu. 










New York Life Group Insurance plans cover em- 
ployees of an advertising agency in New York City, 
a contractor in Chicago, a law firm in Buffalo, an 
oil dealer in Birmingham, an airline in Toronto and 
a manufacturer in Los Angeles. 





No matter where your company is located . . . no matter whether 
it has 25 employees or 25,000 . . . is located in one city or has 
branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both the 
employer and the employee. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
a Group Insurance plan to fit your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1848 
























LONDON WAS THE HUB OF WORLD 
ECONOMY IN 19th CENTURY... 





Oildraulic al 
Elevators 


7+) a Pee ey 


4 stories im 





Save up to 25% on installed costs 
with the “elevator that’s pushed up.” 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 
shaftway structure needed. New 
Rota-Flow transmission system in- 
sures smooth, quiet operation. Au- 
tomatic floor leveling within 1% inch 
guaranteed. Car sizes, capacities and 
controls as required. Over 65,000 
Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in 
use backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. Write for BANK OF ENGLAND was kingpin in British-dominated world economy. 
atalog 30 otary Li 10. Hy ; i 

eke ae ag fey 1128 Trade was free-wheeling, with the universal gold 

standard as the automatic regulator. The rest of the 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS world waited for London to call the tune. 
Passenger or Freight : 
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~Swce (883 |\ factured goods; that gave these coun- to boost Western I e’s dollar earn- 
FENCE tries more dollars than they wanted to ings and to keep its supply of dollars 
spend in the U.S. from swinging violent ip and down 


+ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + Western Europe sold more manufac- If something coul me on both 
: tured goods to the underdeveloped counts, there woul chance of 


countries than it bought from them in European industt the kind of 

food and raw materials. Europe thus — steady capital invest that’s needed 

earned a surplus in its trade with these to push up efficien 

countries. I’o achieve tl 
Western Europe bought more from management scho 

the U.S. than it sold here and paid for — on four fronts 

the difference with the surplus dollars (1) Anti-inflat 

it earned in the under-developed coun- pushed as far as p 

trics, especially Southeast Asia. cutting into curt ¢ iC I 

¢ Roadblocks—It won't be easy to reach _ bringing on seriou "ment. Too 

the first goal of the management school — tight a monetar vould not 


—getting Western Europe — strong only produce poli est but re 
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} | Sabotage is a enough to compete with the U.S. in verse the trend tow ng labor pro 


N da = ohink 1 world markets. Some international ex- — ductivit 
: sae liga panna perts believe that it can’t be done unless (2) Prices of nternational 


for vigilance day and night. there’s a real economic union of the commodities such tin, lead, 
Property line vigilance is the western continental countries, for only and zinc should be st ed by some 
job for Page Chain Link then would the European market be big — sort of price support r by long 
Fence, now as it has been for enough to encourage mass production term U.S. contract | vould help 


and modern marketing — techniques. yxrevent the kind of which the 
more than 60 years. Consult acs ——— es eee : ‘ 
What's more, these same experts argue sterling area has ffered during the 


the nearby, long-experienced that whether this continental union de- _ past vear as a result of the commodity 
Page Fence engineering and velops or not, the U.S. will have to boom and slump that came with the 
erecting firm, which will sub- | nurse Britain along by making special Korean war (chart ge 112), and 
mit cost estimates without economic arrangements with London. would make it harder for the Com 
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cussed on both sides of the Atlantic now __ ically possible Phat ludes tariffs, 
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. NOW THE ECONOMIC CENTER 
HAS SHIFTED TO WASHINGTON 


- “? 
ey es 


WASHINGTON is financial top dog now. But a shift in the world’s social 
and political climate prevents automatic trade adjustments. 
So a semi-managed international economy may be ahead, 
with Washington as chief manager. 


customs snafus, and “Buy American” 
provisions in federal and state laws. A 
tariff cut probably isn’t in the cards, but 
it would help foreign exporters if the 
U. S. merely kept its present tariffs in 
tact. That could be done if the Recip 
rocal Trade Act were renewed next \car 
on a long-term basis, with the present 
escape clause dropped. 

(+) Next in this part of the program 
is currency convertibility. But the pound 
sterling wouldn't be made convertible 
into dollars until it was pretty certain 
that the sterling area had got its trade 
into balance. 

Convertibilitv would not be used, as 
it would in the anti-inflation approach, 
to help force a balance. And it would 
be a carefully managed convertibility, 
with a big dollar stabilization credit be 
hind it. 


Key to Problem 


BUT IT’S THE SECOND PART of its pro 
gram—development of new resources 
that the management school really 
counts on to solve the dollar problem 
over the long pull. Meanwhile, the 
four-pronged Byori plus expanding 
offshore arms purchases in Europe 
would keep the dollar gap plugged. De 
velopment also is counted on to check 
Communist pressure on the econom 
ically backward countries, especialh 
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those that lie along the East-West 
boundary 

It’s obvious that so far the U. S. has 
hardly scratched the surface of the de- 
velopment problem. Developing new 
resources in backward areas takes huge 
hunks of capital from advanced indus- 
trial countries like the U. S. But the 
combined investments of U. S. private 
investors and public institutions such 
is the World Bank and the Export-Im- 
port Bank have not averaged more than 
$1.5-billion in the past few years. Lon- 
don has been investing about $500- 
million a year. Compare the total with 
estimates that the non-Communist 
world’s need for development capital 

anvwhere from $5-billion to $10- 
billion a veCar. 


Risk Capital Scarce 


RIGHT AFTER THE WAR it was assumed 
that private risk capital would flow out 
from the U. S. to develop the world’s 
resources much as private British capital 
went abroad in the 19th Century. But 
there have been so many tempting blue- 
chip opportunities right here at home 
that private capital, bv and large, has 
been unwilling to take even normal 
risks abroad. Then, too, the investment 
climate abroad isn’t what it was 100, or 
even 50, vears ago. 


Up to 1914, the underdeveloped 


The Voyage is Over... 


but Not 
the Risk! 


Exporting or importing, perils to car- 
goes are ever-present—en route to port 
—on the docks—on lighters—at sea— 
and in transit to warehouse at final 
destination. 

The Marine Office of America offers 
you the soundest possible insurance pro- 
tection on your cargoes all the way from 
point of origin to final destination . . . 
protection that is based upon— 


® Specialized marine underwriting ex- 
perience. 

®@ Knowledge of conditions at home and 
in foreign lands. 

@ Unquestioned financial strength—and 
fair settlement of ali just claims in 
good times or bad. 


For sound ocean cargo protection 
through the Marine Office of America... 


See Your Agent or Broker! 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
Member Companies: 
*%& THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
*x AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*% THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
wr FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 





OF 
AMERICA 
116 John Street - New York 38, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 
| Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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> You can relax when ..; 
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delivered 
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e Label manufacturers 

e Printers 

e Electrotypers 

e Lithographers 

e Binders 

¢ Publication printers 

e Map makers 

e Photographers 

e Photo engravers 
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MCGILL 


COMPANY 


501 PARK AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 
MINNESOTA 
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countries accepted, almost willy-nilly, 
the economic say-so of the most ad- 
vanced industrial country—Britain. To- 
day there are crippling exchange 
controls and tax problems to cope with. 
Also the forces of nationalism, plus the 
widespread acceptance of government 
planning make foreign investment a 
touch-and-go proposition. 

Largely for these two reasons, rela- 
tively little private U.S. capital has 
gone abroad since the war, except into 
the development of Canada’s varied re- 
sources or into Middle East and Vene- 
zuelan oil. 
¢ Industrial Pressure—However, the 
growing U.S. need for raw material im- 
ports will inevitably break some of the 
0 pmce log jams. At its present 
rate of expansion, says the Paley Com- 
mission Report, the U.S. will have to 
triple its imports of raw materials over 
the next 25 years. 

If that’s an accurate estimate, power- 
ful new pressures will build up in the 
U.S. to get going on overseas develop- 
ment, cither with private or public 
funds. But there will still be plenty of 
roadblocking, especially in the way of 
private investors, unless the underdevel- 
oped countries offer a better investment 
climate than they do now. Moreover, 
to get a flow of U.S. private capital 
really started, it may take special tax 
exemptions from the U.S. side. 


Emerging Patterns 


THE CHANCES ARE that a complex pat- 
tern of overseas investment will emerge 
—a mixture of private, private-public, 
and public investment. It’s likely, too, 
that in geographical terms there will be 
a three-way pattern (map, page 114): 

¢ Countries like Australia and New 
Zealand will probably offer the most 
favorable opportunities for private cap- 
ital. South Africa will fall in the same 
group, if it can solve its racial problem. 
Economically, these countries now are 
about where Canada was 20 years ago. 

e South America and west and cen- 
tral Africa will need both public and 
private capital for development. In 
central and west Africa, public funds 
will be needed to provide the basic 
utilities such as roads, railways, and per- 
haps electric power—but private capital 
could develop the area’s agricultural and 
mineral resources. In South America, 
the same public-private pattern is al- 
ready well established. 

e In the Middle East and South 
Asia, it looks as if public investment 
will have to carry by far the largest 
part of the development load. Both 
areas are ridden with poverty and dis- 
ease, and full of the kind of social un- 
rest that breeds communism. Although 
technical under the Point 
Four program already is helping some, 
it’s clear that the U.S. will have to find 


assistance 
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both in agriculture 
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goal in both countries will be political. 
That’s bound to influence the methods 
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There’s no 
by far the largest 
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blinking the fact that 
part of the develop 
ment money in the next few years 
will have to come from the U.S. That's 
because this is the only country that is 
creating surplus capital on any scale. 
True, for the past five years, Britain has 
been investing heavily in sterling area 
development. But that’s been possible 
only because London was getting large 
scale economic aid from the U.S. 


Trade vs. Investment 


cATcH in all this. De 
velopment of the backward areas is sup 
posed not only t bigger sup 
plies of food an materials for 
Western Europc it also to help get 
us back to the prewar pattern of tn 
angular trade. For that to happen, 
Western Europe will have to boost its 
exports to the developing countries by 
more than it increa its imports from 
them. Only then will it earn a surplus 
to cover its trad t with the U.S. 

But trade tends to follow investment. 
If the U.S. supplies most of the capi 
tal to develop th itld’s backward 
areas, American exporters will inevi 
tably supply most of the equipment 
that gocs into the job. That will lead 
to replacement How then do 
the European countries sell enough 
goods to pay for tl tra raw materials 
and foodstuffs and also carn a surplus to 
spend in the U.S \ possible answer 
to this riddle lies market for other 
types of manufacture that will be gen- 
erated as the backward countries de- 
velop their econot things such as 
machine tools and durable consumer 
goods. But to get tl business in the 
face of U.S. compctition, Western 
Europe’s industry will have to start pull- 
ing up its socks 
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ESSENTIAL TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Potassium carbonate is the basic chemical used as a flux in glass 
manufacture to achieve the flawless clarity, luster, bell-like 
“ring.” and durability which are characteristic of TV tubes, 
it puts optical glass, erystal tableware and other fine quality glass. 
Leading makers depend regularly on Jnternational for potassium 
carbonate of the purity and uniformity required for the pro- 


the ring 
q duction of fine glass. Typical of the precisely controlled operat- 


e ing conditions in International’s Niagara Falls chemical plant is 
in glass the crystallizer-filter which removes impurities in potassium car- 
bonate in the final stages of processing. This essential chemical 
is made from potassium chloride that is refined from potash 
ores mined by International at Carlsbad, New Mexico for 


many industrial chemical and agricultural uses. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE + POTASH +> PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS + AMINO PRODUCTS 





Seven great divisions 


It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel . . . growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent . . . completely integrated . . . one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels 
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NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National's 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace 
division of National Steel, in Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National's 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware- 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Steel 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 


NATIONAL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 
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and smooths out the rough spots 
Also developed motors for use on 
which polishes bowling ballse A 
industries, like the sports equipmel! 
business, expand in scope and 
the need for precision-built indu 
type motors increases. Why not u 
facilities and experience in your 


Take your electric motor problems 
o Howell for friendly, helpful a 
operation and high quality indi 
trial-type motors, 1/6 to 200 H P 


Ta! r . 
dard o1 special types, for civilia 
or military e 


mn th 


needs. Used extensively 
le dairy, automotive, alr 


condi- 
machine’ tool 


and allied 


OwWELL 
Red Band 


MOTORS 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS Co., HOWELL, MICH 


Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 





get the ball rolling. There’s even a plan 
cooking in Washington that calls for 
new international machinery to coor- 
dinate the whole business—a three-man 
Atlantic Economic High Command, 
with representatives from the U.S., 
Britain, and continental Europe. One 
argument for such a setup: Getting the 
U.S. involved in such an organization is 
the only way to get decisions that will 
be needed out of Washington in the 
next few vears. 

It’s doubtful if the next U.S. Con- 
gress will be ready for such a far-reach- 
ing step as this. That would take the 
U.S. into a managed international econ- 
omy in a hurry. It’s more likely that 
we'll move into it more slowly. 
¢ Controlled Trade—Almost inevitably, 
though, we seem to be heading in that 
direction—compelled by our security 
needs. 

The only real alternative would be a 
drastic change in U.S. tariff policy—a 
shift to an almost complete free trade 
position. That, plus a big development 
program in the backward areas, might 
solve the dollar problem. But it’s hard 
to sce any administration in Washing- 
ton selling free trade to the U. S. at this 
time. 

So it looks as if much of the world’s 
trade will be controlled rather than 
free, the prices of some commodities 
will be fixed bv international agreement 
rather than by market forces, foreign 
investment will be at least as much 
in public as in private funds, currency 
convertibility will be a managed, not an 
automatic, convertibilitv. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean we're 
heading for a regimented, or even 
tightly controlled, international econ 
omy. The management could be done 
at kev spots only, in somewhat the way 
Washington today pulls levers to keep 
the U.S. economy on an even keel 

If international economic manage- 
ment worked this wav, there could be 
wide freedom for individual traders here 
and abroad—more freedom, in fact, than 
there is today, although a far cry from 
what most U.S. officials and most U.S 
businessmen envisaged as World War 


II ended. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about three weeks te BUSINESS 
week subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 31-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 
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Best known trade mark in America 
CAN YOU IDENTIFY IT? 


% \ 


It can cut labor cost up to 90% 
on your multiple marking! 


The holes you can read are the Cummins trade-mark—and have 
been since 1887 when Cummins perforating originated the fastest 
known method of permanent, ever-legible multiple marking. 
Today, businessmen are learning the amazing cost-cutting that 
Cummins perforating brings. One chain store reports that with a 
$1,000 investment (2 machine unit) Cummins multiple marking 
does the work of five clerks, nets $10,000 yearly payroll savings". 
If your business validates, approves, dates, receipts, numbers, 
codes or cancels invoices, purchase orders, shipping tickets, 
sales slips, coupons, labels or other internal papers, a Cummins 
Perforator can pay its cost many times over. 

Get the facts today — possibly new to you, but proven for 65 
years. Don’t delay, mail the coupon now. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-102 
*| want proof and facts. Send me 


Certified Gould Reports on several of your hundreds 
of present users. 


I sdccesticinrestiinnts Costas ” 


Address........... 


ORIGINATORS 
OF 


PERFORATORS City... 





ING sete 
Planned Postwar Shopping Centers Come Big 


When C 
. Date f Aseusl Number Parking 4° Dominant 
Project Town of Cost Sales of Spaces Department 
Volume Stores Store 


eo ey vy Vv yy 


Fresh Meadows Flushing, N. Y. 1948 N.A. N.A. 1,000 Bloomingdale's 





Northgate Seattle 1950 20,000,000 NLA. J Bon Marche 
(Allied Stores*) 


Lakewood Los Angeles 1951 100,000,000 000, J (none) 
Shoppers’ World Framingham, Mass. 1951 8,500,000 A. ; Jordan Marsh 
Park Forest Chicago 1951 N.A. 000, ; Goldblatt’s 
Westlake San Francisco 1951 30,000,000 000, , (none) 
Broadway San Francisco 1951 6,000,000 000, r Emporium 
Lincoin Village Chicago 1951 3,000,000 000, ' Mandel Bros. 
Stonestown San Francisco 1952 25,000,000 000, ; Emporium 
Evergreen Park Chicago 1952 15,000,000 ,000, i The Fair 
Metropolitan Wilmington, Del. 1952 25,000,000 A. , Strawbridge & Clothier 
Lincoln Plaza Shrewsbury, Mass. 1953 N.A. A. : R. H. White 
(unnamed) Philadelphia 1953 5,000,000 A. A. F Lit Bros.* 
Hillsdale San Mateo, Cal. 195- 30,000,000 A. y Macy’s 

Old Orchard Skokie, Il. 195- 20-30,000,000 A. <A. , Marshall Field* 
(unnamed) Detroit 195- N.A. A. , J. L. Hudson* 


(unnamed) Minneapolis 195— 10,000,000 A, y Golden Rule 
(Allied Stores*) 


(unnamed) Minneapolis 195- 10,000,000 A. ; L. S. Donaldson 
Allied Stores*) 


(unnamed) St. Louis 195- 8,300,000 A. y Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Southdale Minneapolis 195- 7,500,0.)0 A. ; Dayton Co.* 
Stanford Univ. Palo Alto, Calif. 195- N.A. A. A. , Emporium 





* Also owner and operator 
N.A. Not available 


They Are Changing U.S. Buying Habits 


Within a few short vears, the vear on a $40-million investment. only six mi. aw the Lakewood 
planned, one-stop shopping center has Fresh Meadows, the big New York Life center, have dou their advertising 
begun to change the face of American — Insurance Co. project outside New York — budgets, modern their shops, and 
retailing. A glance at the table (above) City, is hitting more than $30-million, put up billboard the road from 
will show how rapidly the new move- according to unofficial estimates. Park the center. In Bost the downtown 
ment is growing and how impressive Forest in Chicago, open less than a vear, stores have begun t iw trade back 
are its dimensions has already achieved a sales volume of into the city | taying open two 

Today's sales volumes aren’t any- about $10-million nights a week 
where near what the promoters of shop- —¢ Resistance Downtown—Whiat is this ¢ Recent Development—The growth 
ping centers think they are going to doing to establish retailing patterns? of the shopping ter is a part of 
be a few vears from now. But they're — Perhaps the best testimony comes from the great trend t ls decentraliza 
impressive cnough. The huge Lake- the downtown merchants. They're — tion that has been ing on in thi 
wood center in Los Angeles has already — fighting back. country for the past couple of decades 
reached a sales level of $40-million a Downtown Long Beach merchants, It was inevitable that merchants would 
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follow the great outward movement 
from the cities, as soon as there 
concentrations of population with 
enough business to go after. ‘he ques- 
tion was: Who would get the business? 
It turned out to be the Sears and 
Wards, the supermarkets, the chains, 
and—belatedly—the branch department 
stores. 

Last on the scene was the planned 
shopping center. It is, in fact, a very 
new development, so new that there 
hasn’t been much experience to go on. 
A few vears ago, operators were just 
beginning to develop a few tentative 
theories about the type of stores you 
needed in a center, where they should 
be located, how big the center should 
be (BW —Mar.4’50,p66). 
¢ Pattems Emerge—By now this body 
of theory has been extended and re- 
fined considerably. It is now possible 
to sce some broad patterns emerging 
among regional shopping centers—and 
not always the ones that people looked 
for a few years ago. Here are some of 
the major trends uncovered by a BusI- 
NESS WEEK survey: , 


were 


Shopping centers are middle- 
income in character 


By their very location on the out- 
skirts of big cities, shopping centers are 
patronized largely by middle-income 
families. This has stamped a certain 
character on large centers. A good ex- 
ample of what this means can be seen 
in Shoppers’ World, outside Boston, 
where merchants have discovered that 
they must upgrade their stocks. The 
people who come to the new center 
aren’t looking for bargains. There’s 
considerable shopping by man and wife 
in centers, which means a lot of big- 
ticket purchases like washing machines. 

One shopping center planner says, 
“It’s terribly important that the center 
have character and that character fits 
its neighborhood.” 


Stores are 
becoming operators 


For the most part, shopping centers 
have been built by real estate develop- 
ers, speculators, or syndicates. How- 
ever, stores themselves are now begin- 
ning to get into the picture with their 
own owned-and-operated centers, as the 
table on page 124 shows. There are 
other examples: Hecht Co., the big 
Washington (D. C.) department store, 
has built its own branch plus shopping 
center in Arlington, Va.; Allied Stores 
has built or is planning five centers, in- 
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cluding one near New York City; 
Macy’s is also developing plans; the 
Federal chain in Detroit is behind two 
centers there. 

Larry Smith, a shopping center 
economist who has worked on North- 
land, J. L. Hudson’s forthcoming cen- 
ter in Detroit, as well as other projects, 
points out a major reason why depart- 
ment stores have gone into real estate 
operation in such a big way: Thev have 
come to realize that they actually gen- 
erate much of the traffic in big centers. 
Not infrequently they occupy a third 
of the total floor space. As a conse- 
quence, a lot of big stores think that 
the little stores are getting a ride on 
their coattails. 


Shopping centers 
must be promoted 


Individual advertising of the stores 
in a center isn’t enough to make a go 
of things, at least not at first. Some 
experts say you have to promote the 
center as a whole in order to establish 
its identity and to bring the crowds 
out there. 

Shoppers’ World offers a good exam- 
ple of what operators are doing to pro- 
mote their centers. It holds square 
dances two nights a weck, dog shows, 
fashion shows, and outdoor cooking 
exhibitions. There are also free chil- 
dren’s shows, fireworks on the Fourth of 
July, band concerts, and door-prize 
contests. 


It's a night and 
weekend business 


The night shopping schedules of the 
centers are changing the habits of a 
nation. Centers that stay open only 
two nights a week are conservative. 
Some are open four nights a week 
(Hampton Village in St. Louis is an 
example). There are even cases of six 
nights a week. 

Shopping centers also report that 
theirs is a weekend business even to a 
greater degree than for downtown areas. 
The real business in a center starts 
building up from Thursday, reaching 
its peak on Saturday. But people no 
longer shop on Saturday nights, even 
in some rural areas. 


Traffic must be planned 
inside and out 
The traffic problem created by shop- 


ping centers is summed up by the new 
$4-million center now being built in 











converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor 
to a variable speed 
drive 


REEVES 
Vari- Speed 
Motor Pulley 


REEVES 
Motor Base 


Provides sliding platform for motor. Hand- 
wheel or push-button control increases machine 
speed by moving motor toward driven ma- 
chine; decreases speed by reverse movement. 


Disc 
a Assembly: 


Mounts directly on motor shoft. This simple 
assembly consists of two cone-shaped discs 
and belt-tensioning spring. 


Specia/ 


Connects disc assembly with driven machi 


Result: Infinitely variable speed up to 


4 to | ratio; capacities to 10 hp. 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motor Pulley is 
the easiest, lowest-cost method of giv- 
ing a constant-speed machine stepless 
speed adjustability. Eliminates all com- 
plicated electrical hook-ups, chain 
drives, gears, etc. . . . widens machine 
work range, increases rate of production 
and reduces production cost by provid- 
ing the right speed for each operation 
under every changing condition— 
without stopping the machine. Send 
for complete information to Dept. 18. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 








hen rugged Ohio Basket 

Magnet handles a hefty 10-ton 
skull cracker ball to smash large 
pieces of dormant scrap, such as 
worn out machinery and equip- 
ment, to furnace size. 


Powerful Ohio Welded Mag- 
2 nets load cars quickly, effi- 
ciently over extended periods 
without overheating. That's why 
Ohio Magnets lift as much or 
more than other magnets of the 
same size. 


3 Broken slag from once for- 


gotten slag dumps is spread 
out to be combed over by mag- 
nets. A 5% ferrous content in the 
slag is high but this efficient Ohio 
Bolted Magnet makes it pay. 


A-5457 


Ohio Magnets 


get in the scrap faster 





QHIO ALSC MAKES SEPARATION MAGNETS .. . 

FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER, SHELL AND TORQUE MOTORS .. . 
HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRIC HOISTS, AND NAIL-MAKING MACHINES . . . 
PRECISION THREADED PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. CHESTER BLAND 


PRESIDENT 
5900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO A 
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‘... you have to offer some 
of the variety you can get 


sa 


downtown 


CENTERS starts on p. 124 


Richfield, a Minn uburb: It will 
have a_ trafhe t tower for its 
1,600-car parking | 

l'rafhc—foot and le—has to be 
planned carefull ss Angeles, a 
big center has t irtment store 
facing cach oth i street. Traf 
fic goes back and forth between thc 
two s a result, t es down the 
wa\ tarve Lh l to dis 
tribute the stor h a pattern 
that the big stor mull the trafh 
past smaller one 

One of the sh enters’ main 
reasons for being t trafhce jams 
downtown. But l ises the new 
center has mercl ted new trath 
jams. This is ti id the Ever 
green project in ¢ here streets 
in the nearby r t district have 
had to be mad » handle the 
trafie generated by | n Park 


Competition should 
be encouraged 


Shopping center 
ing their mind 
mix. The rule book 
up, but there is a gro 
cncour iging Ore 
the center This 
servation that pc 
do some seriou 
from one store to 
gomg to attract t 
fer some of the 
you can get downt 

Rov Wenzlich, St. | real estat 
economist, notes that ) ind mor 
operators are tak t exclusive 
clauses out of their tract Houston 
Rawls of Suburba Center [rust 
(Shoppers’ World I In Plaza 
has even carried this t two of every 
thing” theory. 

He include 
this, as do othe t 
San Francisco th two depart 
ment stores: The | n and City 
of Paris. At Ever irk, Carson 
Pirie Scott is comu to join 
Fair. Even at Nort te in Seatth 
which is owned by A Stores—there 
are two: Bon Marcl Allied stor 
and Butler Bros 
e Larger Stores—In 5 ral, there 
also a growing tend mong larger 
centers towards few irger stores 
One operator calls t ialler service 
shops in particula idache He 
plans to move them t soon. One of 
his gripes is that th ke a free ride, 
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Taat’s the way we want it to be, here at Claymont. 


Because that’s the way we make sure that your order 
for alloy steel gets careful, individualized supervision 
. . » painstaking attention to every processing detail 
right from the front office, through our laboratories, 
down to the men who roll your steel. 

Let us show you how our personal touch assures you of 
alloy steels that are truly tailored to your specialized 
requirements. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION * Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION * Oakland, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION * Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphie 


CLAYMONT STEEL PRODUCTS 
(FJ 











Factors in this system 
are timing-cycle con- 
trol panels and up- 
to-the-minute graphs 
of operations. 


Knight-Engineered 


Materials Handling System 
Makes 334% Increase in 
Production Per Man Hour 


for Automotive Parts Manufacturer 


One of the most economical methods of increasing 
production efficiency is a modern materials handling 
system—engineered and installed by men who know 
the business. 

Experienced Knight engineers, working with this 
manufacturer's staff, have completed a materials han- 
dling process that provides in-line flow of materials 
in process—without back-tracking. This system has 
increased man-hour productivity “4— reduced floor 
space 4% — improved quality control —and lowered 
unit cost. 

The Knight organization of engineers and ar- 
chitects are experienced im many industries. Knight 
services include: 

plant layout ¢ plant design 
construction management ¢ modernization 
mechanization ¢ materials handling 
production and cost control ¢ wage incentives 
organization ® management 

If you ore interested in Knight services, call or write ovr Chicago 

or New York office for immediate attention. 


lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 





Management, Industrial and shichilectural Engineers 
MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, INC. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Eastern Office—Lester B. Knight & Associates, 50 Church St.. New York City 7 
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. . . Some centers are get- 
ting too big for the shopper's 
comfort .. .” 


CENTERS starts on p. 124 


promotionally speaking, on the backs 
of the big store 
of course, that a 
spreads, it will tend to increase the eco 
nomic power of the larger chains and 
retailers as against the small inde 
pendent 
¢ Size Problem—A] f this raises a 
major question | hopping centers 
todav: How big nough? 
Feelings are mixed on this. On on 
hand you find the fecling that vou 
simply can’t make nter big enough 
to take care of th iness that comes 


in. This view bor ut by the ex 


pressure means, 
shopping center 


perience of Bellevu 1 smaller, suc 
cessful center built Seattle just after 
the war. Bellevu too small. As 
1 result, a tring ness grew up 
iround the edg« 1ow has as much 
volume as the lf 

On the other h there is a grow 
ing feeling that s¢ ters 
getting too big f hopper’s com 
fort. lor examp t uge Lakewood 
project stretche 1,800-ft. mall 
Some critics t defeats the 
whole idea of a ying center as a 
place for one-st 


are simply 


Che prob 
lem is recogniz yme operators 
who have installed f US service to 
take customers a1 the place. Other 
centers have -level parking 
to cut the siz 1g arcas The 
want to shorten t trch tween Cal 
and store. 

More basic, ¢ 
of whether o1 
big enough and 
ford a major cent \lso, how many 
centers? 

e Neighborhood Centers—It isn’t just 
the regional cent that are having an 
impact toda, I ller neighbor 


is the question 
market area is 
enough to af 


hood and subur nters are also 
growing like wildf Here are som 
examples 

In Philadelphia t ire now some 


25 500.000 to $1 


> centers costing f 
million to build. In Minneapolis, two 
builders within tl two vears have 
built or are now ling 31 centers 
costing $1-millior r more. Be 
tween San Franci nd Salinas (100 
mi. away) it is est ted that ther 
are 100 centers « | sizes, built or 
planned 

Shopping center 
appreciable chunk 
much nobody knx because there arc 
simply no figures n any case, how 
ever, it is obvious that U.S. retailing 
is a whole has on gun to feel the 
cffect of this new lopment 


thus doing an 
retailing—how 
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Contact wal ii Muskegon 


KAYDON 
Roller 
Radial 


Bearings 


/ 
ed 


“4 


8.6614” x 13.7796" x 2.008” 


9.4483" x 17.3228" x 2.835 


a OM 


; 


KAYDON and OILGEAR 


cooperate for compact design 


OILGEAR engineers, pioneering Fluid Power 
Pumps and Motors, achieved greater compactness 
and efficiency than ever before considered possible. 
KAYDON Engineers, pioneers in Thin-Section Precision 
Bearings, created bearings that were “right at home” 
at the high level of OILGEAR advanced design. 

KAYDON Precision Bearings and Needle Rollers QD This exploded view shows KAYDON Front and 

i ‘ ‘ Rear Roller Rotor Bearings with relation to 

have helped many machinery builders achieve e < =e 

I : tie . other parts of the 150 hp OILGEAR Fluid 

modern design with fewer parts, greater compact- Power Variable Delivery Pump (above) for machinery 

ness, reduced weight, precision smoothness in oper- with operating-pressures up to 3000 pounds per square 

inch... with smooth, quiet, startlingly new fluid power 

: ; performance characteristics. KAYDON Bearings are used 

costs, and carry impressive sales appeal. also on 60 hp and 100 hp OILGEAR Fluid Power pumps, 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
e Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
THE ENGINEFERIN G COR Pu. 


MUSKECGCONeMICHICAN 


ation ... advantages that improve production, cut 





PRECISION BALL AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES “*ERp 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


Refrigeration Manufacturer 
Calls KLIXON Protectors 
Dependable Watchmen 


SMYRNA, DEL: N. Arthur Stokesburg, Jr. of 
Wilsoo Refrigeration, Inc. knows from experience 
that KLIXON Protectors stop motor burnouts. 

“In our manufacturing of Milk Coolers and Farm 
Freezers we have had ample opportunity to observe 
the worth of Klixoo Protectors, especially in rural 
areas where low voltage might occur — due to 
old wiring or wire of insufficient size to carry the 
load. We find that by using Klixon Protectors on 
all condensing units, we have a dependable watch- 
man night and day to protect the condensing unit 
motor from burning out. 

The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 

burners, washing machines, 

etc., they keep motors work- 

ing by preventing burnouts. 

If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 

uced service calls and mini- 

mized repairs and replace- 

ments, it will pay you well 

to ask for equipment with 

Manwal reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLIZON “ie 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
a6ve FOREST STREET 
TTLEBORO, MASS. 
130 








Sewing Machines Humming 


Rise of imports, and a market expanded by the sew-it- 
yourself movement, have stirred a sedate industry to heavier 
promotion, especially in top-price models. 


“A good stiff dose of competition was 
the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to the sewing machine business.” 

That’s the comment by one industry 
official on what's been going on in the 
industry for the past few years. The 
doings started during the war, with the 
more-or-less spontaneous blossoming of 
the sew-it-vourself movement. That 
created new demand. But what really 
put a burr under the saddle of the nor- 
mally sedate business was the steady 
growth of imports (table above). 

e Estimates—The figures shown there 
include industrial sewing machines, but 
the great bulk of imports (probably 
about 90%) are home instruments. In 
cidentally, the figures in the table are 
much lower than retail sales figures of 
foreign machines in the U.S. Most of 
the imports shown in the table are just 
the working parts of the machines. 
Cabinets and the like are largely made 
in the U.S. but add to the retail price. 

U.S. sewing machine makers as a 
breed just won’t issue figures, cither in 
dollars or units. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce figured that retail sales i 
1950 came to $170-million. Unit sales 
estimates are wide open—they range 
from 2-million a vear to two or three 
times that. But total units imported in 
1951 came to 456,000. That was plenty 
to stir the Amcricans to a flood of new 
products, a burst of promotion, and 
some warv shifts in strategy all around. 
For instance: 

e Last week, White Sewing Ma- 
chine Corp., Cleveland, the No. 
U.S. producer, introduced its Sew- 


vith the fancy-sew- 
ing foreign jobs. ‘The Sewmaster can 
make a simple embroidery stitch by 
means of a three-spool arrangement. 

e Next week, Singer Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 producer, will give a preview of 
a new machine that will go on sale 
Singer Sewing C¢ Oct. 20 

A significant feature of both these 
new machines is that thev are higher 
priced than the a model in the 
U.S., though not higher than foreign 
makes. U.S. prod have worked on 
the theorv that th rican housewife 
wanted a workaday machine that would 
do a workaday sewing job—at 
ate price. 
¢ Zigzag—Promot of the 
makes have tilled ipper-price edges 
of the market their machines on 
their abilitv to dé h trick stitches as 
the famous zigzag vhich the need 
moves sidewise to produce a_ pattern 
Apparently the su of the Euro 
peans has finally nvinced American 
manufacturers that there’s worthwhile 
market in the same price brackets. 

The change shows up in 
other ways. Singer ha long r had a zig 
zag machine, the Singer 206. But it 
sold the ly to dressmakers 
and professionals. About a year ago it 
started playing up the zigzagger for the 
general trade, and confesses it has been 
surprised at its suc 

Other U.S. companies 
aboard the bandwag 
Machine Co., maker 
Free Westinghous« 
in September that it 


master to compet 


a moder 


foreign 


in stra ey 


206 prim 


have jumped 
Free Sewing 
f New Home and 
nachines, reported 
was factorv-testing 
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Your Business is in the Age of Electronics 


Cut engineering costs, speed research | 
with electronic measuring instruments 


Ask your friends in other manufac- 
turing or development organizations. 
Chances are they're finding elec- 


tronics a most important partner in 
better, more efficient engineering. 
Electronic measuring equipment 


solves many routine problems read- 


ily and is often the only way to 
answer more complex engineering 
questions. 


Hewlett-Packard manufactures the 
instruments your engineers use to 
solve development, production and 
control problems. Hewlett-Packard 
pioneered in this field and is today 
the largest producer of electronic 
test equipment. -Ap- instruments are 
distributed through a nation-wide 
organization of helpful engineer- 
salesmen. 


NEW CATALOG 21-A Jists the world’s most complete line of electronic 
test instruments. Request it on your letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD «+ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


MEASUh 


for speed and accuracy 





ENTS 


This small folding machine 
serves every department! 


Once you have the FH, you'll be 
surprised to learn how much use you 
have for it. Billing wants it for invoices. 
Sales needs it for a revised price list. 
Advertising has a mailing to go out, and 
Manufacturing likes to fold inspection 
slips with it... 

The FH is portable, can be brought 
to the job, instead of vice versa. Takes 
only a minute to set up, so the FH is 
practicable for small lots. Any girl can 
learn to use it after a minute’s explana- 
tion. Little larger than a standard type- 
writer, it costs but little more! 

Electrically driven, and with semi- 
automatic feed, it makes 8 basic folds at 
speeds up to 5,000 an hour. Will make 
two folds in one operation, can handle 
various weight papers from 3 x 3 inches 
to 84% by 14. The FH is a convenience 
in any office, soon pays for itself in time 
and effort saved over hand folding. Ask 
the nearest PB office for a demonstration 
—or send the coupon! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


Made by Piiney-Bowes, Inc. . . . originators 
of the postage meter .. . 93 branch offices, 
with service in 199 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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The FH is little larger than a 
typewriter, costs but little more! 


Move indicator knobs on scale to wanted 
dimensions—and it’s ready to go! 


Fully automatic model FM folds 
up to 19,000 sheets an hour. 


puceasecececceceece eacesaccscece 
Prrney-Bowes, INc. 

1442 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on the FH: 


Name—___ 





Firm—. 


Addres 














a new zigzag of its own, which it hopes 
to have ready to sell late in 1953. 
While Americans have been turning 
to the imported idea of the versatile, 
higher-priced model, there are 
that the Europeans have been getting 
interested in the U.S. emphasis on a 
medium-priced, all-around draft horse. 
Probably the biggest importer of all, 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., is 
stressing its medium-priced model, 
rather than its zig-zag in fall promotion. 
The sales corporation—which 
machines for the Italian firm of Aziende 
Industriali Vittoria Necchi—figures it 
can boost unit sales by 40% 
e Pushing Sales—Meanwhile, 
tion budgets are up all around. White 
says it will spend m in the next three 
months to promote the Sewmaster than 
it has ever spent before on a single cam- 
paign. Singer, which for did a 
minimum of advertising, has raised its 
budget steadily since 

Tie-in promotions 
ing home sewing are the order of the 
day. Free Sewing, together with Co- 
hama Fabrics, Ady ind Simplicity 
patterns, sponsors a contest among con- 
sumers who pick An in-designed pat 
terns. 

Another tie-in 
clinic conducted b textile house of 
Spectrum Fabric McCall Patterns, 
Consolidated Trimm Corp. (maker 
of trimmings for fab ind upholstery), 
Kirsch Co. (maker of drapern 
and White—in stor here its machines 
are sold—are all in o drive to get the 
housewife to make her own drapes 
¢ Importers’ Hopes—| 
on the trail. Necchi 
in this country in 1947 
till early 1949 that 
started to move (BW—Mar.i2’49,p35 
Necchi estimates that 1952 will 
reach about $25-mil t retail; spokes 
men say they are aft of the mar- 
ket, unitwise. 

The German-mad 
thriving import with 
its distributors sold 
worth of Pfaff zigza here. 
In 1952 they expect t | $20-million, 
and they hope to | t that figure by 
50% in 1953. 

Another newcome t Swiss Cal 
anda zigzagger, dist ted by Elite 
Sewing Machine Corp., New York City. 
Julius Margulies, Elit ident, 
his firm will lav out nitial expendi- 
ture of $50,000 for tl m first 
big promotion. The ( ida came to 
the U.S. in 1949 West Coast, 
has gradually move: production 
moved up. Elite h t 
fancy showroom York City, 
and is set to go on uut drive to 
help its 300 dealer e sal 
¢ Japanese Gains—1|) Japanesc 
chines have come in fast in the 


signs 


sells 


promo- 


yvecars 


the war 


1imed at increas- 


sew-it-vourself 


hardware) 


iporters are hot 
1 a few machines 
but it wasn’t 
unpaign really 


sales 


another 
In 1949 

$1.8-million 
bat hines 


Pfaff is 


} 
pian 


Savs 


an 


opened a 


ma- 
last 
three vears, now are t ggest factor 
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Something new 


in insurance 


that helps you hold 


your key men! 


New idea in insurance means 


greater security for your key men... 


More security for your most valuable people. Increasing 
taxes and the high cost of living are hitting hard at your 
key men these days. Few are able to save for their own 
security. Now you can boost morale—keep the people your 
business needs — through insurance against the increasing 
cost of injury or sickness. 


Here's how! Key Men Group Accident and Sickness Insur- 
ance is a new, businesslike plan to provide accident and illness 
benefits for your most valuable people. It combines the 
advantages of group insurance with the broad coverage and 
benefits previously available only through individual insur- 
ance. Under the group insurance principle, the employee 
is not required to mect health standards. 


What it does for the employee. It pays weekly income up 
to $150 for life for total accident disability. Pays weekly 
income up to $150 for as long as two years for total sickness 
disability. Pays lump sum benefits up to $25,000 for acci- 


strengthens your employee relations 


dental death. Various supplemental coverages against the 
costs of medical treatment also are available. 

This is the kind of security your key men need — the kind 
that ties their future into that of your company. 

Get the facts now! Any Agent of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, one of the North America 
Companies, will be glad to give you complete information 
on this new Key Men group insurance. Or see your Broker. 
For the name and address of your nearby Agent, write: 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


e PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE © 





in the import picture. Standard Sewing 
Equipment Corp., New York, which 
handles the Unive one of the big- 
gest importers. It yorts that sales are 
“terrific,” that in all 750,000 units 
will come from J 
Universal has son ) retail outlets, 
including some department stores and 
mail order hous¢ otes heavily. 
Retail prices g ire lower on 
Japanese imports t n other prod- 


THE WORLDS MOST TRIED f en ee 
AND TRUSTED e | 


this vear The 


models ranging 


sion has been 


investigating ch t brand names 


z + Federal Trade ( 
MAIR BRAKES a= 





such as Cadillac 


are misleading 


of Japanese macl 
marked. Standard 


ind the like, 


that the source 


not plainh 


pment pooh 
poohs the charg t’s impossible 
to get by U.S.C vithout proper 
labeling. An official rts that labora 
torv tests here sh ts machines are as 
good as the U.S lucts, in some 
cases are better 

¢ Department Stores—At the retail 
level the competit keen. With 
Singer selling o1 t th its 1.200 
Sewing Centers. the forcign machines 
ind U.S. comp h as White 
are shooting hard department 
store outlet. Whit tails through some 
200 leased depart department 
stores, plus about | yliance dealers 
e¢ Teaching—All tlets stress the 
importance of sewil truction. Singer 
centers figure thev teach some 400,000 
women a year. Anot gimrnick that 
has had stress recent] to install ma- 
chines in a home f lemonstration 

Sewing machin ll makes are 
cashing in on th vuurself trend. 
Wartime shortag 1 rising prices 
postwar have been t nainsprings for 
this movement. A rch report by 
McCall Corp. in 195] ted American 
Woolen Council’s finding a 130% in- 
crease in number of n sewing at 
home in wartime an twar vears 

There is some } that this 
boom has slackened. Pattern sales, one 
indicator, dropped f their estimated 
1948 peak of 132 lion (including 
perhaps 18-million t -million sold 
through newspap¢ idicates) to an 
estimated 103-mill last vear 

Retail sales of p roods are down. 
National Cotton C timates sales 
at $502-million in |! That’s higher 
than 1950's $497-n 1, down from 
1949’s $592-million 

e Prices—Figures | > are worri- 
some to the indust But there are 
grounds for optimism, too. The indus- 
trv can pass one crit t of strength: 
No one has cut pri ine big dealer 
estimates that indust le prices have 
doubled since before the war, have risen 
5% to 10% in the last ir. Only last 
week Singer tagged new 2%-3% 
hike to cover increased costs. 





Whether it's fuel oil or food, soap or steel, trucks equipped 
Zz with Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes prove year after year 
that whatever they carry, they carry at less cost! And cutting main- 
tenance expenses is only part of the story because actual fleet records 
show that with the extra service life built into these mighty brakes, 
trucks stay on the job hauling valuable pay loads instead of piling 
on expenses in the shop. The Bendix-Westinghouse Compressor, for 
example, like the brake valves, governor, brake chambers and all other 
Bendix-Westinghouse components, frequently outlasts the vehicle itself. 
Add to this the extra safety and increased operating performance 
these rugged brakes make possible and you can see why they are the 
overwhelming favorite of truckers on all kinds of hauling jobs. So why 
don't you take advantage of this remarkable record? Cash in on extra 
performance and economy—specify Bendix-Westing- 
house, the world's most tried and trusted air brakes. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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‘Our Employees Credit Cnion 


eliminated all these serious 
management headaches... 


Embarrassing wage garnishments and Costly inefficiency and accidents re- Losses from absenteeism and job quit- 
frequent requests for pay in advance sulting from personal financial anxiety ting due to employees’ money problems 


...and established these benefits at once!” 





Profitable savings accounts with life Low cost loans when needed, covered Loyalty and group spirit fostered by em- 
insurance covering deposits up to $1000 _ by free death and disability insurance  ployees’ activity in a common interest 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
A Credit Union will be good for your business because it will be ' 


good for your employees. By relieving them of many financial 
problems they become happier, more dependable people. This 
is being proved in thousands of companies every day. If you 
have more than 50 employees, it will pay you to look into the 
establishment of a credit union for your company. 


15,000 credit unions now serve over 6,000,000 people including 
employees of such companies as: 


Bonafide Mills, Inc. + Kingan & Co. + Winchester Repeating Arms Company 

Phoenix Hosiery Company + Republic Steel Corporation + Land O° Lakes 

Creameries Incorporated + American Rolling Mills Co. + Great Western 
Sugar Company + Oscar Mayer and Company 


UNA CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Is it worth 
the risk? 


Unfenced property invites 
trouble. Unless your property 
is adequately protected, pro- 
duction could be delayed or 
stopped altogether by intrud- 
ers. Don’t be their next vic- 
tim. Take action 

NOW! Erect a 

Stewart Non-climb- 

able Chain Link 

Wire Fence for the 
protection you need 

in these dangerous 

days. Write, wire 

or phone for Cata- 

log No. 85. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


Stanley M. Stewart, Pres 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 


KEY-TOTER 


To Win and Hold 
Business Friends 
At Xmas —for All Year 


Zipper key case with 6 swivel hooks. 
Genuine pigskin lined with suede leather. 
License pocket. 2 blade penknife. Triple Cut nail file. 


$1 85* including 4 line 
e gold imprint 
in lots of 100. Less in quantities. 


Write for new catalog 
and prices of more than 
100 top selections for Xmas giving. 











*plus 13% Fed. Tox 


ADVERTISING LEATHER 
SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


302 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 





be ready 
to fight back! 











510 takes CARE 
over there! 


18 countries 
14 packages 


Send more for through 
<a. "Delivery a aa 
uur money ba 


“CARE 


20 enOad 1. HEwW Yon 5. 

















Food 








QOGENS ITN: 


wt VOTE! 
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Citizenship 


| NOW 


Defense... 





Ad Council: Where 


Just after Pearl Harbor, a group of 
idvertising men went to Donald M 
Nelson, then Director of Priorities in 
the Office of Production Management, 
ind asked him how they could help in 
the war effort. Out of that grew the Ad 
vertising Council, a voluntary, nonprofit 
this week 
inniversary. 


organization, which cele 
brated its tenth 

Collecting scrap was the first job 
Nelson the council. After that it 
went on to cut absenteeism, sell wat 
bonds, plant victory gardens, recruit 
WAVES, salvage fat. When the 


g 
gave 


wal 


idn’t demobil 


Ad ¢ 
ize. Instead, it rk to prevent 
forest fires, 
religion 

¢ Public Service ire just a few 
of the national p | ind issues the 
council plugs tod uuncil’s 61- 
man board of headed by 
Howard J. Morg president in 
charge of adv Procter & 
Gamble, represent yhases of adver 
tising. The yported by the 
American Assn rtising Agencies, 
five other trade anc ited advertising 


ended, the 


imp ols, encourage 


t f 


group 
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Could you tell him vou're tired 
of buying WAR BONDS? 





es oc Ve 














© SPONSOR'S NAME 





Be else Brotherhood a Say 
































... Blood 





It Came In 


clubs, and an advisory committee from 
industry. 

During this decade of war, peace, and 
war-peace, the council has landed more 
than $14-billion worth of time on the 
air and space in publications—free—for 
public service advertising. 
eA United Front—Originally, the 
founders had one main purpose in 
mind. They, like many advertising men 
in the late 1930s, were sensitive to the 
acid criticism levelled against advertising 
during the great depression. They 
wanted to form a union to build up 
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*Fairfazx continuous towels, individual tow- 
els, uniforms and other linens used by Wilson 
& Co. are supplied by American Linen Com- 
pany of Los Angeles 


Cotton Towels* Help Maintain High 
Governmental Standards of Sanitation 
at Wilson & Co., Inc. 


@ Wilson’s Certified Meats and Clearbrook Dairy products enjoy nation-wide public 
confidence. The Wilson label to the consumer means a standard of quality identified 
with cleanliness and appetizing flavor. Wilson & Co. management protects the trade- 
mark’s integrity by supplementing the high standards of U. S. Government inspection 
with every precaution known. In the Los Angeles plant, for instance, all washrooms 
are supplied with plenty of clean cotton towels. 





In addition to maintaining the highest standards of sanitation, management wants 
their employees to enjoy greater comfort afforded by clean cotton towels. Why not, 
when the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton towels costs no more? 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate a factory, institution, 
Office or store... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will 

@ promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 
@ keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 
@ increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 


@ cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 


Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY or 
TOWEL SUPPLY. 


For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you money. increase 
Sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Depi. B, 65 Worth Street, New York 13 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fatrtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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..eand 


55,000,000 


motor cars since have 
used MORSE chains 


The builders of that classy ‘‘Lozier’’ were among the first to recognize 
the correct engineering principle and remarkable dependability of 
Morse Chains in motor car performance. 


Today Morse timing chains and other Morse transmission products 
are almost universally preferred for original equipment and for re- 
placement use in practically every industry as well as in motor cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors and farm implements. 


For 39 years Morse Chain—a unit of Borg-Warner Corporation has 
contributed to and shared in the progress and prosperity of the auto- 
motive industry. B-W’s Morse Chain is another example of how 


QD) excineeninc MAKES IT WORK {I prooucrion MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER 

INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL 

INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG MANUFACTURING - LONG MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. + MARBON 

MARVEL -SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. + NORGE 

WORGE HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. + WOOSTER DIVISION 


ENGINEERING 











prestige for their business, and to head 
off a clamp-down on advertising 

Today almost me savs the Ad 
Council nay. During the past year it 
got: 

e Twenty-eight ad agencies to con- 
tribute 22,838 hours of the time of 506 
emplovees ‘to create 20 campaigns; 

e About 1,1 magazines to con- 
tribute one page of space a month 
(worth $16-million) to Defense Bond 
advertising; 

e An unknown number of news- 
papers to run than 110-million 
lines of council advertising free or to 
find sponsors fo 

On top of this t vere impressive 

statistics on outd osters, car cards, 
radio time, T'\ 
e Half and Half—All this cost the 
clients—such as t Treasury Dept., 
Radio Free Europe, the Red Cross 
only out-of-pocket ts for mailing and 
similar expens« h ouncil itself 
operated on a budget of only $500,000 
for administrati xpense. Advertising 
agencies, media, a rtisers filled in 
the rest of the bla heck 

Right now the neil is in a half 
war, half-peace st It is looking for 
blood, nurses, and ids, besides push 
ing religion and iting forest fires 

Biggest of the l’s efforts at the 
moment is the register-and-vote drive. 


Safeway contributes 545,000 to campaign 
for richer milk at lower prices 


asumers of Oregon 








Safeway Tries Again 


The ad above in Portland (Ore.) news- 
papers is the latest salvo in Safeway 
Stores’ long-standir mpaign against 
the California and Oregon systems of 
propping up milk BW —Jul.7 
51,p120). Safeway tention: Its Lu 
cerne Milk Co. mak 2¢ profit on a 
quart of milk at lesale when 1é¢ 
would be enough. It therefore con- 
tributing $45,000 t » pass an Ore- 
gon law ending pr ntrols at the 


I 


tarmer level. 
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Only LURIA ENGINEERING offers you 


the economies of 


STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS 


plus 
all the G@eapteability / 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED UNITS 


The same LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING 
This single unit LURIA STANDARDIZED BUILDING in double units— modified to the require- 


is used in the chemical equipment industry ments of a steel fabricating company 


Multiple units, additional bays adapt LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS to the manufacture of agricultural equipment 


Put high speed and low cost Practically every apn, | requirement for your individual 
expansion program can be provided by Luria Standardized 
Buildings . . . for far less than the cost of custom-built 


into your expansion program. Contact structures . . . and in far less time. To this adaptability add 
Luria’s quality materials and construction that surpass the 


most stringent building code requirements—and you have 


your LURIA representative today the reasons why Luria Standardized Buildings are first choice 


with leading American companies in every industry. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
LURIA ENGINEERING | °°: 
BOSTON, MASS. 
COMPAN Y CHICAGO, ILL. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

500 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK 36, N.Y. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





“Property Rights” and 





PEECHMAKERS in political cam- 

paigns are prone to expound 
their views and policies in words 
with favorable connotations and 
emotional appeals. Among the most 
insidious of such semantic tricks in 
current use is to imply a distine- 
tion between “property rights” and 
“human rights.” 

By implication, there are two sets 
of “rights,” one belonging to human 
beings and the other to property. 
Since human beings are more im- 
portant, it is natural for the unwary 
to react in favor of “human rights.” 

Property rights are human rights. 
The implied distinction is false. The 
real difference is of another kind. 


What Are “Property Rights”? 

What are the “property rights” 
thus disparaged by being set apart 
from “human rights”? They are 
among the most ancient and basic 
of human rights, and among the 
most indispensable to freedom and 
progress. They are the prerogatives 
implicit in the elemental right to 
the product of one’s labor, which 
men have always regarded instinc- 
tively as belonging to them almost 
as intimately and inseparably as 
their own bodies. 

The ownership of property is the 
right for which, above all others, the 
common man has struggled through 
the centuries in his slow ascent from 
serfdom. It is the right for which he 
struggles today in countries emerg- 
ing from feudalism. 

The right to own property means 
the right to use it, to save it, to in- 
vest it for gain, and to transmit it to 
others. It means freedom from un- 
reasonable search and seizure and 
from deprivation without due proc- 
ess of law or without just compensa- 
tion. It might also be fairly taken to 
imply a guarantee against unjust or 
excessive taxation, because “the 
power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.” For a like reason, it should 
imply assurance against debase- 


ment of the money in terms of which 
the property’s value may be reck- 
oned, and against other measures so 
burdensome or restrictive as to pre- 
vent the employment of savings in 
legitimate productive enterprise 
with a reasonable prospect of gain. 
Violation of any of these rights can 
nullify, in whole or in part, the right 
to own property. 

The “bill of rights” in the United 
States Constitution recognizes no 
distinction between property rights 
and other human rights. The ban 
against unreasonable search and 
seizure covers “persons, houses, pa- 
pers, and effects,” without discrim- 
ination. No person may, without due 
process of law, be deprived of “life, 
liberty, or property”; all are equally 
inviolable. The right of trial by jury 
is assured in criminal and civil cases 
alike. Excessive bail, excessive fines, 
and cruel and unusual punishments 
are grouped in a single prohibition. 
The Founding Fathers realized 
what some present-day politicians 
seem to have forgotten: that a man 
without property rights is not a free 
man. 

These constitutional rights all 
have two characteristics incommon. 
First, they apply equally to all per- 
sons. Second, they are guarantees of 
freedom or immunity from govern- 
mental interference. They are not 
assertions of claims against others, 
individually or collectively. They 
say, in effect, that there are certain 
human liberties, including some 
pertaining to property, which are 
essential to free men and upon 
which the state shall not infringe. 


What Are the “Human Rights”? 


Now what about the “human 
rights” that are represented as su- 
perior to “property rights”? What 
about the “right” to a job, the “right” 
to a standard of living, the “right” to 
a minimum wage or a maximum 
work week, the “right” to a “fair” 
price, the “right” to bargain collec- 


tively, the “right” to security against 
the adversities and hazards of life, 
such as old age and disability? 

The framers of the Constitution 
would have been astonished to hear 
these things spoken of as rights. 
They are not immunities from gov- 
ernmental compulsion; on the con- 
trary, they are demands for new 
forms of governmental compulsion. 
They are not claims to the product 
of one’s own labor; they are, in 
some if not most cases, claims to 
the product of other people’s labor. 

These “human rights” are indeed 
different from property rights, not 
because they are “human” in a sense 
that property rights are not, but be- 
cause they are not rights in the sense 
that property rights are. The real 
distinction is not between property 
rights and human rights but be- 
tween equally shared guarantees 
against governmental compulsion, 
on the one hand, and demands for 
the exercise of such compulsion for 
the benefit of favored groups, on the 
other. 


The “Right” to a Job 


To point out these characteristics 
of the so-called “human rights” is 
not to deny the reality or belittle the 
importance of the social problems 
they represent. Some of these prob- 
lems are real and important. They 
are also complex, and in this fur- 
ther respect they are different from 
the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

Consider, for example, the so- 
called “right” to a job. This is a fine- 
sounding phrase that evokes an 
emotional response by creating a 
mental image of an unemployed 
worker and his family, suffering 
hardship through no fault of their 
own. No one would deny the reality 
or the seriousness of that, especially 
when the unemployed worker is 
multiplied by millions. To find the 
best remedy, however, is a difficult 
matter, and it is not made easier by 





“Human Rights” 





the use of such misleading catch- 
words as the “right” to a job. One 
man’s “right” to a job implies an ob- 
ligation on the part of someone else 
to give him a job. Who has any such 
obligation? In an economy of pri- 
vate enterprise, a job arises from a 
voluntary contract entered into for 
the sake of mutual advantage. Has 
the employer a “right” to the market 
that enables him to offer the job? 

Furthermore, what the worker 
really desires and needs is not a 
job but an income—a share of the 
world’s goods. The alleged “right” 
to a job, when translated from emo- 
tional to practical terms, means 
simply that undeserved hardship 
due to unemployment is unfair and 
deplorable, and that a civilized so- 
ciety will try to prevent or relieve 
such hardship without damaging 
the morale of the workers and with- 
out undermining the integrity, 
vigor, and productive capacity of 
the society itself. 


Threats to Basic Human Rights 


As with the “right” to a job, so 
with the other so-called “human 
rights.” These are not rights in the 
constitutional sense but social pro- 
grams which the Government has 
undertaken or been asked to pro- 
mote. These programs, unlike true 
rights, are selective, compulsive, 
complex, and experimental. Hence 
they need to be carefully consid- 
ered, each on its own merits, with 
due regard to the threats they may 
involve to the real and basic human 
rights. 

On the economic side, the gravest 
threat is that productive enterprise 
will be so burdened and impeded by 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


high and inflexible costs and ham- 
pering regulations that industry will 
stagnate and social programs be- 
come meaningless. 

On the political side, the increase 
of power multiplies the opportuni- 
ties for the abuse of power, as well 
as the harm that can be done by 
such abuse. Competition for politi- 
cal largess encourages government 
by pressure groups, with public 
money gravitating toward the 
groups with the most votes. De- 
mands for more liberal benefits on 
the one hand and for tax relief on 
the other converge upon the public 
treasury, and deficit financing and 
currency depreciation tend to be- 
come national habits. 

On the human side, the citizen 
discovers that it is increasingly dif- 
ficult to get ahead by enterprise and 
thrift, and increasingly profitable to 
join in the scramble for govern- 
mental favors and handouts. 

These are not hypothetical effects 
but real ones. They are taking place, 
and they may become even more 
manifest when the prop of gigantic 
defense spending is removed. They 
are the consequences of placing 
social programs mislabeled “human 
rights” above the real human rights, 
disparagingly called “property” 
rights, that lie at the foundation of 
our free institutions and our eco- 
nomic strength, 

From the October issue of Taz GUARANTY 
Survey, monthly review of business and 
economic conditions published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York. The com- 

plete issue is available on 

request to our Main Office, 

140 Broadway, New York 

15, N. Y. 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
LONDON 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST. 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Inaurence Corporation 
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When youve 


neck out 


have to 
come through 


Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
‘Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
wia Santa Fe all the way! 

F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Schwegmann Bros., which upset the 
fair trade applecart in 1951 (BW—May 
26'51,p25), is at it again. Eli Lilly & 
Co. asked for an injunction against the 
New Orleans supermarket to prevent it 
selling Lilly drugs below fair trade 
prices. The fight may go to the Supreme 
Court, on constitutional grounds. 

e 
Druggists’ ire at sup rkets led to a 
new concerted assault. Retail Druggists 
Assn. of Greater St. Louis approved a 
resolution calling o1 embers to “‘re 
fuse any and all v displays of 
fered by any manufacturer who ‘plays 
ball’ with the super ts,” to buy the 
minimum of any 1 tem offered by 
any such manufactt ind to keep 
same under count 
Still more appliances: Frigidaire will en 
ter the residential ai ditioning with 
svstems for new o ting homes carly 
in 1953 Ad Corp. will add 
home freezers, ro ynditioners, 
and dehumidifiers 

* 
Video news: T-V Family is the name 
of a new weckly mer magazine 
This marks publis! Dupuis Sons’ bow 
in the U.S.; till n t has published 
in Western Europ Canada 
U.S. television fan creased 12% 
between Apr. | and J 1, 1952. Mar 
ket Research Corp. of rica reports; 
total is now 16.4-1 families with 
at least one set 

« 
A doll that smells like a baby went on 
sale at Macy’s thi ] 1 Palooka 
is made by Ideal 1 Corp.; she 1 
named for comic st Joe Palooka’s 
new daughter. Ret $6.98 
“secret formula” is 1 to give it 
the odor of a “fresh| thed”” infant 
no sour milk 


Semi-self service 
the new housewat 
Gourmet Gift Sho sloon dales, 
New York depart t stor House 
wares are on disp! tagged with their 
price Ihe gift shop fireplace and 
a modern kitchen or the next 
few wecks chefs from f New York 
restaurants will co dish every 
Tuesday. 

° 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia department 
store, joined the rank f shops offering 
a second night op Mondays—to 
its previous Wedn pening 

. 
A washday manual 1 Right on the 
Line, put out by Colgate-Palmoliv« 
Peet Co s soap de ) t it tecrs the 
housewife through tl intricacies of 
laundering today’s fal 
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ure molybdenum is sensitive to 
P oxygen at the temperature it 
takes to melt it...and ‘‘moly”’ 
with oxygen is not much use. Jet en- 
gines, rockets, and other equipment 
need the pure metal because it stands 
up under heat that melts the strong- 
est steels, but if there's oxygen in it 
the advantage vanishes 

High vacuum solves the problem. 
Climax Molybdenum Company of 
Detroit, Michigan, hydraulically 
compresses pure molybdenum powder 
and sometimes molybdenum chips 
with a little carbon. This mass is 
sintered into a crude stick which 
serves as a consumable electrode in 
an arc. The molten metal is caught in 
a pool which serves as the other elec- 
trode while it builds up into a half- 
ton ingot of malleable, ductile 


High vacuum 
develops muscles 


molybdenum. 

The molybdenum turns out malle- 
able and ductile because high vacuum 
gets rid of the injurious oxygen. 

Why, you may ask, don’t they just 
use an inert gas? Bear in mind that at 
the high vacuum under which these 
operations are carried out (20 microns 
Hg) oxygen content is equivalent to 
about 0.0026% at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Inert gas pure enough and in 
sufficient quantity to dilute atmos- 
pheric oxygen to this level would be 
staggering in cost. A DPi oil ejector 
pump, uniquely economical to oper- 
ate, creates the vacuum in the sizable 
space needed for the whole series of 
continuous operations and gets rid 
of the gases evolved. 

In supplying equipment for high 
vacuum metallurgy, DPi pools its 


high vacuum research and engineering 


for “moly” 


own diversified experience in high 
vacuum technology with the experi- 
ence of leading manufacturers of 
metallurgical furnaces. 

In many other fields, too, where 
high vacuum processing has earned a 
useful role, DPi stands ready to help 
you with the vital details that add 
up to efficient, profitable production. 
Write to Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Vacuum Equipment Depart- 
ment, 739 Ridge Road West, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 


a} 77 














Also... vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides ...more than 3500 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 





FINANCE 


When Investors Wor sili prefer UTILITIES 


Because= in a depression, UTILITIES do better than INDUSTRIALS... 


+--On' earnings ---On dividends 





Stocks You Can Sleep on in Edgy Times 


The stock market's _ persistently With this in mind, it may pay the — stocks into som« e better-gradc 
sloppy performance since mid-August nervous investor to mull over the ad- electric power sha 
(page 158) is giving a good many vice that an increasing number of ¢ Well Taken—Utility stocks, history 
traders and investors a taste of the Wall Street’s smarter market students has proved, are a holdings for 
jitters. A lot of them are doing some are handing out to clients: Why not _ times like these—w!l is Standard & 
hedging, so they can sleep better at consider some judicious switching now Poor's points out, “| trained econo- 
night —out of the cyclical and lower quality mist, let alone th rage investor, 
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WN "for colored concrete floors 
and sidewalks use COLORUNDUM 


All over the nation modern building design trowelled into the fresh 
now includes the use of Colorundum in colored concrete concrete topping 
floors, sidewalks, roof decks, industrial 

and other walkways and driveways. Colorundum is used 
widely in exteriors or interiors... as a 

wear-resistant and colorful concrete topping of 

long life ... at practically the average 

cost of ordinary concrete. Decorative color 

combinations are often employed of red, 

maroon, brown, green, dark green, french grey, black. 
Colorundum is a dry powder ready for use, 

composed of coloring mediums, fused aggregates, 
water-repellent and hardening elements. 

Colorundum is dusted on and floated and trowelled into 
the fresh concrete topping. The non-slip, 

non-metallic surface makes it an ideal flooring on 

new concrete or when replacing 

old concrete floors or sidewalks. Colorundum power plant floor Colorundum industrial floor 


fPeee2eee eee e2e2@ 


4. C. HORN COMPANY, INC., ' 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Paes 
Please send me [] complete data on Fig 

COLORUNDUM é 

(CD free copy of your - 
96-page Construction 
Data Handbook 


A.C.HORN COMPANY, Ine. aun | “\. 








Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco » Houston 


ADDRESS. 





Chicago - Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORP. 


CITY. 














MORE AND MORE 
OF THE WORLD’S WORK 
DEPENDS ON 




















Whether or not a piece of power equipment turns out to 
be a “good buy” depends in large degree on the skill 
with which the engine is matched to the rest of the 
machine. That is why it’s wise, when buying such 


equipment, to choose one of the leading makes—a make 
with Red Seal power. In that way, you get an engine 
which is not only tailored to its job, but backed by 
specialized experience dating from 1902. 


_PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE——! 


Six series of air-cooled four- 
cycle engines—vertical and 
horizontal shaft—from 1 to 
2% h.p., for use in lawn- 
mowers, sprayers, garden 
tractors, compressors, pump 


units, blowers, materials 
handlers, conveyors, and 
many other uses. For informa- 
tion, address Air-Cooled En- 
gine Division, 12800 Kerche- 
val Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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With a representat 
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MAKERS OF LAPIDOLITH CONCRETE HARDENER « 


Industry Hails Country's Top Water Repellent 


Every day, S:X with exclusive Silicone combination 
containing Hycon is proving itself to be effective 
for every kind of masonry... beyond all expectations! 


Invisible Raincoat ... Completely 
invisible S*X makes exterior ma- 
sonry lastingly water repellent even 
under the most rigorous climatic 
conditions! Regardless of tempera- 
ture, climate or season, just one ap- 
plication of S*X makes masonry im- 
mediately water repellent! 


Stops Hurricane Rains...Walls of one masonry block 
building leaked during heavy rains. After S*X was 
applied, there was a two day downpour with winds 
over 100 mph. The building stayed bone dry inside! 


Repels Water for Years... S*X was tested on 21 types 
of masonry. Today, after the equivalent of over 10 
years exposure to weather, the masonry still looks the 
same—and still repels water! 


Revolutionary Principle ... Insures clean appearance 


of your buildings by shedding dirt and grime as well! 
Not just a surface film. S*X penetrates deeply, makes 
the masonry itself water repellent. 


Controls Efforescence... Ideal for masonry of new 
buildings, for appearance—and lasting weather tight- 
ness. Controls those unsightly white deposits. Prac- 
tical in price, too. 


Sonneborn Research ... For almost a half century, 
Sonneborn research has worked hand in hand with 
Architects, Builders and Waterproofing Contractors 
everywhere. This unique background of practical re- 
search coupled with continuous original research re- 
sulted in the presentation of S*X as the top water 
repellent technology has ever developed! Its universa’ 
acceptance and demand lends further proof to Sonne- 
born’s undisputed leadership in the entire waterproof. 
ing field! 


FREE 
Everyone concerned with masonry 
construction should know the facts 
on S«X. Write on your letterhead for 
generous sampleand literature now! 


Product “bo nne bor neescrrcs 


Building Products Division: L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


SURE RUST PREVENTION PAINT ¢ 





HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFINGS 


usually too good for the utility busi- 
ness? 
This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities. One big factor has been the indus- 
The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes ” “‘’ s : 
the D bs eal tie Wenlaaee of tho Gunauae try’s faith in the future. In the last 
few years the utilities have staked $2- 


billion or more annually on new facil: 
ties. Before the trade’s gigantic post- 
$30,000,000 war expansion is finished about three 


years from now, it will have spent some 


Associates Investment Company $18-billion on new construction 


¢ Offset—Obviously, growing use of 
332% Debentures due September 1, 1962 its new equipment has helped no end 
in keeping the trade’s costs in line. 
To run today’s modern plant of 100,- 

. 000-kw. capacity, for example, takes 
Price 99% only 20% to 30 as many workers 
(Plus accrued interest from September 1, 1952) as the same size plant needed 20 vears 











NEW ISSUE 


ago. Less fuel is used, too. 

? As a result wages last year, despite 

Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State the sharp inflationary pressures, atc up 

from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 3A for " . 
only 20.5% of the industry’s revenues 

vs. 20.1% in 1946. Coal also took but 

17.4%, compared with 13.7% five vears 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane earlier—despite a rise in coal prices from 


. . $4.89 to $6.05 a ton 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexe! & Co. © fn 0 Claak fieth-Teswiee the tadus 


Eastman, Dillon & Co.  Glore, Forgan & Co. —- Harriman Ripley & Co. try’s postwar showing hasn’t been quite 
Incorporated that favorable Last vear, taxes ab 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. F. S. Moseley & Co. sorbed over 23% of each revenue dollar 
vs. a World War II peak of 24.1%. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Still, the trade has done much bet- 
, - ‘ . ter along that line than most indus- 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. tien Wax Gas thine it kc Shee cx 
empt from the excess profits tax, unless 
over 6% is earned on invested capital 
(BW—Jan.6'51,p88 

Last vear also saw repeal of the 34% 
federal excise tax on residential and 
commercial revenu 
e Worst Is Over—Don’t overlook an 
other important favorable earnings 
factor: The more practical attitude of 
both the state regulatory bodics and 
utility company managements toward 
rates. The former are showing an in 
creasing awareness that the trade needs 
higher rates to offset rising costs and to 
attract the enormous amount of new 
equity capital needed to finance expan 
sion. The companies are showing both 
a greater willingness and the aggressive 
ness to ask for them. As a result, up to 
; recently, 320 rate boost requests had 
quality or make products better in scores of 7 E ; been filed since 1947. and over 265 
’ 


October 1, 1952. 




















Jones & Lamson Comparators help maintain Y 


different industries. These precise optical inspec- ] hikes had been grant 


tion instruments improve quality control b Obviously, the utilities roses of late 
P q y y 


providing a more accurate means of inspection have had their thorns, too. Much of 
their expansion program has had to be 
ee ; for Jones & Lamson’s new booklet, financed by sales of new stock. Almost 
and measure parts and products ranging in size "Comparators — what they are and what So 4/ 1 f condi | 
they do.”* It describes the Comparator in $546-million of nev referred anc — 
- non-technical language mon was sold last r—another $493 
and dental burrs to bottle caps. Quite possibly, wy SS LT million in the first ¢ ight months of 
you can make your product better and for less Jones & Lamson Machine Company 1952. And this of course. has been 
Sete, Vermont, U.S.A, Dept. 710-8 somewhat diluting the common stock 
Gent J? end me your booklet, **Com- 
they are and what they do.’ 


and measurement. J & L Comparators inspect 


and variety from pen points to propeller shafts 


by using J & L Comparators. 
per-share earnings of a number of power 
producers in recent 


| Wall Streeters, however, think the 





worst is over. And they could well be 
right. About 26 f all the dividend 
paving utility commons listed on the 
Big Board hiked stockholder disburse- 
ments in the first half of 1952 





JONES & LAMSON 


Cf) OPTICAL COMPARATOR DIVISION 
O |, Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 
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Used in place of forgings... 


THESE COLD-FORMED STAMPINGS OF 





rr 


)U-S-S MAN-TEN 


HIGH STRENGTH STEEL 


(1) COST LESS, (2) WEIGH LESS, AND (3) REDUCE REJECTS 


@ There’s almost always room for improvement 
even in good things. 

Take these tractor universal joint yokes. Such highly 
stressed parts obviously require tremendous strength and 
toughness. So to get the high mechanical properties— 
economically—these yokes were for years made by forg- 
ing mild carbon steel, then heat treating. Yokes produced 
in this manner did a good job—costs were in line. 

But there were drawbacks to this method. Besides tak- 
ing time and money, the forging and heat treating often 
warped the yoke “ears”, throwing bearing holes out of 
line and causing the spider to cock and wear. Thus, rejec- 
tion losses were high. 

Then engineers at Mechanics Universal Joint Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, producers of the yokes, had 
an idea. Why not avoid warping by using a stronger steel 
(reasonable in price) that would meet the high physical 
demands without benefit of forging, quenching and tem- 
pering? They decided to experiment with U-S°-S Man-TEN 
high strength steel, which was much stronger than the 
mild steel normally used. 


There were problems of course. There always are. The 
big one here was, ‘“‘would MAN-TEN steel take a '4” 
radius, 90° bend in a material *,” thick—and then stand 
up to the job?” The engineers thought it might. It did. 

The result? The yokes are now stamped and press- 
formed, cold, from 2” x 34” flat MAN-TEN steel. Forging 
has been eliminated—so has heat treating and warping. 
Minimum machining is required. Rejections have been 
greatly reduced. 

Today these yokes weigh less, take less time to make, 
yet are extremely and uniformly strong, readily meet a 
5,000 inch-lbs. static torque test. And most important, 
the yokes now cost less, though made of steel that costs 
a little more. 

Here’s another typical success story which shows the 
varied and expanding uses to which U-S’S High Strength 
Steels—U-S’S Cor-Ten, U‘S‘S Man-TeEn, and U-S’S 
Tri-TEN—are being put. It shows how alert designers 
who have recognized the economic possibilities of these 
versatile steels are using them more and more—not only 
to improve their products but to reduce costs as well. 


USED on tractor steering shafts, these 
stamped and press formed U-S°S Man- 
Ten steel yokes are lighter, stronger and 
cost less. 


HERE is an application on an International 
Harvester tractor where MAN-TEN steel yokes 
easily meet high torque strength requirements. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA, + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S°S MAN -TEN High Strength Steel 
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Ross Siragusa, of Admiral Corp., starts to answer an analytical question. ‘The New York 


27-million families have 
Society of Security Analysts puts top executives on the griddle two or three times weekly. NOTES: » T'V. About 7-million of ... 


,_© 


QUESTIONS “What about a regu- “Are 1V sets going into the supply pipeline “Why don’t you make a hi-fi set?” Answer: 


lar 5% stock divi- in new areas?” Answer was: “Right now, “We can’t sell those very 
dend?” Answer: “That I can’t answer.” we're selling everything we make.” the general public. 


TN 


expensive sets to 


=' 
| 
- 
‘ Be. 
TALKERS “Who's going to pitch “If they drop EPT in June, it'd do a lot “I don’t know; maybe there ll be another 


for Brooklyn this P.M.?" —_ for this company’s earnings.” consumer strike.” 
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. the present 19-million sets are too 
small; of these 5-million are 5 years old. 


. .. Only 2% of the present set owners have 
more than one television set.” 


Analysts Overhaul Admiral 


COMPETITION: M. J. Hickey, Jr., Mo- 
torola director, came to listen, talk. 
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I'wo or three times a week the New 
York Society of Security Analysts has 
top business executives come to lunch 
and talk about their companies’ pros 
pects. 

Ihe society numbers about 1,700 
Wall Streeters whose job is to get a 
clear idea of the facts behind securities 
and advise their clients or employers on 
what to buy and sell. They work for 
firms who deal in securities, and for in- 
surance Companics, investment trusts, 
and other institutional investors. 
¢ Opening Up—The luncheons started 
over 10 years ago, and since then thev 
have grown gradually more valuable to 
analysts. Executives have come to re 
alize it’s good stockholder relations to 
give their audience as frank as possible 
a picture of their operations. 

Last week, Ross Siragusa, president of 
Admiral Corp., held the spotlight 
Since TV stocks are getting a stock 
market whirl once more, the mecting 
was well attended. 
¢ Well Covered—Siragusa told the 
analysts a lot of things they didn’t know 
before about Admiral. He pegged Ad 
miral’s backlog of military orders, for 
instance, at “over $100-million.” H« 
revealed Admiral’s share of the TV and 
refrigerator markets as “one out of 
every eight TV sets; 5.5% of refriger 
ator sales in early 1952.” 

Finally, Siragusa told the analysts 
that Admiral counts on big sales in the 
new areas opening up to T'V, but that 
the company expects most of its 1953 
sales will have to be made in the old, 
competitive markets. When Siragusa 
was finished, the analysts could think 
of only three questions to ask him 
(pictures) 








To 
Companies Seeking 








NEW MARKETS 


if your compony is distributing its prod- 
ucts to related or parallel fields, you may 
find attractive new market potentialities 
in the soft drink industry. 

To companies interested in exploring 
such possibilities, the American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, national asso- 
ciation of the bottied sof: drink industry, 
offers a device which will enable them 
to determine — economically, swiftly, and 
accurately — whether or not their products 
(in existing or adapted form) are likely 
to find a profitable ovtiet in this field. 
in many cases, they moy, at the same 
time, derive direct or prospective soles 
during the investigating process. 

This device is the annual International 
Beverage Exposition sponsored by the 
ABCB. One of the nation’s major indus- 
trial shows, its exhibitors include the 
leading producers of machines, equip- 
ment, materials and supplies essential to 
the production and distribution of bottled 
soft drinks. 

To the exposition each year come 
thousands of bottlers of soft drinks ~ 
members of the ABCB and non-members — 
representing, through top management 
and production and marketing executives, 
substantially the whole buying power of 
this one billion dollar industry — 6000 
plants, located in all states. 











This exposition, one of the oldest sin- 
gle-industry shows in the country (just os 
the ABCB is one of the nation's oldest 
trade associations), is traditionally the 
most exciting and important event of the 
industry's year. And, considerably more 
than most industrial expositions, it is a 
literal market place, with substantial di- 
rect buying occurring on the exposition 
floor, 

Preeminently, the exposition has served 
the bottler as an institution where he 
learns about the newest developments 
calculated to reduce his costs, to in- 
crease his volume, and to heighten his 
operating efficiency. 

Manufacturers whose products lend 
themselves, presently or potentially, to ex- 
ploitation of the bottled soft drink indus- 
try as a market, are invited to request 
information about the exposition — and 
complimentary admission credentials to 
the show for their executives — by oad- 
dressing the American Bottlers of Carbo- 
nated Beverages, 1128 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 











ABCB INTERNATIONAL 
BEVERAGE EXPOSITION 








ATLANTIC CITY = |_| 
NOVEMBER 17-20, 1952 
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Now, a 


in Stainless 


Brilliance is often honored with 
special degrees and other ribbon 
tied, hand lettered salutations. 
But this B.A. stands for Bright 
Annealed and to many stainless 
fabricators it is as important as 
money in the bank. You see, 
our CMP Bright Annealed Stain- 
less Cold Rolled Strip beat a 
costly problem by providing a 
mirror-like finish on chrome- 
nickel grades, even in dead soft 
temper. And that is a big money 
saver because it can practically 
eliminate or substantially reduce 
expensive polishing and finishing. 


To find out how Thinsteel Bright 
Annealed Stainless Strip can im- 
prove your production or lower 
end-product costs write or phone 
us today. We'll be glad to ar- 
range a sample order for your 
own comparative test. With 
labor costs up, a potential saving 
in your finishing costs is more 
important than ever before, and 
worthy of your investigation 
NOW. 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis © Detroit ¢ Cleveland 
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> Billions of Dollars 
35 
30 —The Growth of Life 
25 Insurance Sales by 
U.S. Companies 








1921 1931 


Date: Institute of Life Insurance. 


1941 195) 


Stock Companies... 


. . . Go about 30% of 
the lite insurance business— 
whic.’ means they are worth 
watching as growth stocks. 


Last week the financial pages of a 
few newspapers carried an item about 
Continental Assurance Co., of Chicago. 
It made interesting reading for the small 
group of investors in life insurance 
companies, for it dramatized the reason 
they are holding life insurance stocks— 
long-term growth. 

Continental Assurance, a life insur- 
ance subsidiary of Continental Casualty 
Co., announced it now had. more than 
§2-billion of life insurance im force. 
¢ 10-Year Growth—As life companies 
go, that’s not too impressive. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., the industry 
leader, has $50-billion in force. But 
Continental Assurance jumped to the 
§2-billion mark from only $420-million 
in 1942. And this tremendous gain 
took place through internal growth: 
There were no mergers of other life 
companies, or reinsurance of policies 
originally written by other outfits. 

This growth is only an exaggerated 

example of what has taken place in life 
insurance as a whole during the past 
generation (chart). Total life insurance 
sales per vear more than quadrupled be- 
tween 1921 and last vear. 
e Why the Boom?—Continental As- 
surance is only one of the stock com- 
panies that have pushed up sales _par- 
ticularly fast in recent vears. At present, 
about 30% of insurance in force is with 
stock companics. And as a group, the 
stock companies seem to be holding 
their own in spite of the fact that they 
have to compete with mutual com- 
panies, which return part of their profits 
to policvholders in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Yet more than one stock company 
can produce figures to show that its 
“non-participating”’ policies are cheaper 


sToP RUST 7 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 
“: Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 
AMERICAN HOT DIP 


GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


rst Not. Bank Bldg Pittsburgh 22, P 








NEW LAYOUT TAPES — 
By CHART-PAK 


SPEED-UP PLANT LAYOUTS 


Now you can “draw” material conveyors, 
structural components, center lines, etc., sim- 
ply by unrolling printed self-adhering tapes 
and mounting them on your layouts 


With the CHART-PAK predrawn tapes your 
layouts can be more precise and more uniform. 
Many different symbols are available, all pre- 
drawn and ready for application 


Available, too, is the CHART-PAK plastic 
board. This is transparent and has 1%" 
grid lines. The plastic surface provides for 
reuse of board and for ease in making 
changes or corrections, simply by peeling off 
old tapes and replacing them with new ones. 


With CHART-PAK you will have faster 
planning and better layouts, at lower costs. 


For more detailed information, write to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-B LINCOLN AVE. STAMFORD, CONN. 
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in the long run than its own partici- 
pating policies, or policies of mutual 
companies. (Stock companies sell “‘par 
ticipating” policies, which get dividends 
and return little or no profit to stock 
holders, though they help carry over- 
head.) 

One reason for this paradox: Stock 

companies are often more aggressive in 
their investment policies than are their 
mutual competitors. According to fig 
ures compiled by Shelby Cullom Davis, 
a leading industry analvst, the 10 stock 
companies which earn most on their in- 
vestments have been earning substan 
tially more than the average for all life 
companics. 
e “Pure” Life—All this should have a 
certain fascination for some investors. 
The growth of non-participating insur 
ance in force with stock companies 
means growth in capital funds. The 
long-term decline in mortality has 
worked in favor of earnings. Latelv, the 
uptrend in money rates has worked in 
favor of the companies, too. 

Take, for instance, the stocks of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. and Lincoln National Life Insur 
ance Co., which Wall Street considers 
sterling examples of “pure” life com 
panies—that is, thev write onlv life in 
surance; no propertv insurance. This 
week, Connecticut General was selling 
around $152 a share as compared with 
a 1951 high of $134 and a 1940 high 
(adjusted for stock splits) of only $15 
The stock vields about 1.12% on the 
indicated 1952 dividend, and appears 
to be selling about 16 times carnings 
Lincoln National Life is now selling for 
$1444, compared with a 1951 high of 
$125 and a 1940 high of $8. It vields 
0.69% on the indicated dividend for 
this vear, and appears to be selling 
around nine times earnings. 

As nearly as vou can calculate it, both 
stocks are now selling above vearend 
book value—Connecticut General about 
2% above, Lincoln about 444%. That’s 
a characteristic of anv growth stock. 
Most other “pure” life insurance stocks 
seem to be selling at or above book 
value, though most of them have verv 
thin markets. 
¢ Sharp Pencil Needed—Analysts of 
these stocks are a bit vague about book 
value and earnings because the com 
panies don’t report them, so thev have 
to be worked out bv analysis. Unfor- 
tunatelv, life insurance accounting is a 
verv complicated subject. 

The reason for this is that life com 
panics use more than a dozen different 
methods of setting up their legal re 
serves, and sometimes the same com 
pany uses different methods for differ- 
ent parts of its business. 

¢ Capital Gains Angle—Partly because 
of this complexity, and partly because 
thev are closely held, life insurance 
stocks are not well known. However, 
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... WITHOUT USING YOUR CAPITAL 


Property owners or occupants who do not 
care to use their own capital may use insur- 
ance savings to pay for GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinkler protection. 


After installing GLOBE sprinklers, the 
savings in annual premiums often pay for 
the system in 4 to 8 years... 


Thereafter, these yearly savings accrue 
to you. 


Ask our nearest office how much GLOBE 
protection can save you. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





Here's an actual case. A large auto- 
motive plant was to be built. Plans 


were completed and offered for’ 


bids. Included, of course, were con- 
veyors—some 2 million dollars worth. 

Several of the leading conveyor 
builders bid on the installation in 
strict conformity with the official plans. 

The successful bidder was not con- 
ventional. After a careful study of the 
layout and mindful of the end result 
to be achieved, he decided to bid, 
not on the specified conveyors, but 
on just what experience dictated was 
actually required to achieve those 
end results. 

This bidder suggested certain revi- 
sions in the disposition of manufac- 
turing units and in the units themselves. 
With these revisions the conveyor line 
as originally planned could be mate- 
rially shortened. Furthermore, the 
working force could also be reduced 
without jeopardizing either produc- 
tion or morale. In short, it was a better 
“ORGANIZATION” FOR PRODUC- 
TION with greater economy. 

MHS engineers offer you, the 
manufacturer, their specialized ex- 
perience in “ORGANIZATION” for 
production plus the manufacturing 
facilities to turn ideas into operating 
units for your products. If you con- 
template expansion or revision of 
your facilities, you too may find this 

specialized experience 
valuable, 








in recent years several Wall Strect 
houses have been pointing them out to 
certain clients as good growth stocks. 
Likely prospects are those investors who 
aren’t interested in yield, aren’t easily 
shaken by wide price swings, and who 
are interested in long-term capital gains. 
The brokers point out that it’s possible 
for a long-term investor in life stocks 
to live on his capital gains by selling his 
shares piecemeal in later years, taxed to 
him at a maximum of 26% instead of 
his normal tax rate. 

The capital-gains factor, obviously, 
was behind the purchase last summer of 
stock control of Postal Life Insurance 
Co. by Bear, Stearns & Co., a Wall St. 
investment banking house and Penn- 
road Corp., an investment company. 
Thev have no plans to change Postal’s 
management, nor do they expect to 
have any connection with its investment 
policy. They look on it as a long-term 
investment 
¢ The Damper—Now, obviously, the 
picture isn’t all rosy. Income taxes on 
life insurance company earnings are 
low—and could be raised. Wall Street- 
ers who are bulls on life stocks argue 
that such taxes can’t be increased much, 
because of the widespread ownership of 
life insurance policies. 

Another bearish factor: If depression 
comes along, the life companies could 
have trouble with their mortgages and 
other investments, just as they did in 
the 1930s. 

War could hurt the companies badly, 
because of possible death claims. Bulls 
believe that the government would try 
to keep the life companies going. 

Some analysts believe that perhaps 
the stocks have already fully discounted 
their growth possibilities. Leading life 
shares are now at record-breaking highs. 
It’s possible that the fast growth of 
sales mav level off over the next few 
decades. 


Tree Fanciers 


For vears, insurance companies have 
regarded timberlands dimlv, as so much 
unimproved real estate. 

That’s changing now: The insurance 
investors have discovered that trees can 


be a cash crop, too. A survev bv the 
American Forest Products Industries 
last week reported that Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Prudential Insurance Co., and 
Equitable Life Assurance Society were 
embarked on multimillion-dollar pro- 
grams for woodland loans. One com- 
pany says it is ready to loan from $50- 
million to $100-million in the next five 
vears, if it can find the takers. 

Officials of two other large outfits— 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York and Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.—are also interested 
e High Prices—A lot of factors con- 
tribute to the changed attitude of the 


insurance investors. For one thing, 
lumber prices are way up. What's more, 
improved protection against fire, over- 
cutting, and insect pests have taken 
some of the gamble out of timberland. 
(The number of professional foresters, 
especially those employed by private in- 
dustrv, increases every year. There are 
13,500 foresters n 4.500 of them in 
private employ 

Better management, providing for a 
continuing harvest of trees, has in- 
creased  stabilits And the insurance 
lenders like the vields they can get from 
woodland loans 
¢ No Pattern—So far, the qualifications 
required for timber loans haven’t fallen 
into a cut and dried pattern, though all 
hands require proof of good husbandry. 
Loans have been O.K.’d for both in- 
dustrial and nonindustrial owners. The 
ecm to be using 
lidate their financ- 
Some owners 


borrowers, generally 
this method to con 
ing into long-term loan 
have used the capital to 
holdings. 

Interest has aver 
insurance company loans for woodlands 
No minimum has been set, but the in 
surance comnanies m to prefer to 
Most loans 


increase their 


1 around 5% on 


stav above a $25,000 | 
run from 10 to 20 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Liquid personal savings totaled only 
$1.7-billion in the 1952 second quarter, 
SEC reports. That’s $900-million less 
than depositors tucked awav in the first 
quarter, $1.3-billion than in April- 
June, 1951. Holdings of currency, time 
and savings bank dey ts, and savings 
and loan shares incr 1. So did own- 
ership of life insur ind corporate 
and local government securities. But 
government bond holdings and demand 
bank deposits dropped sharply. Mort- 
gage debt of individuals and consumer 
debt outstanding in ed 
a 
The oil trade’s new h needs continue 
heavy: Sinclair Oil Corp. will soon go 
ifter $100-million of new money via 
an offering of convertible subordinated 
debentures. Interest rate, maturity date, 
and conversion pri f the new offer- 
ing—stockholders will get the first crack 
—will be announced lat 
> 

Fashion models “lose the value of their 
appeal” in time. Therefore, IRB should 
allow them annual t riteoffs against 
earnings for “exhaust wear and 
tear, and . . . obsolescence.” That’s 
the plea of Marjabelle Young, presi- 
dent of Shy, Inc., a corporation whose 
25 stockholders are models, in a re- 
cent note to John B. Dunlap, IRB com- 
missioner. Thus far Dunlap hasn’t ruled 


on this shapely tax problem. 
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Skylight glazing with heat-resistant 
PLEXIGLAS at Crown Con Company, 
Philadelphia, Po. The white translucent 
acrylic plastic sheets withstand hard blows, 
sudden changes in temperature, ond torsion 
when long transoms are raised and lowered. 
They also transmit completely diffused day- 
light into the plont, with low transmission 
of solar heat. 


““PLEXIGLE 





The frequent replacement of broken glazing 
formerly cost thousands of dollars a year at this 
Philadelphia industrial plant. Now damaged glaz- 
ing is replaced once... with strong, resilient, 


PLexicLas acrylic plastic. 


How much do you spend to replace broken 
glazing? In many industrial plants the average 
cost, including labor, is $3.00 for a 12” by 18” 
pane. In high-breakage areas, this can be a 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET 


The advantages of flat PLEXIGLAS as a reploce- 
ment glazing material are described in detail 
in ovr new brochure, Window Glazing with 
PLEXIGLAS. You and your maintenance superin- 
‘tendent should have copies. Send for them today. 


PLEXIGLAS is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
other principal countries in the Western Hemisphere. 





constantly recurring cost per window—unless 
the window has PLExicLas protection. 
PLexicLas—"“‘the outdoor plastic’—can be 
installed quickly and economically in standard 
metal or wood sash. It is available in a full range 
of sizes and thicknesses in flat or corrugated 
form, and as transparent or translucent material. 
If you are experiencing substantial window break- 
age it will pay you—in reduced maintenance 
cosis—to investigate PLEXIGLAS. 


ROHM & HAAS 
COM PANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 

















MEMORANDUM TO: 


The Financial 
Vice President 


Over $1 billion 
of freight cars, passenger 
cars and diesels 


This is the amount of equipment 
purchased by railroads, including 
practically every major system in 
the United States, from funds ob- 
tained through the public sale and 
private placement of Equipment 
Trust Certificates and Conditional 
Sale Contracts by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and associates during the 
past sixteen years. 

The ability of our firm to obtain 
financing for industry is amply in- 
dicated by this accomplishment. 
We shall be pleased to discuss your 
financing needs with you and sug- 
gest a plan adapted to your par- 
ticular requirements, be they large 
or small. 


SaLoMON Bros. & HuTzLer 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 














Save 50°s LABOR-TIME 
with 


ROURA o.n,:.0 HOPPERS 
SIMPLE « SAFE * SPEEDY 


they pay for themselves 


Only ROURA Hes The Exclusive 
PATENTED Instent Release Handle 


A IRON WORKS, IN 





It's Tough to Borrow Money 


If vou want to borrow monev, vou'll 
be interested in what happened to th 
hond market last week. ‘lake as a start 
ing point the price of the longest-term 
Treasury bond which banks are allowed 
to buy (chart). Last week the issue was 
sclling about +% below par, an all-time 
low 

The decline in the price of this key 
government issue is only svmbolic of 
what has happened to all bonds, 
whether issued by the Treasury, local 
governments, Or corporations (BW 
Sep.27°52,pl114). Money continues to 
be very hard to find, so the demand for 
bonds is languishing 
¢ Seasonal—This is the time of the 
seasonal rise in bank credit. Last week, 
business loans of weckly reporting 
member banks reached a new all-time 
high. At the same time, member banks 
were $545-million in debt to the ed 
eral Reserve Banks, having increased 
their debt $143-million in seven davs 
Simultaneously, money in circulation 
reached a new high of $29.4-billion 
which puts pressure on banks for funds. 

This week, the banks seem to have 
been substantial buyers of Secretary 
Snvder’s new $2.5-billion issue of tax 
anticipation bills. That will send them 
to the Fed’s loan window to borrow 
more moncy. 


Put all these fact wether, and you 
sec how hard it to get bankers to 
buv new bond iss1 You can also un- 
derstand why they a t cagerly hunt- 
ing borrowers as tl 1 couple of 
years ago 
e Rate Rise—In rumors are in- 
creasing that New York City banks will 
soon boost thei ling rates. It is 
thev who usuall t the ball rolling. 
The water-coolet » is that thev'll 
boost the prime interest they 
charged blue-ribb« wwers en short- 
term loans—from to 34% around 
Oct. 15 

However, son l-informed ob- 
servers don’t bel this will happen 
Thev figure that t banks won't go 
ahead now, for f will only have 
to reduce rates again in a few months. 

At anv rate ossibility of a 
boost in bank loing the bond 
market no good at all. Some institu- 
tional investors wl ould normally 
be buving bonds iolding off to see 
if it will happen 
¢ Refunding—Yo1 n get a good idea 
of the attitude among investors by 
studving the result of the Treasury's 
$10.8-billion certificate refunding (BW 
Sep.29°52,p123). Last week, the Treas- 
urv announced that holders of 97% of 
the maturing certifi had decided to 
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NOW — a truly portable industrial x-ray unit! 


The General Electric RESOTRON 250 


For radiographic examination of welds or castings in 
Com pact, lightweight, large structures, the new GE Resotron 250 offers un- 


250,000-volt x-ray unit speeds precedented advantages. Completely housed in a 
cabinet only 4 x 6 x 4-foot high, which may be trailer- 


inspection of large structures, mounted, this unit can be set up anywhere in a few 
saves many hours of set-up time minutes by one or two men. 
Small, lightweight tube head can be passed through 
a 15-inch diameter opening for interior inspection of 
large vessels. It’s particularly adapted for ship hulls, 
pressure vessels, steam pipes. No cranes or elaborate 
rigging needed — can be manipulated manually 
Resotron 250 is the latest addition to the complete 
GE line of industrial x-ray apparatus . . . ranging up 
to 2,000,000-volt units and betatrons, It is actually a 
miniature of the famous General Electric million-volt 
Resotrons, with such time-proven features as resonant 
transformer, cascade tube and gas insulation. 
Have you inspection problems the Resotron 250 
might solve? See your local GE x-ray representative. 
Or write X-Ray Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis., Rm. AO-10. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


Suppose Ralph Waldo Emerson 
had said, “If a man can make a 
better mousetrap or a better 
cake of soap or a better ciga- 
rette, civilization will beat a 
path to his door”. 


What would you say to such 
a claim? 


It probably would be impos- 
sible with soap or cigarettes, but 
because of patents on Elliott 
addressing machines, it has 
been done in the addressing 
machine business. 


219 Elliott inventions have 
been granted United States pat- 
ents as follows: 


From 1870 to 1880— 6 patents 
From 1880 to 1890— 8 patents 
From 1890 to 1900 — 34 patents 
From 1900 to 1910 — 24 patents 
From 1910 to 1920-30 patents 
From 1920 to 1930 —19 patents 
From 1930 to 1940 — 67 patents 
From 1940 to 1950—31 patents 


And for 1950 to 1960 there are 
many patents pending. 


The United States patent of- 
fice will not grant a patent un- 
less an invention is both new 
and useful. 


“Useful” to whom? Why, to 
you, the public, of course. 


May I send you a new book 
entitled “Stencil Addressing 
from 1852 to 1952?” 


Hye Weary 


151-T Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


(Advertisement) 





make the exchange. That sounds as 
though the refunding was a big success. 

It wasn’t though. The Treasury for- 
got to mention that the Fed owned 
about $7-billion of the certificates be- 
fore the refunding started, and that 
the Fed had to buy a lot more during 
the refunding to keep the price up. 
Nobody knows exactly how many, but 
estimates range from $600-million to 
$700-million of the $3.8-billion in pri- 
vate hands. Since $318-million of the 
maturing securities were turned in for 
cash, it would be accurate to sav that 


holders of at least of the certifi- 
cates in private hands decided to cash 
in rather than accept the new issuc 

e Reaction—This week, the new-issue 
market in corporate securities was show- 
ing the effects of all this. A $30-mil 
lion issue of Washington Water Power 
34s, offered at a price to yield 3.40%, 
was selling very slowly. Investment 
bankers were planning to offer $60-mil- 
lion of 20-year United Gas Corp. de- 
bentures at a vield of 4.20%, compared 
to a vield of 3.35 for a 20-vear first 
mortgage issue last January. 


Summer Rally Feels the Frost 


1949-52 
Bull Market 
Stock Groups Highs 
COMPOSITE INDEX . 193.2 ('S2 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 210.8 ('S2 
RAILROAD INDEX 177.6 ('$2 
UTILITY INDEX 119.8 (52) 
Itural machinery 187.6 ('S1) 
manufacturing 196.0 ('51) 
402.4 ('S1) 
231.3 ('S2) 
160.2 ('52) 


149 ‘51 
486 ("$2 
171 52) 
Carpets, rugs diced 160 *S1 


Chemicals 261 


Confectionery wae 140 

Copper 

Department stores 

Distillers 

Drugs—Ethical 
s—Proprietary, cosmetic 

Electrical equipment 

Fertilizers 

Finance com 

S¢, 10¢, $1 

Food compar 

Pood « 

Glass cor r 

Gold mining 

High-grade « 


Lead, zinc 


Recent Level 

vs 
Summer Rally Bull Market Start of 
Start High High Raliy 
179 193 2 2.8 
194.6 4210.8 
161.8 4177.6 
116 119.8 
163.2 175 
161 190 3 
309 336.7 
203 
149 
117 
441 
155 
119 
224 


a 
-nuUnah 


122 
167 
250 
383 
230 6 


ne one 


148 
143 8 
416.3 
142 
123 
142 
224 
122 


8 


2 
5 
148 


112 
172.7 
192 
163 
162 
230 
98 2 
143 
127 
151 
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every 


business 
man 


/ needs 
all three 


Here at long last are three 
pencils specially designed to fill 
the business executive's three 
writing needs! Research has 
shown that the business man 
needs three pencils to do his 
varied writing jobs most 
efficiently. The Venus Executive 
Group is the answer: 

Venus President for memos, 
notes, general writing . . . 
Venus Commentator for 
corrections, extra-bold writing 
... Venus Treasurer for clear, 
sharp figures and extra-fine 
writing. All three contain 

the new, silkier homogenized 
lead... quality controlled to 
meet the most exacting 
standards. They are truly 

“the finest pencils ever made”. 
Try them today . . . and see what 
proper pencil selection can 
mean for your writing efficiency 
... and pleasure! 








the new 


VENUS €xecitlive GROU Pd 


3 pencils . . . the finest ever made... to fill the executive’s 3 writing needs 
Pp g 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., HOBOKEN, N. J., MAKERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS VENUS DRAVING PENCILS 








Who owns Cyanamid ? 


The people who own American ( yanamid Company are the kind of people 


you might know or meet—anywhere—as you go about vour daily activities. 


For Cyanamid is owned by more than 33,000 shareholders. They live in every QE 
state in the Union, and come from all walks of life factory workers, \ 


business men and women, teachers, farmers, housewives, and others. 

The great majority of them are people such as yourself who have invested . 

a part of their savings in the Company. Of these, more than half are women. ' meer G d ' : 

The largest shareholder in the ¢ + a holds less than 2 per cent of the AMERICAN a LOMPANY 

Company’s stock, and more than 28,500 shareholders hold less than 

200 shares each. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Yes, American Cyanamid Company is typically American in the broad 

base of its ownership. It is typically American, too, in the diversity of its interests 

and in its practical application of chemical research to the solution of 

problems in everyday living. 
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PAGE 161 


The world is poised today at one of history’s decisive turning points. 
Stalin has pushed the button for a new kind of cold war (page 30). 
The shift in Soviet tactics is the big news out of the Communist Congress 
now meeting in Moscow. 
For the U.S. it will mean two things: 
e Less immediate danger of a shooting war with Russia. 
e More economic and political strains in the Western camp. 


+. 4 


Up to now,Stalin has been bucking the whole democratic world. For 
five years after the war, he expanded Soviet power by fomenting insurrec- 
tions, civil wars, and threatening use of the Red army. 

That paid off up to Korea. But since then the U.S. has gone into its 
defense program and is putting some military muscle on the North Atlantic 
alliance. The result is a world balance of power that Stalin can’t break 


without risking general war. 
> 


So the Soviet dictator has called for new tactics. 

He aims now at splitting the Western coalition by exploiting its eco- 
nomic troubles. If possible, he’ll build up a third camp in the world—a bloc 
to stand between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


To achieve this new objective, Moscow will operate on two fronts: 

e Economic. There will be tempting trade offers to Japan, Britain, and 
perhaps West Germany. At the same time, there will be heavier Communist 
pressure on the under-developed countries of the Middle East and South 
Asia to break their economic ties with Western Europe. 

¢ Political. A new “national united front” policy will be used, especially 
in France and Italy. Local Communist parties will give full support to any 
group, even on the far right, that joins them in resisting economic and 
political ties to the U.S. 

-- 

One thing is sure: The next U.S. president, be it Eisenhower or Steven- 
son, will have a different kind of cold war on his hands than Truman has 
had. 

It may be even harder to win than the phase that’s now closing. 

We can’t let down our military guard. If we do, Stalin can shift back 
to his earlier, more aggressive tactics. 

We will have to grapple seriously with the dollar problem (page 106). 
Unless we do, Stalin will make hay on the economic front. 


You'll get a taste of the new Seviet line at the U.N. General Assembly 
this fall. 

Soviet delegates will be slinging mud at the U.S. as never before. 

They’ll do their best to break up the group of 14 U.N. nations that 
is carrying on the Korean war. If that doesn’t work, Moscow will try to 
block any U.S. moves for a tougher line in Korea. 


Paris has decided to keep the U.N. from taking a hand in French North 
African affairs. That means diplomatic fireworks when the General Assem- 
bly opens next week. 
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Sixteen Arab and Asian nations are bringing Tunisian and Moroccan 
hopes for home-rule to the Assembly. That puts the U.S. on the spot: 
Do we back France and incur the wrath of the Arab bloc—as we did last 
spring? Or do we vote for a hearing of the case, despite French warnings? 

Chances are we’ll take the latter course, even though it strains the 


Atlantic alliance. 
a 


The toughening French attitude was forced on French Foreign Minister 
Schuman by home politics. The African stand will be popular in the French 
parliament, where Schuman needs all the support he can muster. 

Schuman has other foreign policy headaches, too. Political pressure 
is crowding him so that he doesn’t have room to negotiate on the Saar 
issue. 

He can’t make any concessions to the Germans over the Saar without 
risking the life of the Pinay government. Yet Schuman’s whole policy of 
building a united Europe hinges on Franco-German cooperation and com- 


promise. 
* 


The Churchill government’s fortunes have suddenly brightened, thanks 
to a double stroke of luck: (1) The shattering Labor Party split, and (2) 
news that Britain paid its way in the first half of 1952—before counting 
U.S. aid. 

Before last week’s Labor Party meeting, both the Attlee moderates 
and the Bevan leftwingers intended to patch up their differences. But 
passions ran away with the show; mutual hatreds now make conciliation 


unlikely. 

Aneurin Bevan can reach the top now only over the political corpses 
of Attlee, Morrison, and Gaitskell. And he may have ruined his chances 
completely by antagonizing the British union chiefs. 


Can a nation’s currency get too hard? A lot of Canadian businessmen 
wonder, now that Americans have to pay a 4% premium for the Canadian 
dollar. 

In fact, Ottawa is getting squawks from two sides. Some Canadian 
exporters say they’re meeting sales resistance in the U.S. and elsewhere. 
And Canadian textile producers say U.S. cotton goods are flooding their 
markets. 

So you hear suggestions that the Bank of Canada force the Canadian 
dollar down by heavy buying of U.S. dollars (or government bonds) in 
New York. 

The big hitch: That would expand the base of Canada’s monetary 
system, reverse Ottawa’s anti-inflation policies. 


The Bolivians are coming up with a compromise proposal on tin nation- 
alization. 

They plan to set up a mixed government-private corporation to run 
the mines with the government buying a majority of stock from private 
owners. Details weren’t available at midweek. But at least Bolivia’s revo- 
lutionary government seems to have accepted the principle of paying 
compensation to mine owners. 

As a preliminary to nationalization, the administration has appointed 
receivers to take over control of the big Patino, Hochschild, and Aramayo 
mines. 
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The Nina, the 

Pinta and the 

Santa Maria 

each carried seven cast iron anchors. 

Larger ships of the time carried as 

many as fifteen! For anchor cables 

deteriorated at sea, and anchors 
were regularly lost. 

Today, thanks to anchor chains 


of alloy steel, most ships carry just 
two anchors and a rarely needed 
spare. Similarly, today’s locomotives 
and airplanes, machine tools and 
engines, power plants and home ap- 
pliances all contain safer, stronger 
metals—made with alloying ele- 
ments produced by Vanadium 
Corporation of America. 


New Vanadium plant, now 
under construction at Cambridge, 
Ohio, will soon go into produc- 
tion of vanadium, aluminum, 
aluminum alloys and other 
Vancoram products. 


i & 


Chef's favorite and house-wives’ 
too, is cutlery made of vanadium 
steel. Knives can be ground and 
honed to razor sharpness. They 
keep their cutting edge longer, 
wear better, make shorter work 
of kitchen chores. 


575,000 pounds... that’s the 
breaking load of these 2's” alloy 
steel anchor chains for aircraft 
carriers. Made with Vanadium 
Corporation's Grainal alloys, 
these chains are stronger and 
lighter than older types. 


In ever-increasing quantity, 
Vanadium Corporation’s far-flung 
mines and mills are producing metals 
such as chromium, titanium, silicon 
and vanadium . . . helping America’s 
basic industries produce better steel, 
iron, aluminum and magnesium .. . 
helping better metals build a stronger 


New World. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS—Niagora Falls,N.Y., Graham, W.Va., Bridgeville, Pa., 
Durango and Naturita, Colo., White Canyon, Utoh 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Conoda, U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF ALLOYS, CHEMICALS AND METALS 
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Japan: A Cautious O.K. for the West 


@ Liberal Party's policy of close ties to U.S. is approved 
by a majority of the 35-million voters in last week's election. 


@ Communists, set back by their own terrorism, lose 
all seats in the Diet, though 890,000 supported them. 
@ Results don't mean blanket endorsement for the gov- 


ernment's policies. A business setback might bring a reversal 


of this wait-and-see election. 


Americans, accustomed to nothing 
but bad news from the Far East, caught 
a gleam of sunshine last weck. Japanese 
voters, 35-million strong, trooped to the 
polls and delivered a vote of confidence 
in their government's close ties with 
the U.S., coupled with a thumping 
rejection of communism. The victory 
of Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s 
Liberal Party means, for the time being, 
at least, a continuation of Japan's pro- 
West policies: cooperation with Wash- 
ington, gradual rearmament, a welcome 
to foreign investors 
¢ Uncertainties—It would be a mistake 
to read the election results as a promise 
of economic and political stability in 
Japan. Rather, the Japanese voter said 
“the government's policies are all nght 
but let's wait Pres 
ind some looming on the 
give the 
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scats. That showing reflects dissatisfac- 
tion, especially in the cities, with Lib 
cral policies on labor and rearmament. 
Uhere’s an undercurrent of sentiment 
over what socialists sometimes call the 
“sell-out” of Japanese sovereignty in the 
Washington-Tokyo agreement that al 
lows the of U.S. troops in 
Japan 
¢ Reaction to Terror—Japan’s militant 
Communists suffered a complete rout 
they couldn't seat a single candidate. 
Ihe deciding factor was the bloody 
terror policy of the Communists that 
began last May Day and continucd 
through early summer. The Reds did 
call off their mob tactics—but evidenth 
not in time. Nonetheless, communism 
polled $90,000 votes, and remains a 
force to be reckoned with 
¢ Party Rift—It's up to Yoshida’s Lib 
erals to heal a bad split within thei 
own ranks if Japan is to have stabk 
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A GOOD-LOOKING STUDEBAKER TRUCK 
COSTS VERY LITTLE TO RUN 


Many owners of new Studebaker trucks 
soon find that they’re getting back some of their purchase money 
in daily savings. Dollar after dollar of this economy comes 


from increased gas mileage and decreased upkeep. 


~~. 


elt 8 cope 1852 *% STUDEBAKER’S 100TH ANNIVERSARY * 1/952 


a — pile 


Hundreds of thousands of sturdy The little wagon-makingshopof rush” caravan was among the Welcome new comfort for the driver 
Studeboker trucks operate with reli- H. & C. Studebaker opened for first vehicles the young firm is one of the many stand-out dis- 
ability and thrift in all sections of business in South Bend, In liana, turned out Today, 100-year old tinctions of Studebaker trucks. 
the nation — streamlined '% ton, % oe westbound “Colina guid Sette and lee +" ber rer, Steps are enclosed inside the cab 

a jes y « auliornia OK a ar ic uc 2ulde ° doors. Superb new springing as- 


ton and 1 ton pick-ups and stakes— 
powerful 1% ton and 2 ton models sures restful riding, loaded or empty. 








Whether it’s 


WEATHER CONTROL 


or any other 
fabricated steel problem 


call on 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bip aw telescoping canopy 
door must meet unusuall 

exacting specifications. cane 
less of blizzards, sleet, low tem- 
peratures, dust or wind, the door 
must operate readily . . . ‘x sepa- 
rate sections or in its entirety. 


Continuing carefree service 
after many severe seasons is 
proof of International Steel 
Company's ability to solve even 
the most complex steel fabrica- 
tion problem. 


Whether your problem in- 
volves a door or a complete 
structure—large or small—call 
on International! Write, wire or 
phone the yy Projects Di- 
rector, give him the details and 
International will be ready to go 
to work for you. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL@COMPANY 


tilled; 











and sterling debts. It may pay some 
reparations. Imports of capital goods, 
necded to modernize Japanese industry, 
could run down the balance. And 
there’s the most important single eco- 
nomic fact. of postwar Japan: the pres- 
sure of millions of more mouths to feed 
with imported foods (BW —Mar.8’52, 
pl77). 

¢ Trade Slackens—In the face of these 
expenditures, Japan finds its trade slack- 
ening in several key areas, especially tex- 
tiles. Right now, fearing rising tariff 
barricrs, the Japanese government will 
probably go along with voluntary quotas 
on certain exports to U.S. and sterling 
area markets -despite pressure from tex 
tile exporters who say they're ready for 
all-out competition with British and 
other producers. 

When U.S. spending takes a dip, 
there will be tremendous pressure for 
a change in policy. Certainly, volun- 
tary quotas would go out the window. 
And Communist China would come in. 

Japanese businessmen look to trade 
with the mainland as salvation for Ja 
pan. When and if Korea ends, perhaps 
before, economic necessity will force a 
new look at the trade issue. 

Moscow hasn't forgotten that, either. 
Stalin’s pronouncements last week 
(page 30) indicate that world com- 
munism will go all-out to lure Japan 
into trade with the Soviet empire, to 
split it off from the West via the eco- 
nomic route. 


SS 


London to Washington 


Sir Roger Makins, career diplomat and top- 


notch economist, moves into the British 
embassy in Washington in December, suc- 
ceeding Sir Oliver Franks. The new ambas- 
sador has guided British atomic policy, knows 
Middle East oil. He knows the U.S., too. 
He spent three years in the embassy in the 
1930s and has an American wife. 
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| Tekwood is light 


. strong . .. durable. 
Won’t shatter or splinter. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets military speci- 
fications. Send for sample and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
SS West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
/ World's largest plywood organization 
7 *U.S. Pat. No, 199734, T. M. Reg. 
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Tariff Wall for Wool 


U.S. growers are striving to boost rates in order to 
increase their one-third share of domestic consumption. But a 
raise would violate trade pacts with other countries. 


The U.S. consumes roughly 600- 
million Ib. of wool yearly; only a little 
more than 200-million Ib. is grown at 
home. This situation has long been 
the subject of spirited grousing by 
domestic woolgrowers, particularly in 
election years. ‘This one is no exception. 

The woolgrowers have been quietly 
plugging away on a three-pronged pro- 
tectionist offensive that would clip 
wool imports. Their move is already 
beginning to pay off. Woolgrowers 
managed to get a “Buy American” 
rider into the Defense Production Act; 
last week the Munitions Board issued 
a ruling under the act that creates a 
partially protected market for U.S. wool 
in government buying—for the first 
time. 
¢ Price Support—There are other pro- 
tective gimmicks in the works, too. 
Wool men have persuaded the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to ask the ‘Tariff 
Commission for a ruling (under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act) on 
whether imports are threatening the 
domestic price support program. Agri- 
culture wants a flexible fee system 
slapped on imports. 

The Treasury Dept. is under pressure, 
too. Woolgrowers want the Treasury to 
impose countervailing duties on im- 
ports from Argentina and Uruguay, on 
grounds that shippers there are being 
subsidized by their government with 
preferential exchange rates. So far, 
Treasury refuses to budge. 
¢ Politics—This wool problem isn’t 
new. Rather it’s a long-simmering situ- 
ation that is constantly ready to burst 
into flame at the touch of a political 
spark. Now, Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
(Dem., Wyoming) is there with the 
spark. Fighting for reelection in a wool- 
growing state, O’Mahoney is coming 
down hard on wool imports, to the de- 
light of his own constituents and others 
in key woolgrowing states like Texas, 
California, Montana. 
¢ Economics—There are strong eco- 
nomic considerations this year too. This 
is the year of the textile slump that 
has hit everybody—growers, dealers, 
manufacturers. It comes right on the 
heels of the biggest boom wool ever 
had. Wool prices scooted up from 42¢ 
a Ib. in 1947 to a rousing $1 a Jb. in 
1951; it was nothing to see Cadillacs 
drawn up at the sheep pens. Then, just 
as abruptly, prices skidded down by 
more than one-half, much to the cha- 
grin of woolgrowers who were sitting 
on part of their clip in hopes of higher 
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prices. Perhaps 20% of the 1951 clip 
is still in the growers’ stores; added to 
that is three-quarters of the 1952 clip. 
They are still holding out in hopes of 
getting more than the government's 54¢ 
a Ib. support price. 

The Agriculture Dept. doesn’t want 
wool—its fingers were singed the last 
time it found itself in the wool busi- 
ness. So you've got two powerful lob- 
bies plumping for higher duties on 
imports: the woolgrowers (because they 
want to unload at higher prices) and 
Agriculture (because it doesn’t want 
to get unloaded on). 
¢ Opposition—Lined up against these 
two groups are the wool manufacturers 
and dealers. Manufacturers say higher 
tariffs mean higher raw materials costs; 
dealers are afraid tariffs will result in 
a cut in use of wool. They raise the 
bogey of synthetics. With synthetics 
well established, and running neck and 
neck with wool pricewise, all you need 
to do is nudge up the wool price and 
synthetics will inundate the market. 
That would hurt domestic growers as 
much as it would foreigners. 

Two months ago, bets on Boston’s 
Summer Street, hub of the wool trade 
(BW —Jul.19’52,p48), were five to one 
against a tariff hike. Now odds are 
three to two. One thing that dropped 
them was news that the Tariff Com- 
mission granted a higher fee on im- 
ported almonds. Wool dealers see that 
case as similar to the wool issue. 
¢ Breach of Pacts—Abroad, imposition 
of fees or quotas by the Tariff Com- 
mission would violate our trade agree- 
ments, get us into nasty diplomatic 
wrangles with Australia and New 
Zealand. Wool is one of the Com- 
monwealth’s chief dollar earners—so 
there would be a storm in London, 
too. More than that, chances for re- 
taliatory action against some key U.S. 
exports are good. As for the Buy 
American rider, that isn’t covered by 
international agreements; as defense 
buying, it’s exempt from the rules. 

Some Washington observers get the 
feeling that the U.S. woolgrowing in- 
dustry is fighting for its life via the 
tariff route. Basic economic factors 
(rising labor costs, more expensive graz- 
ing acreage), to say nothing of the in- 
roads of synthetics, raise a question 
about the growers’ future. State Dept. 
trade officials say that under the circum- 
stances a more reasonable national pol- 
icy would be to encourage imports, not 
discourage them. 
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the interest of prospective cus- 
tomers — introduce your prod- 
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CERRO DE PASCO, biggest U. S. investor, 


Dollars Flock 


Peru is looking better and better to 
U.S. investors with a ven to do busi- 
ness in Latin America. ‘There's a 
friendly government, a stable cconomy, 
a big backlog of undeveloped resources. 

Last year the U.S. put $27-million 

into Peru, bringing the total of U.S 
investments to about $300-million. 
Plans now in the works mav well double 
that figure in 5 or 10 vears. 
e Oil Law—Much of the increase will 
be due to a new petroleum development 
law, which allows foreign companies to 
move in on Oct. 27. This will open 
Peru’s supposedly vast, untapped re 
sources of oil to foreign investors. ‘The 
law, passed in March, gave domestic 
companies a 12-weck head start. But 
lack of capital made it tough for Peru's 
nine oil companies to take much ad 
vantage of this break. Onlv one—Pc 
trolera Peruana—can be considered sub 
stantial enough to compete with foreign 
firms. 

Foreign companies will get pretty 
much the same deal as domestic outfits. 
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ing. A raft of U.S. investors, small and 
big, are scouting the area, and the com- 
panies already there are continuously 
expanding. 

¢ Cerro de Pasco, which moved 
into Peru at the turn of the century, is 
building a zinc refining plant for $20- 
million, and is spending $12-million on 
a hydroelectric plant. 

¢ American Smelting & Refining 
Co., with mining properties in northern 
Peru, is now surveying in the south at 
what is reportedly one of the largest 
copper deposits on the west coast. 
AS&R plans to invest $100-million—or 
more—in development projects in years 
ahead. 

e Anderson, Clayton & Co., cot- 
ton merchants and manufacturers, are 
investing $1-million in irrigation. 

¢ General Motors Corp., with the 
first assembly plant in Peru, put to- 
gether its first unit, a Chevrolet truck, 
last year. Now all GM trucks will be 
sent to Peru knocked down. 

There is good reason for expanding 
or moving into Peru. The Peruvian 
economy is in good shape after some 
shaky postwar days. 

Peru came out of World War II with 
plenty of dollars, but soon spent them 
for consumer goods and what many 
Peruvians believe were ill-advised in- 
vestments. Controls, exchange restric- 
tions, rising prices, labor unrest, political 
turmoil followed. Out of this there 
came the revolution that brought in 
the present regime of General Manuel 
Odria. 
¢ Free Economy—Soon after taking 
over in the fall of 1948, Odria set out to 
establish an cconomy without controls. 
Price controls (except for rent) were 
dropped, exchange restrictions abol- 
ished, and the Peruvian currency al- 
lowed to find its own level. 

That level was better than most 
people expected. By 1950 the govern- 
ment found itself with a budget surplus. 
his enabled Peru to lift import restric- 
tions, to announce a six-vear $200-mil- 
lion development program. 

Peru’s started its tnal of a free econ 
omy during fat years. Now it is being 
made to work in a semi-lean vear. In 
two years of good prices for their cash 
crops, cotton and sugar, Peruvians got 
used to free trade. ‘This year their cot 
ton crop was hit by fungus, markets in 
general fell off. Peru was faced with 
retrenchment or a return to controls. 
Retrenchment got the nod. 

Back in 1949, Peru’s national budget 
was 900-million soles (sol equals 6.5¢), 
by 1952 it had risen to 2.5-billion soles. 
Cassandra voices predicted a crash. Op- 
timists, on the other hand, foresaw un- 
ending and accelerating prosperity. Both 
were wrong. Prosperity has leveled off 
somewhat, but this has been met by 
slowing down on expansion—this year’s 
budget is only slightly higher than last 
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Take your next business +rip in stride- 


take it eagy! 


Railroad stations are so close to man only minutes after you leave your 
most offices that you step into a Pull- desk. You start your trip relaxed. 


You've got a big, wide, wonderful “cooped-up” feelings, as you settle 
“‘world on wheels” at your command. down toa relaxing before-dinner drink 
You have no “pent-in” tensions or in club car comfort. 


Look how a restful night in your big relared—ready to take important busi- 
Pullman bed has set you off. You’re ness meetings in stride, all because 
rested. You're refreshed. And you're you've traveled Pullman. 


Your family takes your business trips in stride, too, 
when you Go Pullman. For it’s a proven fact, you're 
as safe going Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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Stainless Steel 
Kitchen Tool Se 

No. 1900— $13. 95 


Guaranteed for 15 years 
Gift box designed by Raymond Loewy 








hit ER MR. EXECUTIVE - 


GIVE BUSINESS GIFTS OF 


FLINT ee") Kitchen Tools 


the gift they'll use every day 


. enjoy for years! 





























FLINT 


STAINLESS STEEL 


KITCHEN TOOLS 


G 


Make this year’s Christmas gift lasting and memorable for 
the whole family. Flint Kitchen Tools are the true aristocrats of their kind. 
Hanging in your customers’ kitchens they are a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness and good taste. So, make it a gift for their homes. 
Flint Kitchen Tools of stainless steel never lose their gleam. 
trous, black handles that washing can’t dim. Ask your business gift con- 
sultant wherever good housewares are sold. 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHICAGO 39 


Also sold in Canada by Ekco Products Co. (Canada) ltd, Toronto 


. with lus- 


ANOTHER GREAT PRODUCT BY THE GREATEST NAME IN HOUSEWARES 














FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 
at Birminghem, say: 


we DON'T 
BUY our 


TRUCKS 


WE LEASE ‘EM! 


NILS is saving time and worry for thousands 
of other firms, too! 

NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plon releases capital, eliminates 

buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advonce 

costs and @ fleet engineered to your needs—always clean, 


ohwoys oe 
Water... L 
EASING SYSTEM 


Write for Booklet: Dept. 8-9 23 dues Sid Ci Chicago 4 
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SINCE 1894 

A national system for paying 

commercial travel expenses . . . 

that makes dollars and sense! 
THE TOLEDO PIPE THREAD- 
ING MACHINE CO. writes 
"We have found Traveletters 
the one and only satisfactory 
means of financing our traveling 
representatives. Every other 
method has some disadvantage. 
lt is well worth the small charge 
involved.” (User Since 1935) 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


See Clues on page 198 








year’s. The result is a steady economy. 
¢ Boosted Output—One reason why 
Peru’s economy has withstood the drop 
in agricultural exports is that mining is 
booming. In May 1950, just before he 
became constitutional president, Odria 
decreed a liberal mining law. Its im- 
mediate result has been a doubling of 
output. For the future, Peru has un- 
tapped reserves of copper, vanadium, 
lead, tungsten, zinc, manganese, coal. 
Attracting U.S. businessmen are the 
facts that taxes are lower than in the 
U.S., that 10% of a company’s capital 
and reserves are tax-free, and that there 
is no restriction on bringing out profits. 
Added to this is Peru’s long reputa- 
tion of fair dealing with foreign in- 
vestors. The QOdria government, by 
passing liberal mining laws, has shown 
it intends to uphold that reputation. 
Some leftists shout for nationalization 
of oil and other minerals, but Odria will 
have none of it. To him it’s clear that 
Peru lacks the capital and technicians 
necessary to develop its own resources. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Brazil business: President Vargas has 
unveiled a $2.2-billion five-year plan for 
national ‘“‘ccon rehabilitation.” 
Railway and port development, hydro 
projects, farm mechanization, shipping, 
will get attention under the scheme. 
West Germany's Krupp Works has got 
ten an O.K. to set up a locomotive fac- 
tory in Brazil. There’s talk of a $50- 
million investment 
A business school Italy, modeled on 
Harvard's graduat hool, is planned at 
Turin. Sponsors include Prof. Vittorio 
Valletta, president of Fiat, and Dr. 
Adriano Olivett id of the Olivetti 
typewriter manufacturing concern. 

* 
Pressure on the Philippine peso is build- 
ing up fast; ther v be no escape but 
devaluation Sagging raw matcrials 
prices, mounting production costs are 
nibbling awav exporters’ profit margin 
So far, Central Bank at Manila has 
favored subsidies to exporters rather 
than outright dev tion 

4 
American Cyanamid Co. announced 
that Reactivos S. A., a Mexican com- 
pany that’s been distributing its mining 
chemicals for 25 vill now handk 
its complete line of agricultural chemi- 
cals and textile finishes. The name of 
the company | xen changed to 


Cyanamid de Mex 


KLM, Dutch airl vill start regular 
service from Amst 1 to Mexico City 
via Montreal later is month, DC-6s 
will make the trip hours 
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Could you stay in business with records like these? 


The records on which the very life of your business de- 
pends should be safeguarded against destruction by fire. 

Don't rely on your “fireproof” building for protection. 
It won't burn but its combustible contents will — fur- 
nishings, floor coverings and records. 

And don’t rely on your standard steel filing cabinets 
either. Their thin walls only transmit heat, scorching 
papers within beyond recognition in as little time as 
five minutes. 

You're insured? Read your policy. Insurance doesn’t 
cover loss of business records. In fact you meed accurate 
records to establish your proof of loss status. 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION FOR EVERY VITAL RECORD 


Act now — before fire strikes —to protect your ledgers, 
correspondence, inventory records, tax records and other 
“recorded assets” in Remington Rand Insulated Safe- 
Cabinet equipment. Full range of Safe-Files and other 
convenient, economical, “point-of-use” units to choose 
from...some 200 models, the world’s largest selection, 
certified for 1 to 4 hour fire protection, according to your 
fire hazards. 

Free 8-page booklet, No. SC-684, describes this “point- 
of-use” equipment in detail. Get your copy today from 


the nearest Remington Rand Business Equiprygage Cen- 
ter. Or, write to Room 1391, Management Controls 
Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Rand Safe-File with top corner cut away, revealing 
built-in, steel-reinforced, monolithic insulation. This, and inter- 
locking tongue and groove construction of drawer openings, 


make each drawer a separate, firs protected compartment 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION AT POINT-OF -USE! 
OVER 200 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 





LABOR 


@ Next year may be a significant one, with 
new and younger leaders heading unions. 

@ William Green may leave the helm of 
AFL at an executive council meeting in Feb- 
ruary; Philip Murray may retire from CIO, too. 


@ The Old Guard—the Tobins, Behnckes, 
and other veteran union leaders—are step- 
ping aside, or being pushed out of the way. 
@ It means new policies coming up in years 
ahead. That's why the focus is now on... 


Labor's Worry: Future Leadership 


Tomorrow's labor leaders are about 
to take over. The year 1953 may be a 
year for a shift to new, younger lead- 
ership. There are strong signs that the 
accession has already begun. 

¢ William Levi (Big Bill) Hutche- 
son retired as president of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters & Joiners (AFL) as 
1951 ended, turning leadership of the 
union over to his son, Maurice Albert 
Hutcheson (BW —Jan.5’52,p36). 

e David L. Behncke, founder and 
veteran president of the Air Line Pilots’ 
Assn. (AFL), under fire in ALPA for 
months, may be replaced at a conven- 
tion in Chicago in two weeks 

¢ Daniel Tobin, head of AFL's 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters since 1907, 
probably will relinquish active leader- 
ship of the union to his top aide, Dave 
Beck, at a Los Angeles convention next 
week (BW Sep.13'52,p163). 

These are important changes—and 
just the first ones—in AFL’s Old Guard 
leaders. And other shifts are 
likely, at the highest levels 
¢ Gotterdammerung—W illiam 


of labor 


Green 
won president of the 
American Federation of Labor bv ac- 
clamation at AFL’s recent convention. 
His term mav not be a long one. Green 
yw expected to retire at the winter 
AFL’s executive council in 


reelection iS 


is ne 
mecting of 
Miami 
Philip Murray is certain of reelection 
president of the Congress of Indus 
trial Organizations in Los Angeles next 
month, even though he really wants to 
retir He is expected to insist on 
the CIO presidency late in 
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capable; others may be politically pow- 
erful labor executives but lacking in 
the real qualities of leadership. 

With eves on the future, many un 
ions are putting on leadership-training 
programs—aimed at developing new 
leadership. But the American labor 
movement as a whole is far from sold 
on that idea. It takes a realistic view 
Labor leadership is basically political 
leadership; training and development 
programs are all right, but the real 
leaders are the men and women able 
ind willing to push to the fore, po 
litically, picking up votes when and 
how thev need to 

How serious this from a 
public standpoint, became more evi- 
dent in the post-Korea days. Labor de 
manded, and won, top-level defensc 
jobs. ‘The results were less than grati 
fying even to the labor movement 
Many of labor’s elite either did not take 
only showed up part time 
Clerk President George Harri 
man chosen for the most 

issistant to the Director of 
Mobilization—did not even 
months after his 


may be, 


jobs, or 
Railway 
son, the 
prized job 
Defense 
show up for several 
appointment 
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that, although the labor 
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have no education program at all or de- 
pend on a tie-in with their federation or 
outside programs. The building trades 
unions of the AFL noticeably have no 
facilities of this kind. These unions 
have their own training code. A man 
must know his trade before he can be- 
come a local business agent, and he has 
to serve as a business agent before he 
becomes a union representative. 

The AFL Workers Education Bureau, 
now nearly 30 years old although not an 
integral part of the federation until two 
years ago, services several hundred 
unions, state federations, citv central 
bodies, local unions, and workers’ edu- 
cational enterprises. 

The CIO Dept. of Research & Edu 
cation performs a similar funggion. It 
conducted 15 one-week schdols this 
year, each attended by 40 or 45 union 
members or local officers. The studies 
included problems in national cco 
nomics, civil rights, labor legislation, in 
ternational affairs, farm-labor relations, 
and how to make meetings interesting. 
¢ Pilot—The American Labor Educa 
tion Service is the leading labor educa 
tion service now operating. Although 
it is supported financially by a number 
of unions, it maintains an independent 
status. For 25 vears it has experimented 
with and fostered new dev clopments in 
workers’ education. In its concern with 
curriculum and teaching methods, it has 
developed study materials for adult 
workers, established resident schools, 
and conducted pilot projects for com- 
bating discrimination through union ed 
ucation. 

Leadership training is a continuous 
concern of the service; all its confer 
ences, institutes, and other field projects 
are planned as training in those skills 
needed for leadership in a democratic 
labor movement. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the pioncer in labor 
education, is still showing the way. The 
ILGWU program goes back to 1912 
The officers’ qualification courses have 
been carried on since 1935. Since 1937, 
they have been compulsory for elective 
full-time officers who have not pre- 
viously held office. 

To meet the immediate need for 
trained union officers, the ILGWU off 
cers’ training institute began to operate 
in 1950. From 30 to 40 students put 
in a full year’s work and a staff job is 
guaranteed on graduation. 
¢ Beyond Training—All the efforts at 
training union leadership, however, have 
about them the unreal qualitv of 
efforts conducted in a vacuum. Labor 
leaders, like political leaders, rise to the 
top because they have something too 
special to be provided by an educa- 
tional process. It may be an overwhelm 
ing appetite for power and authority 
which makes them more ruthless and 
single-minded than their competitors for 
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office. It may be some zealous attach- 
ment to an ideal from which they draw 
the strength of the fanatic to overcome 
obstacles to their rise in the hierarchy. 
Or it may be that they possess the warm 
personality of good fellowship which 
makes them popular and attracts de- 
voted supporters. 

Whatever it is, it is no more likely 
to be implanted by training than are the 
qualities needed to be a successful can- 
didate for governor. Thus, labor educa- 
tion is only by accident going to im- 
prove the quality of labor leadership: 
If, by some lucky chance, someone able 
to be elected to a high union post has 
been exposed to the educational train- 
ing, it will be a plus. If that type of 
man has missed the training, he'll be a 
high union official anyway. 


Ore Ship Organization 
Snagged by Poll Delay 


I'he CIO steelworkers’ drive to or- 
ganize seamen on Great Lakes ore 
ships may come to nothing unless a 
runoff election is held by the National 
Labor Relations Board before the lakes 
freeze up. 

USW began a campaign to sign lake 
crewmen while they were on the beach 
during the steel strike last summer 
(BW-—Jul.26°52,p114). Last ~=month, 
NLRB conducted an election for sea- 
men on 64 ships of Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., a U.S. Steel Corp. subsid- 
iarv and a top Great Lakes ore hauler. 

Nobody got a majority. “No union” 
received 454 votes, USW 441, and 
AI'L’s Seafarers Union—which has also 
been organizing—153. A runoff vote 
between USW and “no union’ was set 
for last week, but the steelworkers filed 
unfair-labor-practices charges against 
the company, claiming ships’ officers 
tried to keep the men out of the union 
ind that five seamen were discharged 
for joining. 
¢ Scattered—NLRB postponed the run- 
off until it can look into the charges. It 
may take weeks, or even months. This 
could work against the steel union, if 
the poll is not held before Dec. 1. Once 
the ore scason ends, seamen will scatter 
and many won't come back to the same 
ships and companies next year. If 
USW doesn’t get them now, it may 
have to start almost from scratch next 
season. 

Meanwhile most of the ore carriers 
reacted to the union drive by granting 
10% pav hikes to their crews. The 
steelworkers have asked for clections 
among crews on ships of Hutchinson 
& Co., Great Lakes Steamship Co., 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp., although 
they have dropped requests for polls 
at M. A. Hanna Co. and Wilson 
Transit Co. 





MOTOR FREIGHT 
a partner in keeping 
AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 
available for group showings 


Cubs, schools, civic groups 


will find this dramatic film an 
interesting and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 


Please write to P-I-E, General Office, 
Dept. BW, for full information 





Every state in the Union boasts one 
hotel that’s head and shoulders above 
all others. In Maryland, it's Balti- 
more’'s Lord Baltimore Hotel. 





Men’s Moccasin 
Slippers 


A sporty-looking, hand-sewed, comfortable 
slipper for both camp and home use. Made 
from Brown Elk Leather, same quality as 
used in our Maine Hunting Shoes. Has 
leather sole. Whole and half sizes, 5 to 12. 
Medium width. Price $5.65 postpaid. Write 
for Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 154 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mirs. Hunting and Camping Specialities 


DIRECT from my orchard 
LOW COST 


BUSINESS Christmas 


100% Pure 
Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Your customers 
and employees 
will appreciate 
, this different Christmas 
Gift: Order + my Golden-clear 100% PURE Ver- 
mont MAPLE SYRUP. Vacuum Packed for top 
flavor. Recipes on my colorful, lithographed 
cans 
Low Cost @ Postpaid @ Unusual Gift 
No easier way to order Business Firm's of personal 
Christmas gifts. Just send me your list. I'll do 
ali wrapping, addressing, mailing. Delivery just be- 
fore Christmas. Send me check, M.O. and list TODAY. 
POSTPAID QUART $2.65 
"4 om $4 “5. . — $7.45 
Add 10 


Postpaid SPECIAL Prices 
1f over 10 Galion Total Order 
$4.15; 


est of M 


Enclosed is $ . for 


. Gallons 
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Now-you may have a better idea 
of “Harvéster’s Labor Problem” 


W 


& 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








NEWSPAPER ADS clash when union (left) and I-H battle for public support. It’s... 


Double Trouble for Harvester 


Bitterness mounts in Farm Equipment Workers picket 
line; United Auto Workers files damage suit. 


International Harvester’s steaming 
labor troubles with two striking unions 
have come to a boil 

¢ Rightwing United Auto Workers 
(CIO) strikers at I-H’s Melrose Park 
plant filed a $1-million suit against the 
company last weck. They also moved 
to shut off Army work being done by 
supervisory employees. 

e Leftwing Farm Equipment 
Workers strikers clashed on picket lines 
with nonstrikers, with one fatality. 
And the Communist issue, injected in 
House committee hearings, flared tem- 
pers even higher (pictures). 

Government conciliators tried to get 
settlements this week—but none ap- 
peared near 
¢ UAW Dispute—Members of UAW’s 
Local 6 at the Melrose Park plant in 
suburban Chicago walked out Aug. + 
in a dispute over production standards 
and job classifications. ‘The $1l-million 
damage suit the union filed last week 
charged that Harvester refused to give 
1,250 strikers vacation pay due under 
the I-H contract, and that it hired 385 
foremen to do work ordinarily _per- 
formed by union members—a violation 
of contract, according to UAW. 

At the same time, UAW notified the 
Army that it could no longer admit 
Amny inspectors through picket lines 
to check on work being done on 
armored personnel carriers because the 
company has been using supervisory 
workers to fill the Army order. 

e FEW Strike—Meanwhile, the Farm 
Equipment Workers’ strike dragged 
into its eighth week, and the battle of 
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General Electric (BW —Oct.4’52,p1 56) 
and other companies criticized for con- 
tinuing to do business with leftwing 
unions: “Under present labor laws... 
we have no choice.” FEW has been 


certified as bargaining agent for these 
units by the National Labor Relations 
Board. If we withheld recognition . . . 
we would probably be found guilty of 
an unfair labor practice under the law.” 


Union Shop for Railroads? 


That's the issue in a fight between the brotherhoods 
and two of the three big employer groups. Compromise has 
been offered, but no agreement is yet in sight. 


One of the year’s really tough indus- 
trial relations issues—compulsory un- 
ionism—last week threatened newly 
stabilized labor relations on U-S. rail- 
roads. 

When government seizure of rail- 
roads ended last May, peace prospects 
for the carriers and brotherhoods were 
the soundest in three years (BW—May 
31°52,p92). Only one major issue re- 
mained unsettled—the dispute over un- 
ion-shop demands by 17 nonoperating 
brotherhoods. ‘Trouble was not ex- 
pected on this issue. Now, it looks as 
if it might upset evervthing. 
¢ Recommendation—A three-man presi- 
dential emergency board, headed by 
David L. Cole, now director of the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice, recommended in February that car- 
ricrs grant nonoperating cmplovees a 
union-shop contract. It would require 
all workers—old and new—to join the 
union of their ‘‘craft or class’’ or forfeit 
jobs (BW—Fcb.23’52,p42). 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the 
recommendation wasn’t binding. Car- 
riers balked at accepting it. Negotia- 
tions dragged. For months, the broth- 
erhoods’ victory existed on paper only. 
Then, finally, the brotherhoods got the 
union shop from the employer associa- 
tion representing castern railroads. 

Union-shop bargaining in the rail- 
road industry has been done through 
three employer associations, represent- 
ing the East, West, and South. When 
the eastern outfit—which operates in 
heavily industrialized and unionized 
areas—accepted the emergency board’s 
recommendation, the brotherhoods 
tightened pressure on the other two. 

e Refusal—The southern roads, firm 
enemies of compulsory unionism in any 
form, refused to enter the negotiations. 
So the union Railway Labor Executives 
Assn. concentrated on the western as- 
sociation for a settlement that would 
leave only a mop-up operation to be 
done in the South. Thev didn’t get it. 

Last week, the Assn. of Western 
Railroads—representing 41 western car- 
ricrs—handed the brotherhoods a coun- 
teroffer. The association refused to 
agree to a full union shop but said it 
would accept either: 

e The General Motors version of 
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the union shop, which requires new em- 
ployees to jom a union, but lets old 
ones stay out. 

¢ The new steel version, which re- 
quires only that new employees apply 
for union membership when they go 
on the payroll. After a probationary 
period, they can still refuse union mem- 
bership simply by withdrawing their 
application. 

Brotherhoods refused the proposal. 
Negotiations broke down. 
¢ Who's to Blame?—The unions, 
threatening “drastic action” against 
western roads, criticized them for re- 
jecting Presidential emergency board 
recommendations “in spite of their an- 
nounced policies . . . of always accepting 
whatever emergency boards may rec- 
ommend.” 

Western roads replied that carriers 
“have accepted many recommendations 
that we regarded as grossly unfair and 
wholly unwarranted because we believe 
it our duty to uphold the Railway La- 
bor Act.”” They can’t do that in the 
present case, they said, because it would 
be to “bargain away to the leaders of 
the unions the rights and privileges 
of employees. We do not feel that in 
good conscience we can do this.” 

The western association feels that 
there is a clear, single issue this time, 
not tied up with wages and work rules: 
simply, whether workers should be com- 
pelled to join a union. 
¢ Objections—Daniel P. Loomis, chair- 
man of the association, termed his 
group’s position “not antiunion but 
definitely anti-compulsory-unionism.” 

“A large majority of our employees 
are union members because they want 
to belong to the unions—not because of 
compulsion,” he said. “That is the way 
we think it should be. We think that 
an agreement that compels a man to 
join a union against his will is repug- 
nant to the principles upon which this 
country was founded, and is an un- 
justified interference with the basic 
rights and liberties of the individual.” 

The western association also claims 
that “a great many union railroad 
workers agree” with its stand against 
“enforced union membership—with no 
escape short of losing their jobs.” The 
brotherhoods disagree. 











Enjoy your share 
of the profits 


Many industrial men believe 

the rich Western market is beyond 
their reach. This is due to the 
serious profit barrier created by 
fast-growing freight differentials. 
Yet hundreds of wiser industrial- 
ists have discovered the answer 
to this oe in anew 

West Coast Plant. The key factor 
is a strategic location at the 

a and population center 

of the West—in SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Here new plants also enjoy 

the advantage of harmonious labor 
relations which exist in the San 
Jose metropolitan area of over 
331,000 people. Located at the 
southern tip of San Francisco 
Bay, this community has the good 
fortune of a pleasant all-year 

mild climate, large industrial sites 
and low cost construction. 


Freight savings alone can be the 
deciding factor in making a move. 
Just furnish the necessary details 
and we will be glad to make a con- 
fidential rate study for your firm. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


7A SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


(lagen 





oct na Explaining the 


SKF SKF ‘ 
FIELD ENGINEER PLANT ENGINEER One way to improve em- 


ployer-employee relations is 
to give labor the real low- 
down on finances. 


Last week 30-0 ponsible-looking 
men met in Chi to hear Clair M 
Roddewig, presid f the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois R.R., give an account 
of the road’s operat finances, carn 
ings, and future 

Usually a cor president let 
down his hair to t xtent only at a 
board of director ting. This timc 
he told all to of the 18 rail 
road brotherhood th which the road 
deals. Actually, it the second suc 
cessive year such a 1 has been held, 
and Roddewig 
continue. He think ne of the best 
ways to improve n gcment-labor 
lations 
e No Secrets—1 1 officials and 
ibout a dozen top off »f the railroad 
assembled for lun \fter it, Roddewig 
produced chart film slides to ex 


plain the comp ome account 


practice to 


and balance shect n officers were 
provided with cop f the 1951 an 
nual report and month 1952 
operating statement that they could 
follow the explanat 
Contrasting ct t operations with 
those for 1946, Ro g said that oper 
ation revenues in the first seven months 
of this year wer t $20-million 
+ e e e while in the like p n years ago 
they add capacity for quality in quantity | :;,,.:% 3, yc siete 
e How’s That?—1| ident’s state 
ment that federa taxes for the 
csr Field Engineers found out that industry wants more current seven mont e $631,800, 
bearings, more quickly, and what types. against none in 19 mpted the first 
Scs Design Engineers and Plant Engineers worked out question from th group. H. M 
the way to see that you get them. Layton of the Int tional Brother 


, - : , hood of Blacksmit 
The answer is a 30.4% increase in manufacturing area, H Ip : reo 7 
C CI \ ed 


in the form of expansion of two Philadelphia 
plants, of the Shippensburg, Pa., plant, and 
an entirely new plant in Altoona, Pa. 


right—that the aid incom 

taxes even though officials and 

employees paid su t individualh 
Roddewig assu Layton that that 

was right—that 

of carnings go fo 


cs started early, worked fast, and will 
be ready on time. In addition, of course, 
modernization and maintenance of exist- 
ing facilities have kept pace with demand. 


The session prod 


As always, you can depend on 0S todo 
ance complaint. G 


everything possible to help you put the 
right bearing in the right place — at the 
right time. 7310 


eral chairman of ft Brotherhood 
Railroad Trainme tested that 
water reservoir at t Dalton, Il., vard 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. a age ral pearl teagan iris 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. to drinking from it. H 1s assured that 


the water had be ind found 


pure. But Rodd dk We'll 


check, ind if cond imral a roof, 
R a roof it will get 
Obviously Stant t vasn’t sati 
fed, for when the n ting broke up h« 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS pursued the probl th Joseph T. 
Thebv, CEI’s vice nt 
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ompany’s Pitch to Unions 


Rood SOKO waar 
Equipment 40712911 iessi 785 
General SAR SANE 


191 302.094 68719041 


(Depreciation aqn920! “8 
: aged 











. . Compare Notes after the Meeting. 
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save steam! 


WHEN expenses rise watch produc- 
tion Costs. 

Every cost dollar saved is a dollar 
earned. 

If steam enters your manufactur- 
ing operations, savings can be great. 
While large generating stations 
today produce steam more econom- 
ically than ever, appalling waste in 
steam utilization goes on day after 
day, often unknown and unchecked. 

Where steam is used for its heat 
as in processing, cooking, drying, 
evaporating or space heating, sav- 
ings of 10%, 25% or even 50% may 
be entirely possible in your own 
plant! 

And these savings can be made 
without purchase of any major 
equipment. 

Would you like to make sure? 
Then write today for this brochure 
No. 2172. 

There is no charge 
or obligation. 


Fill in and mail 
this coupon 
today! 


SARCO COMPANY, INC. 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y 


x‘ 


®@ Please send me Bulletin 2172 


icissamsiciisiebicabssianiall 
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CITY & STATE 


B SARC ex 


improves product quality and output 


ser ~rer nee 


=| 
° 
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“PROFIT-MINDED 
BUSINESS MEN 


FOR 


Save time, money, effort by applying 
profitable business help found only 
in these McGraw-Hill publications: 


AMERICAN MACHINIST — published 
every two weeks for engineers and 
production officials in metal work- 
ing plants. Offers help for tooling, 
machining and similar problems. 

1 year $5 —3 years $10 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — published 
monthly for technical and produc- 
tion men in the chemical process- 
ing field. Reports on all the latest 
advances in production methods 
and techniques. 


1 year $3 —3 years $5 


CHEMICAL WEEK — weekly news mag- 
azine serving all levels of manage- 
ment in the chemical processing 
industries, with its editorial accent 
on the commercial aspects of the 
field, 

1 year $5 —3 years $10 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION and MAIN- 

TENANCE — published monthly for 
electrical contractors, chief elec- 
tricians in industrial plants, con- 
sulting electrical engineers, and 
motor repair shops, Covers esti- 
mating, wiring, installation and 
maintenance of electrical equip- 
ment. 


1 year $3 


FACTORY Management and Mainte- 
nance — monthly guidance for execu- 


tives and engineers in improved 
methods of operating manufactur- 
ing plants that reduce costs and 
raise both volume and quality of 


output. 
1 year $3 —3 years $5 


FOOD ENGINEERING — published 


monthly for management and pro- 
duction men engaged in food proc- 
essing and manufacturing. Covers 
maintenance of equipment, quality 
control,*packaging and distribu- 
tion of all food products. 

1 year $2—3 years $4 


a 
POWER — a monthly authority on the 


selection, operation and mainte- 
nance of equipment for producing 
steam, electrical and mechanical 
energy, for the power plant, for 
air conditionigg, refrigeration, 
compressors and related power 


services. 
1 year $4 —3 years $8 


TEXTILE WORLD — monthly magazine 


for management and supervisory 
personnel in production, engi- 
neering and maintenance phases 
of textile maufacturing. 


1 year $2—3 years $4 


Pay now or later, as you wish. When ordering sub- 
scriptions, please let us know titles and company 
names of all subscribers. Rates quoted in this announce- 
ment apply in the U. S. and its possessions only. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO: 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





For your convenience in ordering subscriptions, a self- 


addressed postage-paid card is bound in this issue. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





It’s illegal to to keep a mailman 
from making a delivery through a picket 
line, a federal judge ruled in Toledo last 
week. He sentenced a local official of 
AFL’s teamsters union to four months 
in jail for interfering with a mail de- 
livery to a struck department store. The 
official tried to persuade the mailman 
to heed the union picket line, struck 
him when he refused. 
s 

Wage reopening by AF'L’s hosiery work- 
ers will bring the still-depressed industry 
up against these demands: (1) restora- 
tion of an average 15% pay cut ac- 
cepted by the union last winter (BW— 
Feb.16'52,p48); and (2) a further pay 
hike to offset the rise in living costs 
since the union’s last contracts were 
signed in September, 1951. Union says 
prices should be raised, too. 


Following up, Illinois Coal Producers 
Assn. and Prog Mine Workers 
last week signed 14-month contract 
for a $1.90-a-day raise and new fringe 
benefits. PM\WV’s terms are essentiallv 
the same as th first negotiated by 
the United Mine Workers (BW 
Sep.27’52,p138 
* 

A labor tabloid began appearing dail\ 
in Charleston, W. Va., two weeks ago, 
published by the International Typo 
graphical Union (AIL). Unlike a dozen 
other ITU dail med at the general 
public BW —Aug.11°52,p34), the 
Charleston Lal Daily is 100% a 
labor newspape N circulated only 
in West Virgir t may be a fore 
runner of a nat | labor newspaper 


Mop-up operations ill that remain 
of AFL’s Internat | Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union to sign up New 
York nonunion f BW —Aug.9’52, 
p99). Of about ILGWU 


has signed 83 


Savs it 


The Pictures 
Guisti. R 
Boeing Airy 
bine—116 
tel—92: Joer 
Int. News 
150, 15 
(top), 195 
Cal-Pictures 
World N 
Cormack Lin 


lips—28, 194 t bot 


Kratovil 
» Lackenbach 
McGraw-Hill 
Moore-M 
Robert Phil 
David 
Seymour 33; Howard Staples 
85; Wide W 1-117, 166; 
George W lruff—7 71 
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WAY to tur Heete heat| 


the design of this switch meets the 


W HATEVER vour culinary interest 
may be—one-dish specialist, 
family cook or fanev chef—vou'll 
like the new pushbutton method of 
heat selection and control offered by 


some of the 1953 electric ranges. 


Color-coded, illuminated buttons 
work at the touch of a finger 

make it fast. easy and foolproof to 
get the exact degree of heat vou need 


for any top-of-the-range cooking. 


Mallory, 


Engineered and built by 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


needs of those who build the range 


as well as those who use it. 


Chances are vou'll find other appli- 
ances in your home that are con- 
trolled by Mallory switehes— your 
automatic washer, dishwasher and 


dryer, for example. 


In the air, a_ specially-designed 
Mallory 


easy and dependable fuel supply 


switch gives pilots fast, 


control, On the highway, truckdriv- 


ers get added power by merely push- 
ing the button of another Mallory 


switch to change gear ratios. 


Turning out precision-built, easy -to- 
use switches for housewife, pilot and 
truckdriver is but one of Mallory’s 
diversified activities in electronics, 
electrochemistry and metallurgy. As 
a manufacturer, it may be to your 
advantage to find out how Mallory 
personnel, products and facilities 


can work for you. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





“Salesman” Answers Question: 











In any sizable industrial organization there are 
men your salesman never gets to see . . . yet 
these men have questions about products... 
and a voice in buying decisions. And there are 
times—as every salesman knows—when an 


unknown buying influence can decide a sale. 


But management can provide every salesman 
with an “assistant” in the form of a consistent, 
properly executed advertising campaign in 
Business Magazines. Such a campaign can 
save the salesman’s time by maintaining con- 
tinuous contacts with both the known and 
unknown buying influences . . . answering 
questions . . . building preference for your 


product or service. 


We call Business Publication Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling’”’ because, just as modern 
machines speed production, so Business Paper 
Advertising applies the high speed, low cost 
tools of advertising to the selling end of your 
business. It permits the salesman to concen- 
trate his valuable time and skill on the im- 
portant job of getting the order. 


Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 
20-page booklet, “‘Mechanizing Your Sales 
with Business Paper Advertising.’ Also about 
our sound-slide film . : . “Mechanized Selling — 
Blueprint for Profits” which is available for 
showing at sales meetings. 





WHAT RESULTS 


Here is what an office furniture manufacturer discovered— 


WILL BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING 


ACHIEVE? 


“Our advertising budget was about 20 percent higher in 
relation to sales in 1950 as compared with ten years 
earlier, but our advertising expenditures in business 
publications were up 100 percent. Other sales expense 
declined 33 percent as our sales increased fivefold. Busi- 
ness publications, we believe, focus the advertising dol- 
lar on the critical spot.” 


Mr. W. Bruce ELLSWORTH 
Corry Jamestown Mfg. Corp, 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


"See you at the nt(X) nov. 4" 


M-GRAW-HIL > 
ae BUSINESS 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. @ 
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20,000 barrels per day of Alberta Crude oil are 
processed in the units of Canadian Oil Refineries’ 


“tne . ‘ae re > desi nd construc 
Sarnia, Ontario, plant on the St. Clair River The design and construction of 


the new Sarnia refinery of Canadian Oil 
Refineries Limited were managed by Stone & 


HIGH OCTANE Webster Canada Limited utilizing the facilities 


of Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 


It is the first fully integrated refinery in Canada 
FOR a ] ) a a entirely employing the latest processes for 
producing maximum yields of high octane 


gasoline. The project includes special 


equipment to prevent pollution of 


the river. 





Crude Distillation Unit 


Catalytic Cracking Unit 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A filiated with 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED 
E. B. BADGER & SONS (Great Britain) LTD. 
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’ Taxes will figure in pushing charity contributions to new highs this. year. 

The big fall drives are starting right now—spearheaded by the $250-; 
million United Red Feather campaign for Community Chests and the 
United Defense Fund. “By yearend, total giving seems sure to top last 
year’s record, estimated at $4. 2-billion. 


At today’s income tax rates, giving doesn’t hurt so much as it once did 
—especially for upper-bracket executives. (Just last spring Congress raised 
the charity-allowable from 15% of adjusted gross income to 20%.) 

Take an extreme example to drive the point home: A man has a 
net income of $100,000 after personal exemptions; he has some stock worth 
$1,000 bought more than six months ago for $200; by giving the shares to 
charity, instead of selling and keeping the money, he can avoid $1,088 in 
taxes (income and capital gains). Being big-hearted actually saves him $88. 


Even if you don’t save by giving—which takes an unusual situation, 
such as above—you don’t lose much. The dollar you contribute is never 
a dollar when you figure in the tax savings. 


Donating property is just as good as giving cash and, taxwise, sometimes 
better. It works for all sorts of things: art, nonincome real estate, jewelry, 
stamp collections, rare books. 

But make sure of two things: Check to see that the organization you 
give to has been approved by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for tax deduc- 
tions (BIR has a list, and most charities can produce credentials); and have 
your property appraised by a reliable expert. Get him to give you a state- 
ment of value to support your deduction. 

*” 

Should you give property, or sell the property and give cash? The 
answer is simple. 

If the property is worth more today than when you bought it, give the 
property. You have no capital gains tax to pay on the appreciated value. 

If the property is worth less today than when you bought it, sell first 
and give cash. You have a deductible loss—provided the property is some- 
thing like commercial real estate or stock, and not a personal asset. 


One of the newest schemes to put added sweetness into charity is the 
life-income contract. You put up a lump sum, take a healthy tax deduction 
on it, but earn interest on all of it. 

Here’s how one college works it: A man, age 65, deposits $10,000 under 
a contract with the school. A special Internal Revenue computation allows 
him to take $6,601.70 immediately as a charitable deduction off that year’s 
income tax. 

But the school pays him interest on the full $10,000 for life. The rate 
depends on the yield the college gets each year from all its investments. 

For future reference: If you have doubts about whether a particular 
charity is legitimate, call your Better Business Bureau or Chamber of 
Commerce. They can usually answer any questions. 


* 
Business Christmas gifts—to employees and customers—take more 
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out of executive pockets each year. There are ways, though, to shave your 
personal outlay, if you start early. 

The best tack is to try to convince your company to pick up the bill 
for some of the heavier giving. Actually, this makes good sense for the 
company, as well as for you: 

By buying in quantity, the company can usually get a discount on the 
gifts it orders; 

The cost of the gifts is a “necessary” business expense, deductible 


from income tax. 
7 


A corporation in the excess-profits tax bracket can spread goodwill 
at a cost of as little as 18% to 30% of the billed price of its gifts. But an 
individual—unless he’s in a sales position—stands scant chance of getting 
tax help to lighten his list. 

The government contends that gifts by nonsales executives have no 
effect on their personal income; they are for the benefit of the company, 
not for them. Except in special cases, there’s no allowable writeoff on 
your personal income tax. 

You might use this argument—that gifts directly benefit the company 
—in selling your corporation on taking over more of your personal list. 


What Christmas gifts get the best reception? Sales Management maga- 
zine asked that question in a survey that found more than 70% of U.S. 
corporations gave noncash gifts last year. 

Here are the five that made the biggest hits with recipients: office 
equipment (including pens), food, cutlery, lighters, clocks. Liquor ranked 
No. 8, with only 3% of all mentions. 

Average cost of a company gift: $10.00. 

Better order your tickets well in advance if you hope to catch the 
Broadway hits this fall at boxoffice prices. The theater season doesn’t look 
too impressive. Tickets for what hits there are are going to be scarce. 

Several things are causing the Broadway drought: more theater parties 
with complete sellouts of the house; bigger advance sales generally; an 
even stronger taste by the public for “hits only.” 


Four famous ladies are causing most of the excitement this fall. Kath- 
arine Hepburn will arrive from London with her production of Shaw’s The 
Millionairess. Bette Davis, in Two’s Company, will make her debut as a 
singing, dancing comedienne. Margaret Sullavan will bring in Terence 
Rattigan’s London hit, The Deep Blue Sea. And Beatrice Lillie has already 
opened to rave notices with an evening of songs and sketches from some 
of her past shows. 


Big names of composers and authors will be potent boxoffice lure, too. 

In musicals, Rodgers and Hammerstein have a still unnamed produc- 
tion slated for spring; it is supposed to have an original story, as distinct 
from an adaptation. Cole Porter will do Can-Can, with a book by Abe Bur- 
rows. Others: Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe (a musical version of 
Pygmalion), James van Heusen and Johnny Burke (Carnival). 

Drama names out front will be Arthur Miller (Those Familiar Spirits), 
Robert E. Sherwood (The Better Angels), John van Druten (I’ve Got Six- 
pence), Moss Hart (The Climate of Eden), and Lillian Hellman (revival of 
The Children’s Hour). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 11, 1952, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. Wow York, N. Y. 





HOW A SMALL PLANT SAVES BIG MONEY — 
BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY! 


‘Modernizing our coal installation cut monthly fuel bills 
from $777 to $650...labor costs from $120 to only $40!” 


@ Whether you plan to modernize your steam plant, 
or build a new one... whether you burn a lot of fuel, 
or a little... you can cut a big percentage from your 
operating costs by using up-to-date coal equipment. 

A consulting engineer can show you how you can 
cut labor costs to a minimum with automatic coal- 
and ash-handling equipment...how you can get more 
steam for every dollar when you burn coal in a mod- 
ern installation designed to meet your specific needs. 

Of all fuels, only coal has ample reserves for the 
future. And to produce this coal, America has the 
world’s most efficient coal industry. That means that 
coal users, unlike those committed to other fuels, get 
the advantages of dependable supply and relatively 


more stable prices—now and for the future! 


’ 


says Mr. William C. Musch, 
Chief Engineer, Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Waterloo, lowa. 


Here’s Allen Memorial Hospital's new 
steam plant. Boilers are fired by pneu- 
matic spreader stokers. The plant now 
operates with 's the man power formerly 
needed. Compared to the old installa- 
tion, the new equipment saves 18¢ on 
every thousand pounds of steam gener- 
ated. The savings realized by this small 
plant will pay for the entire installation 
in 742 years. 





pone 
If you operate a steam plant, 
you can’t afford to ignore these facts! 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 


COAL resources in America 
are 
hundreds of years to meatier. a 


COAL production in the U S. A. is highly 
1. S. A. is 
far the most efficient in the world. Peeet ee 


COAL pric il 
— will therefore remain the most stable of oll 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


even bigger savings. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


| Coal A iati 





A Department of Nati 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ws FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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MODESTO’S PROBLEM: 


~e a Aaa 


: mA 


Too Little City, Too Many Fringes 


You can see what's the matter with 
Modesto, Calif., any time you fly over 
it in an airplane (picture). The area is 
growing, but the growth is taking place 
outside the city limits, hence out of the 
reach of municipal taxes. That kind of 
growth can be painful. 

Modesto, like other California cities, 
has been growing spectacularly in the 
past 15 years. In the 4 sq. mi. of the 
incorporated city are 17,000 people. By 
now, they're a fairly tight fit; few more 
people, and even fewer industries, 
could be squeezed in. 
¢ County Rule—But if you swing a 3- 
mi. radius from the downtown center 
of Modesto, vou add an areca of about 
18 sq. mi., with a population of 34,000. 
The added 34,000 owe allegiance to 
Stanislaus County, not to the city of 
Modesto. Yet economically and socially 
they are all part of the same community. 
The city fathers of Modesto call the 
fringe dwellers a tail that is wagging 
the civic dog to death. 

The fringe people use various city 
services, but don’t help to pay for them. 
There’s the municipal airport, built 
back in 1907—one of the first in the 


186 


country. The city says 90% of its use 
is by outsiders. ‘The fringers also use 
the municipal golf course, ball park, and 
other recreation areas. The schools are 
run on an area-wide basis, but the city 
people get the stiffer tab. Their assessed 
property valuation per child is $11,500; 
in the fringe it’s $3,800 per child. For 
many of the industries outside the 
limits, the city provides sewers and fire 
protection. It charges for these services, 
but not enough, say city officials, to 
cover the cost. 
¢ Unification—The solution for Mo- 
desto would be to annex the free-riding 
areas—though it calls the project “uni- 
fying” in the hope of not scaring the 
game. The trouble is, California is a 
game preserve for liberty-minded sub- 
urbs. The state law says that any an- 
nexation proposals must come from the 
annexees, not from the annexers. 

In the case of Modesto, most of the 
annexees are ready to fight to the last 
gasp to keep the city limits right where 
they are. You get the picture from a 
look at Modesto economics. 
¢ On the Fringes—The city, and Stan- 
islaus County, lic in the Central Valley, 


" 
areas in the 
ple on the outer 


one of the richest farm 
world. A lot of tl 
fringes are farmers. ‘They seek few serv- 
ices from Modesto, and view the city’s 
tax rate with a shudder. Closer to the 
city limits are the industries 
freezeries, 1 companies 


canncries, 
Some 
sewer service, 


and related 
of these depend on city 
provided at about a quarter of the esti- 
mated cost. 

There wasn’t room for all these 
plants inside the city’s constricted lim- 
its. The rapid postwar growth 
largely outside the borders. Everybody 
said the expansion couldn’t go on for- 
ever, but it has kept right on with an 
upward curve. Only a few months ago, 
Western Pacific R.R. and Tidewater 
Southern Ry. bought 169 fringe acres. 
Thev are sinking $750,000 into devel- 
oping the land as a revenue producer. 

The fringe ine have some 
sound reasons for liking things the way 
they are. They are afraid of the tight 
regulations a city administration might 
impose. And they are particularly op- 
posed to city taxes. Modesto sets high 
assessments on warehouse inventory. 
Thus the Gallo winery, one of the big- 


was 


lustries 
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CHEMICALS & PLASTICS 


UGHT METALS RUBBER PRODUCTS 


s/ 
/ 
/ 


owth Inductri 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS (RON & STEEL PRODUCTS 


MACHINERY PRINTING & PUBLISHING AUTOMOTIVE MESEARCH 


WHATEVER YOU MANUFACTURE, from basic chemicals to home 
appliances, investigate the remarkable growth opportunities 
now available in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 


THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH of industry in this area in the past 
seven years includes all the “growth industry” classifications 
shown above. Altogether, over $114 billion has been com- 
mitted for new industrial expansion here in recent years, 
creating impressive new technological resources, new markets, 
new materials ... and many entirely new opportunities for 
growth industries. 


USE OUR FREE, confidential Location Engineering Service for 
an up-to-the-minute report on the specific opportunities 
available to your company today in “The Best Location 
in the Nation”. In the long run, the short haul pays. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE ¢ CHerry 1-4200 « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


CONTAINERS & PACKAGING 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT STONE, CLAY & GLASS PRODUCTS 


™ 


Se 


IN THE LONG RUN, THE SHORT HAUL PAYS 
3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand 
. « « 85,000,000 customers within 500 miles 


Check Jhese Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area offers this unique combination 
of advantages for growth industries: 
* At the Market Center of America with 

85,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

Superlative transportation by land, 

water and air. 

Electric power at low rotes. 

Productive workers. 

Many producers of parts, materials 

and supplies. 

Basic materials right at hand. 

Ample financial services. 

Complete business and industrial services. 

Favorable tax structure (no state 

income tox). 

Diversified industries to supply and 

be supplied. 

Unlimited fresh water supply. 

Desirable plants and plant sites. 


Excellent living and cultural environment. 








WRITE TODAY 


FOR FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 

BROCHURE 
New! ‘Growth Industries Need Northeast Ohio” 
gives latest facts on research, new materials, 
new markets, growth prospects by lines. Plus 
list of 100 companies which have invested 
$1 million or more for expansion here recently. 











PLANT 
LOCATIONS 


BUILDING 
DESIGN 


SUPERVISION 


REPORTS = 
APPRAISALS 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20,N.Y 


TON 9, MASS 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 


facturer of the world’s most com- | 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- | 


pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 


ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers | 


for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafe Cof- 
fee and supplies. 

Key Territories still available 
for franchise include Tulsa, 


Lowisville, Pittsburgh. Write 
for full details. 


cues SEY 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine. 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








“ .. the report was greeted 
by soggy silence .. .” 


MODESTO starts on p. 186 


ger industries, would be tapped an- 
nually for taxes on vintage wines some- 
times warchoused for many years. 

Ihe open, organized opposition has 
found a focal point in the Beard family, 
which for 20 years had been in the fore- 
front of Modesto’s industrial develop- 
ment. When the Beards developed 
their latest tract outside the city limits, 
they are reported to have pledged to 
supply all customers with needed serv- 
ices (mainly sewers), and to fight an- 
nexation to the death. Certainly, the 
Beards and the dozen food plants on 
their newest tract are firmly opposed. 
¢ Survey—The lining up of city vs. 
fringe began to sharpen four years ago 
when the Modesto Chamber of Com- 
merce hired a survey team from the 
University of Denver's Government 
Management Dept. 

[he survey recommended selective 
annexation, leaving the predominantly 
farm arcas to their own devices. It 
also offered a tentative $5.4-million 
capital outlay budget for extending city 
services—sewers, police and fire pro- 
tection, public health, parks and recreae 
tion—to the annexed areas. A system 
of bonding the debt was suggested to 
avoid excessive squeeze on anyone's 
pocketbook. 

It was hoped that opposition in the 
fringe would be reduced because the 
farmers—fiercest foes of annexation— 
were left out. And in a way, the hope 
was fulfilled. There wasn't any pro- 
test—nothing but a deafening silence. 
But action had to come from fringers, 
and they vigorously did nothing. When 
the chamber tried to prod them with a 
few meetings, nobody showed up but 
foes 
¢ Shift of Government—Thce survey, 
among other things, had recommended 
that Modesto junk its commission-type 
government in favor of a council-man 
ager system. This was put into effect in 
1951; Harry Marks, a jeweler, became 
mayor. Marks started right in to focus 
as much attention as he legally could 
on annexation. Named a 21]-man com- 
mission, heavily weighted with fringers, 
to report on the situation. The report 
came out last October, was greeted by 
soggy silence. ; 

Next, Marks tried a citizens’ com- 
mittee of 1,000 hoping that the broad 
base would stir pro-annexation fringers 
to action. The committee churned 
around a bit, but the only people to 
get stirred up were anti-annexationists. 
A Central Committee against Annexa- 
tion was formed, headed by Tom Berry, 
1 Ford tractor dealer. The committee 
got up a petition, which Berry said was 





signed by a “big majority” of the 9,1 20 
property own in the fringes. Among 
other argum Berry fringers 
resent the yutsiders” who run 
Modesto’'s nment. He also 
annexation would boost fringe tax rates 
from $6.20 p $100. to $9 or more. 
e Undercover—l'rom the time of the 
naming of the 2l-man commission, 
community |} sure against anncxation 
built up hea team, both open and 
secret. Fring favored annexa 
tion report they were being 
ostracized and subjected to 
economic sanctions. The annexation- 
ists found it hard to hold 
their troops inks under this wholly 
nonviolent | ffective opposition 

In an effort to get a 
Marks called meeting of 63 com 
munity lead His plea: Let’s get the 
question of xation on the ballot, 
where the vot in decide it out in 
the open. Of the 63 leaders, 41 signed 
cards promising to promote a drive to 
get the quest n the ballot 

For a few it looked as though 
Marks had che d the silent pressure 
But wathin a 15 signers withdrew 
their names. M sums up the situa- 
tion harshly time 
tries to take t lead for 
‘thev’ cut hi out.” 
¢ Petitions—L« this, the mayor 
keeps on swing A couple of weeks 
ago he told the pro-annexationists to 
put up or shut Unless they quickly 
present petit threatens to drop 
wholesale ann n. In the case, he 
will preced certain piecemeal 
annexations legally possible, 
though costl nefhcient. Marks 
dreads that alt He’s convinced 
that total annexation must come, even 
if not in his lif if people would 
face the inevit now, it would be 
cheaper for e\ in the long run 

Next week eon Glover, chair 
man of the 2 and 
John H. Fair mana 
ger, plan to 
the city 
annexation pI 
have signature 
dwellers 

It’s anvone what the 
move will be citv, if it 
to get tough 
cards. 

e It could 

it provides to } 
The city doesn’t 


SaVS 


Savs 


who 
that 


xtremely 


showdow n, 


somebody 
annexation, 


Dr. I 
ommission, 
chamber 
petitions, urging 

oncur in a 
They claim to 
to 1,000 fringe 


coun major 


next 
wanted 
play a few high 


down the 
ries in the fringes 
mt to go that far 
But it needs te vamp its present 
sewage system, and it can’t act until it 
can figure total needs 

elt 


area-wide 


scwcrs 


could try to break up the 
tem, under which 
city taxpayers take a shellacking 

e It could withdraw fire 
tion from six fringe plants 
tions are already under way 
the fee more realistic 


school 
protec 


Negotia 
to make 
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ure. ‘nee News breaks fast in the Chemical Process Industries... 
lrew 2 like TB drugs, liquid fertilizers 
tua- pte | and a cheaper chlorine process... 
ody es ; like market trends, price changes 
10n, *. ‘ “ ° a whe 
ay and raw materials availability. 
. “a It’s an exciting, big money market, 

he if < where heads-up management 
“~ Z parlays test tube magic into million dollar developments 
“kh that completely revolutionize 
rop entire industries almost overnight. 

he m And in this newsworthy field, 
neal “ee se ao! CHEMICAL WEEX is first with the facts 
ble, ; YO ... to explain, interpret and analyze... 
ir - Xk Ee to make the news make sense to process businessmen. 
cec fs - 4 
ven ae . ae CHEMICAL WEEK, in sharp contrast to contemporaries, 


uld bs es is tailored exclusively to the interests 
be and reading habits 
6 of all ranks of chemical process executives. 
ae! As the information center for business news of the market, 
ake it’s consulted at every stage of management planning 
ing ..in product development, distribution and production 
| ...in purchasing of new plants, 
equipment, materials and services. 
That’s why CHEMICAL WEEK is imperative 
to process advertisers in the hard selling days ahead 
..- it’s management’s own magazine. 


Sitar) 


MANAGEMENT MEN ARE TALKING ABOUT... Tim tia \ leg eg | 


ABC + ABP 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, W.Y. 











we BES wa 


NEW ERA dawns for Utah and Nevada towns as final link of U.S. 6, coast-to-coast highway is finished. Towns staged a... 





CELEBRATION Governors and senators of both states drove down highway in antique cars for tape-cutting ceremonies. Old- 


timers dressed up in their jazziest. Crowds watched shows, listened to speeches. 
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PARADE at Delta in honor of occasion, followed that with a... 


BANQUET where kids drank soda, grownups ate barbecued beef. 


Lonesome Desert Towns Hail Highway 


Last week, 
towns along a 
between Ely, 
got together 
were celebrating what was probabiy the 
biggest thing that had ever happened 


citizens of lonely desert 
163-mi. stretch of road 
Nev., and Delta, Utah, 
and had a party They 


to any of them: U. S. Highway 6, a 
transcontinental route that runs from 
Massachusetts to California—and passes 
through Ely and Delta on its way—has 
just been finished. 

What this means, citizens hope, is 
that their restaurants, gas stations, and 
hotels are in for some- comparatively 
roaring business. 

All day long, all night long, tourists 
and long-distance trucks will be pass- 
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ing through. Lonesome times are over. 
¢ Long Gap—U. S. 6 starts at Province- 
town, Mass., on the tip of Cape Cod, 
ind ends up in Long Beach, on the 
southern coast of California. It was 
designated a transcontinental highway 
in 1937. Technically, it was. You 
could get from Princetown to Long 
Beach on it if you chose to try. But 
from Delta, about 80 mi. east of the 
Utah-Nevada border, to Ely, some 80 
mi. west of the border, you ran into 
trouble. Much of this stretch of road 
was nothing but a wagon trail—rutted, 
filled with dust. It was one of the worst 
chunks of federal road in the country. 
rhe tourists and truckers avoided it. 


linally, Utah and Nevada business 
men along the route organized what 
they called the Highway 6 Association. 
They needled local officials, harangued 
in state capitols, lobbied in Washing 
ton. In 1950, Congress loosened the 
I’ederal purse strings. By last week, the 
job was finished. The wagon trail had 
become a hard-surface road. 
¢ Shindig—T'o the people of Ely, Delta, 
and other towns along the wav, this 
seemed a fit occasion for celebration 
They converged on Delta (pop. 1,748). 
Thev staged parades, ate barbecued 
beef, listened to speeches on how the 
area was scheduled for vast economic 
growth. In a final burst of enthusiasm, 
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back up 


an export manager 


McGraw-Hill 
International 
Publications 
Give You 


@ ABC Audited Circu- 
lation ... you know who 
is reading your sales 
message and where they 
are located in your ex- 
port market. 


@ World-Wide Coverage 
... in every part of the 
globe there are Mc- 
Graw-Hill International 
offices or representa- 
tives serving our pub- 
lications, our markets 
and our advertisers, 


@ Extra Export Services 
... market research, help 
in lining up overseas 
sales representatives, 
translations, merchandis- 
ing, counselling, etc, 





GIVE HIM CONSISTENT, SUBSTANTIAL ADVERTISING in 
media designed to reach the key executives abroad 
who do the buying. Most exporters know from experi- 
ence that the most direct, effective and economical way 
to reach these men is through McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional magazines and services. 


With some domestic lines off, farsighted manufacturers 
are redoubling overseas operations. They are planning 
increased advertising drives now as insurance for future 
backlogs. To implement these drives they are turning 
to McGraw-Hill International — with the greatest paid 
audience of business and industrial buyers in the world. 


McGraw-Hill International's nearest representative will 
be glad to tell you how your export operation can profit 
from these magazines and services. Why not call him 
now. Or write, McGraw-Hill Internationa! Corp., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


MeGraw-Hill International 


Business and Technical Magazines and Books for Overseas Circulation 
Offices in all principal cities of the world. 


McGraw-Hill Digest . The American Automobile (Overseas Editi 
Automovil Americano e Pharmacy International e 
internacional Industria _e Ingenie 
er he M si 
Industrial Machinery and Construction Equipmen 
e «= Book 


t . 
Overseas Business 35 xport Division . World News 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
WORLDWIDE BUSINESS INFORMATION 





“~~. . an unbroken strip 
of concrete and macadam 
measuring 3,634 mi. from 
end toend.. .” 

HIGHWAY starts on p. 190 


they closed off four blocks of U. S. 6 
and ran a 1,500-man square dance. 

Culmination of the two-day shindig 
came when Sen. Arthur V. Watkins 
(R., Utah) and Sen. Pat McCarran 
(D., Nev.) rode down U. S. 6 in, re- 
spectively, an 1898 Columbus-Fire- 
stone and a 1902 Oldsmobile. Driving 
for Watkins was Gov. J. Bracken Lee 
of Utah; driving for McCarren was Gov. 
Charles Russell of Nevada. The digni- 
taries chugged into Delta, disembarked, 
and cut a foot-wide ribbon stretched 
across the road. This symbolized the 
opening of U.S. 6. 

e Arterial Route—The highway is now 
an unbroken strip of concrete and ma- 
cadam measuring 3,634 mi. from end to 
end. It’s the eighth coast-to-coast high- 
way to be finished—the only one run- 
ning diagonally from New England to 
the Southwest. On its way to Delta 
it passes Providence, R. 1; Hartford, 
Conn.; Scranton, Pa.; Cleveland; Des 
Moines; Denver; and Salt Lake City. 

Enterprising businessmen have started 
putting up two new motels in Delta. 
Restaurants, gas stations, and souvenir 
shops are expanding and sprucing up 
their facilities. All of them expect a 
small-scale boom. 

From a standpoint of tourist business, 
Ely probably stands to gain more than 
Delta. It’s a typical Western frontier 
town. Like Las Vegas and Reno, it 
has legal gambling and liquor by the 
drink instead of by the bottle—neither 
of which assets can be claimed by the 
town of Delta 
e Truckers—The route is expected to 
pick up a lot of trucking business, too— 
especially between Denver and Los An- 
geles. Before the highway was com- 
pleted, trucks used to travel between 
the two citics via a combination of 
U.S. 40 and 91. This route is actually 
shorter than the U.S. 6 route, but 
U.S. 6 goes through fewer big towns 
and has fewer steep grades 

Further, U.S. 6 lets truckers travel 

the distance without going through 
Arizona. Route 91 wanders for 18 mi. 
through a corner of Arizona; this means 
truckers have to pay the state’s license 
fee. Route 6 businessmen figure this 
situation will drive a lot of trucks their 
way. 
For Delta, the new stretch of high- 
way will open up a truck route to Los 
Angeles markets for alfalfa seed—one 
of Delta’s chief products. It will also 
open a route for the region’s beef pro- 
duction. 
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TOCCO’ Induction 
Melting Furnaces 
for Precision Casting 


One of the TOCCO Induction Melting Fur- 
naces used at Arwood Precision Casting 
Co. Note TOCCO control station in back- 
ground. 


®@ Engineers at Arwood Precision Casting Co. use TOCCO Induction Melting Furnaces 
for melting and remelting quality steel. Other companies have found TOCCO equally 
adaptable for melting non-ferrous metals. No wonder! Look at the advantages: 


* Stepless power control * High Reproducibility of Results 

* Extremely Rapid Melting * Minimum Space Requirements 

* High Efficiency on Intermittent Operation * No Special Installation Charge 

* Good Mixing because of Natural Agitation * Simple, Safe Operation 

* Extremely Low Alloy Loss * Clean, Comfortable Working Conditions 

* No Carbon Pick-up If any of these advantages suggest economies in 

* No Contamination when Composition of your operations write for full details—no obli- 
Charges is Changed gation, of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Induction Heating Equipment must 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Communication Commission's Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Indus- 
trial, Scientific and Medical Services, 
Part 18. All TOCCO equipment is 
certified to comply with these rules 
and regulations. 














i > ‘ 


H. Christian Sonne: His National Planning Assn. called the shots on 1950. Now it’s setting its 


Feeding Ideas to the Government’ 


PEOPLE CONFERRING is the essence of NPA. Members represent all groups—business, agriculture, labor. Among them are . . . 
Li 
1 Li \\ | 
| 
u 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY John Miller, CHIEF ECONOMIST Gerhard Colm, vet- RESEARCH DIRECTOR Theodore Gei- 
who steers NPA’s limited budget . . . eran of Council of Economic Advisers... get, who does much of NPA’s digging. 
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sights on 1960. 


olicy-Makers 


Back in 1934, about the time when 
the U.S. government began taking 
an active part in economic affairs, a 
small group of men got together and de- 
cided that the government needed ad- 
vice. They recognized the need for 
federal planning, yet they wanted to 
steer clear of socialism. Their idea 
was to help the government plan 
a sound, smooth-running capitalistic 
economy that would benefit all groups 
—business, labor, agriculture, and con- 
sumers. 

These men certainly haven't been 
the only ones to offer Washington ad- 
vice in the past 20 years. But they are 
the ones who have worked out a pro- 
cedure that has made their advice more 
than usually effective. The men who 
had this idea in 1934 called themselves 
the National Planning Assn 

loday, there are new men in the 
picture (above, left). But NPA is still 
essentially the same. The projects it’s 
working on now are only variants of the 
basic program it laid out in 1934. Last 
week, for instance, it announced that it 
intends to make case studies of U. §$ 
companies operating abroad. The idea 
is to give U. S. industry a guide, and 
an incentive, for boosting economic 
progress in slow-moving Western coun- 
trices. 
¢ Employment Study— Another of 
NPA’s projects, which it hopes to finish 
this year, is a set of proposals for main 
taining full employment in the U.S 
until 1960. 

There are good reasons why NPA is 
publishing its report this year. For one 
thing, with the defense buildup near- 
ing its peak, there is some ground for 
fearing a recession—and with it, unem 
ployment—next vear. 

NPA’s timing is opportune for an 
other reason, too. There will be a 
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QRONITE—SILENT PARTNER IN 
BETTER PAINTS, TEXTILES, ADHESIVES 


You never kur Mame on textiles 


Oronite che ire silent partne 
relaatas prod 

In the text Tarelttieuwmelceauuanle, | ing agents mass 
produce MobmeOlatlilicamilicm ieee mel cs si ring, full 
ing, desizing, carbonizing, bleaching, d ’. Stripping. Oronite’s 
Para-Xylene is used in the new Po ter f f iny alk 
resins for protective Coatings sta Wi 


Oronite ly nes go into non-dryin 


Olasiiiie specialty 1s mass-producit 
industry —helping make products 
competilive 

One of 1 pre nt Oronite chet 
able to vo cr | \ 1 place i « 


product ) X'h rt k it Over w 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFE 











Deep-hole drillers 
adapted for carbide tooling 


Unlike many of the 400 Government 
machine tools which Simmons has re- 
conditioned, these Pratt and Whitney 
deep-hole drillers required extensive 
modernization: they had to be rede- 
signed for the use of carbide tooling. 


Here’s how it was done: 

e Speed raised from 1500 to 3000 rpm 

e Cooling system pressure and rate of 
flow increased 

e Heavier electrical motors and wiring 
installed 

e New bearings, gear boxes and gears 
to accommodate the higher speeds 

e Numerous other changes for faster 
carbide tooling 


In addition to adapting the lathes for 
carbide tooling, Simmons completely 
dismantled them, cleaned them, re- 
placed worn parts, refinished sliding 
surfaces. 

Will rebuilding work for you? It’s easy 
to find out: simply send a list of your 
machines that might be rebuilt for ex- 
tra capacity, renewed accuracy. We'll 
quote prices and delivery. Write for 
our quarterly, THE SIMMONS Way. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SIMMONS eives 
USED MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 





SONNE’S anti-socialistic slogan: “Planning 
to head off a planned economy.” 


change of administration no matter who 
wins the clection next month. And 
the partv that takes over the White 
House on Jan. 20 will be in the market 
for good economic advice from all 
sources. The new men in Washington 
won't have as many pet ideas to de- 
fend as do men long in power. 

NPA leaders saw the opportunities in 
this situation. They blueprinted a 50% 
expansion of their activities for 1953. 
¢ Importance—There’s not much worry 
at the organization’s headquarters over 
whether its expansion will prove worth- 
while. NPA recommendations alwavs 
get a good press. They are read care- 
fully by businessmen, labor leaders, 
congressmen, and bureaucrats. And 
more often than not, they become part 
of government policy. 

In recent vears, for example, NPA’s 
ideas have had a hand in: 

e Eleven major changes in the 
organization and procedures of Con- 
gress. 

¢ Passage of the employment act 
of 1946, and creation of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

e The principles on which the 
Marshall Plan was administered. 


1. The Buildup 


NPA’s beginnings were small. Bud- 
gets for the first few vears ran around 
$15,000 a vear—just enough to pay of- 
fice expenses and the salary of one cm- 
plovee. He was the late E. J. Coil, 
NPA’s first director, and the man 
who did most of the work on its early 
reports. 

Lack of money and staff was no 
great hindrance, though, for NPA’s 
great strength has alwavs been its free- 
dom to draw on the time and talents of 
its members—men like Beardsley Rum, 
Murray Lincoln, Clinton S. Golden, 
and General Electric’s Charles FE. Wil- 
son 

For most of its early years, NPA’s 
findings and recommendations didn’t 
percolate beyond a relatively small, 
though influential, group of economists 
and government officials. Of course, 


the association was still largely un- 
known. And the first two words of its 
name were not entirely conducive to a 
sympathetic hearing from businessmen. 

Indeed, the words “national plan- 
ning” were such a handicap for a while 
that the trustees actually considered 
changing the association’s name. “We 
thought it would be better even to call 
it Zilch,” one member recalls. “It 
would have taken just as much explain- 
ing, but at least we wouldn’t have two 
strikes against us.” 
¢ War Years—World War II enlarged 
NPA’s role. For one thing, it brought 
men like Cl Wilson and SKF’s 
William L. Batt to Washington—where 
NPA’s headquarters are—and sharpened 
their interest in national affairs. When 
thev took over as chairmen, in 1942 
and 1943 sively, they brought 
NPA a new prestige, enabled it to raise 
more mone trom business sources. 

In 1943, the association published 
a small book entitled ““Reconversion of 
Industrv to P This book con- 
tained the that led to es- 
tablishment of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 

I'wo vears later, NPA published “Na- 
tional Budgets for Full Emplovment,” 
which gave a ir definition of what 
the government’s role in the economy 
should be. ‘1 studv had a good deal 
of influence on the 1946 Full Employ- 
ment Act. It predicted the dimen- 
sions of the American economy of 1950 
with 99 curacy. 


1arles 


ide iS 


ll. How It Works 
NPA mem 


uals, corpo 
groups. ‘Th iation has 
staff of 16 luding 
a researc] tor 

H. Chr Sonne, chairman of 
the board of trustees, is as much the 
operating h f NPA as he is of his 
own banking yuse, Amsinck, Sonne 
& Co. H h the administrative 
decisions _ bet n meetings of the 
board of trust But neither he nor 
the trustec decide by themselves 
what should b d in a study or report. 

That's tl ince of NPA’s oper- 
ating comn business, headed by 
Beardsley Ri labor, headed by Clin- 
ton S. Gold nd agriculture, headed 
by farm editor Donald R. Murphy 

These, and special regional units in 
New Englan id the South, are com- 
posed of m« ho are acknowledged 
leaders in tl ficlds—both theoreti- 
cians and practical men. They give a 
lot of time metimes as 


much as a 
month, all told, each vear. And they 
have expert knowledge, a wide range 
of opinion, and the 


prestige to com- 
mand attent outside NPA 
Committe 


members belong to both 
political part So whether an idea 


hip is open to individ- 

unions and other 
1 salaried 
in economist and 
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Education 


Recreation 


Residential 


Good living in the medium-sized town— 
right site for your plant! 


ewan are the new plants goinz? 
Figures show thot the medium- 
| sized town, with its opportunities 
© for better living for all concerned, 
is getting the major share. 

' Not only are better living condi- 
'tions available for labor, but the 
| medium-sized town location ties in 
with the current trend of plant 
dispersal for national safety. 


The Erie Area is rich in these 
medium-sized towns. Erie’s Indus- 
trial Development Department, 
with its background and experience, 
knows its medium-sized towns well 
and what each can offer industry. 


The Erie Area itself is in the heart 
of the nation’s largest single market. 
One-third of America’s people live, 
work and buy here. Production and 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 











markets are ciose together! 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business and offers unsurpassed facil- 
ities for import and export trade. 


Our experienced personnel will , 
be glad to discuss desirable 7 
locations with you—instrict 7 
confidence, of course. /“ 

/ 


MAIL COUPON f 
TODAY! / 





« 
clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
minimum 2 lines. Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 
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Vacant 


Patent Att Our Lab ies have grown 
a population of more than 3000 men and 
men. New electronics products we have de- 
loped support a manufacturing organization 
thousands of additional people. Because of 

rapid growth and expansion of commercial 

rests, we have gotten a late start in build- 

appropriately large patent department. 

» now have openings for patent torneys 

carry an unusual opportunity for rapid 

adv incement And the fact that our organiza- 

yn is one of the more prominent electronics 

inten ttories in the country, provides a degree 

of security not usually associated with rapid 
ndividual growth If you are 

4 ual fied in the field of Electronics 

n confidence to: Hughes Re 

Development Laboratories, Engin 

sonnel Department, Culver City, 

County, California. 





in 
Los Ange le 8 


Sales Grecter—S0 years sales crpetense "with 
> mag ine publisher with total ulation 
*n million Develop national 
sales and promotion plans, directed 
handled national distributions and 
1ison with all distributors. Qualified 
handle all phases of sales and promotion 
nationally distributed products Full details 
on request. Box 6625. 


Works Director—Glass Factory. Executive Works 
Director in Ohio pressed glass handplant Not 
large but very substanti: fifty-year-old en- 
terprise Administrative ities and practical 
general knowledge of perations re- 
quired Responsible for purchasing and gen- 
eral office teport directly to President. Com- 
petent assistance by Works Manager. Chem- 
ist and Industrial Engineers sifetime posi- 
tion ane commensurate including 

ofit sharing, for right resent occu- 
pant retiring Application will be treated abso- 
lutely onidention if desired rite in full 
detail, Box 55 


Positi Wanted 


Airline Pilot offers professional service in the 
purchase, operation and piloting of a company 
»wned aircraft. Box 5568. 





M.B.A., 
Inspector (LT 
Comdr.), staff assistant top management, ac- 


Executive Acomaaient, 41, aro 
(N.Y.-N.J.) 


ex-Navy Cost 


costs, procedures, internal 
immediately Box 5623. 


punting, budgets, 
control available 


Executive or Managerial. Sales or administra- 
ork, University graduate. Age 36. Box 
5612 


Pipetehee—~06 yours of research & development 
ork < ‘ experimental, theoretical, and 
q graduate training 
ty. Special exper 
ultrasonics 
electromag netic theory 
h t no research teams Capable 
erstanding. evaluating and directing re- 
h & development work leading to an ef- 
nt solution of technical problems. NYC area 
only Salary $800 per month Sox 5582. 


pare tere Stonctuved Engineer. Fifteen years ex- 
e sts of nine years structural de- 
plants industrial and commer- 
three years miscellane 

contractors, building sp 
ties manufacturers and highway construction 
Business Management erac duate at present 
studying Law Minimum salary 


$8700. Prefer Indiana, Michigan, or west of 
Mississippi. Box 5584 


Sales or Public Relations. 
National Organization. Ad 
man. (Capable, resourceful a —s Feel 
limited in present capacity Jesire sition 
with National concern presenting peo oe e to 
abilities with conti nued advancement. Age 29 
Family Box 


8 years atfilated 
ve “ec 


to top sales- 
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Selling Gypartunitios Wanted =— 
Manufacturers ice 
cream and Dairy companies in Iowa and Mis- 

needs additional product or service to 

Mr. Karn, Post Office Box 1727 Plaza Sta- 
tion, St. Louls J, Missouri. 





Need Sales? Missouri-Kansas Area. Aggressive, 
experienced producer offers » rete 
ences resulta Seeks line 

range potential. Address Mr. Sales, P.( Box 
15, Kansas City, Mo. 


M tact 4< BD 





Philadelnhi, 
4 Li pr e in the P 
Area—Experienced sales engineer Industrial 
items or production components. Box 5569 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Machine Design Problems? Tooling Problems? 
Our staff of engineers & designers are prepared 
to work hand in hand with your organization 
on your Machine Design & Tooling problems 
We are in a position to design & build on a 
firm quote basis. Inquiries solicited from reput- 
able established firms, Arnold C. Gayne As- 
sociates, Inc., 670 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Special Machinery on a no risk basis—Our Design 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you, 
Mechaneers Incorporated. Bridgeport, Conn. 
if you fly (or plan to fly) your own plane in your 
business, or fly in a business-like manner, you'll 
Want to regularly read Busines ‘2 ng—for 
imerece and Agriculture. Send fo ¢ Sam 
~e Copy, Business Flying, 2132 Forde m, Madi- 
son, Wise 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


British Process; entirely new: low production 
cost; world market; requires American capital 
principal would negotiate in London or visit 
U.S.A. at own expense. Box 5448. 


EQUIPMENT , 


For She 


Thomas Collators-Easily, quickly gether sales 
bulletins, price lists, catalog sheets. r in 
2 to 16-page sets. Saves 40% to 70 o t 

of hand Many sizes portable and 
floor mo P folder 112 and collating 
analysis st Thomas Collators, Dept 
L, 30 Chur h St., New York 7, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease" 


Conetiee Factories. New one-story Modern rare 
t t r Windsor, Intario 
15, 000 sq. ft 
lease. Terms. For 
s rite— ern Construction Cor 
pany std., Box Th "Walkerville Ont., Canada 


For Sale Flour Mill, 100-BBL, Corn Mill, Feed 
Mill, All in perfect condition, doing $25 
Business monthly, located in one of the 
growing towns Sox 5426. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Parts Manufacturing—tLarge Swiss factory of 
mechanical and electrical precision machines 
and tools would be in a position to manufacture 
complete machines, small 
and Facilities 
Crieg, Inc., 51 West 


fastest 


Emergency! Standby! Portable Power Generator 
Units. Gasoline and Diesel 1 to 1,000 KW 
New and Surplus. Sales, Purchases, Rentals 
Midwest Utilities ‘ > Equip. Corp 1270 
Augusta Blvd Chicago 22, Illinois Cable 
MIDCORP 





comes from a Democrat or Republican 
doesn’t play any role in NPA policy- 
making. Even if it did, it would be 
hard to assess. Businessman Ruml is 
not a Republican, but an active and 
high-ranking Democrat; and labor 
leader Clint Golden is reported to be 
leaning toward Eisenhower. 

¢ Operations—Any member can suggest 
that a new project be launched. If he 
can get the endorsement of his com- 
mittee, approval of the trustees is pretty 
much assured 

Sometimes the research that under- 
lies every NPA recommendation will be 
done by one or more committee mem- 
bers; sometimes by members of the 
headquarters _ staff The forthcoming 
“Economic Outlook for 1960” is, for 
example, the work of the association’s 
chief economist—cautious and highly 
respected Gerhard Colm, a veteran of 
the Budget Bureau and the Council of 
Economic Advisers 

But if the project is a large one, the 
research and report-drafting will usually 
be entrust¢ d to outside experts who are 
paid out of donated funds or foundation 
grants. Their work, however, is closely 
supervised and criticized by committee 
members every step of the way. 

Colm’s first draft is already making 
the rounds. Ruml’s business commit- 
tee will get the first crack at it. What 
Colm has to say about farm problems 
will be bounced off men like Re- 
publican Allen Cline of the American 
Farm Bu Federation and New 
Dealer James Patton of the National 
Farmers’ u 

Similarly, the draft goes to the labor 
committee f omments and dissents 
of George Meanev of AFL and James 
Carev of CIO. Finally, there emerges 
a serics of ymmendations that labor, 
business wricultural interests can 
endors¢ 
¢ Story of a Project—This was the pro- 
cedure followed in the preparation of 
“The Causes of Industrial Peace,” a 
pioneering project of 1947; the idea 
originated with scholarly Clint Golden, 
one of NPA’s elder statesmen. Golden 
was struck bv the fact that, even during 
strike wav of labor contracts ran 
their cour thout friction. His “Let’s 
find out wh vas what started the ball 
rolling 

Other members of the committee 
were enthusiastic; so, after discussions 
that set th limits of the study, 
NPA offici ipproached the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation for a grant. Labor 
experts like Clark Kerr and E. E. Witte 
were hired to do the research. Then 
the drafts were filtered through the 
committee members and the final re- 
ports publi 

In the wid 
finished repor 
most irresistibk 
the association's 


range of viewpoints the 

t represents lies the al 
ippeal of so many of 
recommendations. 
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THE TREND 


A Need for Money Reform in Politics 


The disclosures concerning the Nixon and Stevenson 
funds have done more than spice up the 1952 campaign. 
They have laid bare a cayker which needs to be cut out 
soon or else the health of our political morality and 
democratic government will be seriously undermined. 

Now, what would lead to such a gloomy diagnosis? 
What is so evil about Sen. Nixon’s use of an organ- 
ized private fund to finance his political activities?, What 
is so sinister about Gov. Stevenson’s employment of left- 
over campaign contributions to supplement the salaries 
of Illinois officials? 

We do not condone the action of either. However 
justifiable were Nixon’s actions and however laudable 
Stevenson's motives, each left himself open to the possi- 
bility that his official behavior might be influenced by a 
feeling of indebtedness to his contributors. 


The Financial Problem 


What these gentlemen had to say, though, makes it 
pretty clear that the root of the problem is financial. 
Obviously, what actuated these men was this condition: 
The average public servant receives so little financial 
compensation from his government-employer that he 
must resort to other means of supplementing it. The 
alternative is to leave government and be replaced, per- 
haps, by an inferior person. 

Members of both houses of Congress, for example, 
cannot possibly make ends meet unless they have some 
extraordinary income. Each receives $15,000 a year in 
salary, plus varying amounts for expenses. Out of his 
salary, he must usually maintain two residences, live on 
a standard in keeping with his social position, pay income 
taxes, keep up insurance and pension payments, make 
extra trips to visit constituents and otherwise engage in 
activities that are essential but costly. 

Not unnaturally, the average senator or representative 
must find a means of supplementing that income. He 
therefore often retains his former business connection, 
continues his law practice, lectures or writes for a fee, 
puts relatives on his payroll, borrows heavily, or, takes 
private contributions in one way or another. Usually, 
these practices are legitimate. But, as Sen. Fulbright 
once said, they are not always proper. They may even 
lead to abuse of office. 

What complicates the problem is that a legislator is 
always campaigning—if he desires to continue in office. 
That is true whether or not he is up for reelection in 
in any given year. And electioneering is becoming more 
and more expensive. 

The insidious thing about steps taken by many a Nixon 
and many a Stevenson is their secrecy or semi-secrecy. 
The private funds of Nixon and Stevenson in the current 
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campaign never came to light until the snoopers in each 
candidate’s political opposition ferreted them out. Even 
the clean bill of health that each of them apparently 
received after full exposures were made does not take 
the curse off these undercover operations. 

The American public, we suspect, was also a little 
dumbfounded to learn that it is fairly standard practice 
for national legislators to hire themselves out for other 
purposes than lawmaking in order to balance out ‘their 
personal accounts. It was news to the man in the street 
that a Congressman can pick up a $500 check for making 
a 30-minute speech, simply because he is a member of 
Congress. A lot of people were saying “How long has 
this been going on?” 


Probable Courses of Action 


Unfortunately, it will continue to go on unless some 
corrective steps are taken. Our own analysis of the situa- 
tion suggests that consideration be given to such measures 
as the following: 

(1) Make substantial increases in the financial remu- 
neration of officeholders. The most direct way to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for congressmen, of course, 
is to raise salaries. Congressmen generally are gunshy 
about raising their own salaries because they fear it will 
arouse popular wrath. But it must be recognized that 
congressmen, like other people, are affected by increases 
in the cost of living and taxes. Still another possibility 
is that more ample expense allowances might be provided 
for those legislators who live far from Washington or 
have populous constituencies. 

(2) Require public officials to make full, and public 
disclosure of their incomes. Men who go into public 
office learn that they usually are living in glass houses 
for all to see them. They will not be subject to indecent 
exposure if their incomes are proper and are properly 
accounted for. 

(3) Have a federal law banning the acceptance by 
officials of gifts or gratuities of any kind. Such laws have 
been put into effect in some lower levels of government. 

But nothing like it has even been provided at the 
National level. Only such a prohibition can eliminate the 
horror stories of mink coats and home freezers. 

(4) Pay the costs of campaigning from the federal 
treasury, as it is done in Britain. This would reduce the 
burden on candidates. It would also kill off the donation 
lists of the political parties that have also been suspected. 

The Eighty-Third Congress should give prompt and 
serious attention next year to these and other methods 
of precluding the possibility of future Nixon and Steven- 
son fund episodes. This nation cannot afford to have 
many more of them. 
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Why shoot birds... 
when there’s b’ar around? 


The few pennies you may save on initial cost for a lubricant 
are really small game. The big savings—such as reduced 


maintenance costs—come when you use Correct Lubrication! 


For example...one plant, in the year following installation of a 
program of Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication, saved $66,000 


on machine maintenance alone! In this same period, total cost 


of lubricants—including cutting oils—was only $50,000! SOCONY. VACUUM 
= 


In addition to maintenance savings, Correct Lubrication also 

helps you achieve more continuous production, less power Chuect Lebsuciitone 
loss and lower over-all lubrication costs. 

See what Correct Lubrication can do in your plant, mill, or WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION 
mine. Call your Socony-Vacuum representative today! KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








Steelmaking is a fine art in the Jessop mill. For example, 
the high alloy steel which went into the tool bits 
pictured above was produced in a small batch with the 
greatest of care. Each ingredient was weighed out 
meticulously. The formula was exactly prescribed ac- 
cording to the specific function of the end product and 
the melting took place under precise time and tempera- 
ture control. Extreme quality control is more than a 
matter of pride-of-accomplishment with Jessop men. 
They want more customers and they want them to be 
satisfied. They want Jessop to be known as the absolute 
leader in the making of special steels. They work 
hard at it, every day. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS + HIGH SPEED BITS + PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW STEELS + HOT WORK DIE STEELS + COLD 
WORK DIE STEELS + CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS + STAINLESS AND HEAT 
RESISTING STEELS + VALVE STEELS + STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS + CAST-TO- 
SHAPE STEELS + COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS + ARMOR PLATE 








STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





